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BE yV REMEMBERED, That on this Third dftj of Fehraar^, 

Sin the Forty-first year of the Independeuee of the United 
States of Anierica^ John M. Carter, oi the said District, hat 
deposited in this office the title of a Book, the right whereof 
he elaimaifffi Ptx]|nietor ; in the words following, to wit : — 
^ Arator; being a series of Agricultural Essays, Practical and Politi- 
eal : in sixty-one Numbers. — ^By CoL John Taylor, of Caroline County^ 
Virginia." 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, 
** An act for the encouragement of learning, by^seeuring the copies of 
maps, charts and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies dur- 
ing the times therein meiitioiiedl^ And also to the act, entitled, *< An act 
supplementaiy to an act, entitled, " An act for the encouragement of 
learning, by securing the oopi^a of maps, diarts, and bodks, to the autliors 
and proprietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned," and 
•xtending the benefits thereof to the arts of designings engraving, and 
etching historical and other MMnta.*' 

• PHILIP MOORE, 

Glerkof the District of MaryUndt 



PREFACE ; 



Bt THE PUBLISHER. 



X HB publisher of the following essays is the first who 
has offered to tlie publick patronas^> an experimental 
coinpositioDy adapted to tlie Soil, Climate and AgricnU 
tare of the greater portion of the United States ^ and st 
far as his knowledge extends, it is the first of the kind 
which this great district of country has produced. He 
is not qualified to judse of its merit, and can only infer 
firem its being the work of a successful practical rarmery 
and iMit the ofi&pring of interest or theory, tha,^ every 
purchaser will be reimbursed his money many fold* Bat 
however this may be, the Publisher respectfully states, 
that rude inventions have terminated in great pubhck 
good ; and that the deficiency of graphiciu merit in the 
agricultural country, for which the compositioa was in« 
tended, is almost as strong a recommendation of this ef- 
fort towards improvement, as the hieroglyphicks of anti- 
quity,were of those made for the discovery of letters. 
An encouragement of small improvements is the parent 
oC perfection in every art and science, and as agriculture 
is the queen of the whole circle, the Publisher has thought 
it his duty to ^ve the publick an opportunity of awaken* 
ing better talents and greater exertions, l^r occupying 
the extensive space between its present and a desirable 
condition. 

The United States have been charged with a dearth 
«f original compositioutt. Their reach of.European books 
is the reason of the &ct, so far as it extends to moral 
subjects: whilst the multitude,' novelty and usefulness of 
their mechanical inventions, repels an insinuation, that 
it arises from a want of genius or industry. The strong- 
est ground of the charge is, the deficiency of native books 
upon agriculture. Whilst the country was fresh, it was 
natural for the inhabitants to neglect the subject in the 



midst of abundance; but its evident impOTerishmentr 
ought to have suggested to us the necessity of native re* 
medies for local errours ; and the incongruity of English 
books upon agriculture, with the climates, soils and ha* 
bits of the United States. This incongruity by draw- 
ing ridicule upon imitators, too often extinguishes a pa- 
ti'iotick ardour^ and checks instead of advancing im* 
provement. 

If the book now offered to the publick should have no 
other good elTects but those of suggesting the necessity 
of writing for ourselves on the subject, and introddcing 
some taste for such discussions, the compensation to the 
Publisher for his labour will be amply repaid. To this 
taste, the agriculture of Europe in general, and of Bri-* 
tain in particular, is indebted for a vast improvement 
within the last century, and a similar spirit in the Unit* 
ed States will undoubtedly produce similar effects. Every 
class of men will be benefitted by it. The Mercfiant will 
receive more produce, and sell more goods. The de- 
mands upon ttie Manufacturer will extend to more and 
finer commodilies. Lawyers and Fhysicians will have 
richer clients and patients, and receive better fees. The 
Politician may find more resources for defending his 
country, maintaining her independence a»d rewarding 
patriotism. The Printers will sell more books and news- 
papers. And the Farmer^ though the fountain from 
which all these benefits must flow, as receiving first tlie 
fruits of improvement, will make them subservient to his 
own happiness, before he diffuses them to advance the 
Jiappiness of others. A tendency to shed prosperity over 
all these classes, has some claie^ to* general encourage- 
ment, and whilst the Publisher respectfully solicits the 
publick patronage on thi« ground, ne also confidently 
nop^s, that a considerable portion both of amusement 
and information will be found in the following sheeta^ 
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NUMBER 1. 



THE PRESENT STATIC OF AOlilOVLTURE. 

I SHALL consider in a succession of short essajs, the 
present atrfte of agriculture in the United States, its op- 
pressions and defedts, and the remedies, political add 
clomestick, which it needs. It is confessed, however^. 
t)mt the chief knowledge of the author, as to modes of 
agriculture, is confined to (he states of Maryland, Vii^i- 
nia and North-Carolina. And therefore, whilst his re**- 
marks in relation to its political stat^^ will generally ap- 
ply to the whole union^ those in relation to these modes^ . 
will particularly apply to all states usidg slaves^, or ta^ 
the three enumerated states. 

Mr. Strickland, an Englishman, reputed to be sen*- 
Bible and honest, published at London in the year 1801,. 
a pamnhlet upon the agriculture of the United States^> 
.J)eine the result of his own observation, during a consi- 
derable period spent in travelliiig through the country, for' 
the special purpose of investigating it.^— The judgment, 
of this impartial stranger appears in the follomng quo- 
tations — Page 26 : <' Lantl in America affords little^ 
pleasure or profit, and appears in a progress of conti— 
i>ually aiforuing less.'*-^P.. 31: •'Virginia is in a ra- 
pid decline.*'* — P. 38 : " Lund in N!ew-York, formerly- 
producing twenty bushels to the acre, now produces^ 
only ten.:'— P. 41: "Little proUt can be found ih tho^. 
present mode of agriculture of this country,, and II 
' apprehend it to be a fact Jiat it affords a bare sitbsiS" 
fence.* P. 45: "Virginia is the southern, limit of my/ 
inauiries, because agriculture had there already arrivedi 
to.its lowest state of degradation*'*— £• 49 ^> 'Che: landl 
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owners in this state are, with a few exceptions, in low 
circumstances ; the inferiom' rank of them wretched in the 
extreme.'' — P. 52: «J>ecline has pervaded all the states. 

These con^^ltisibnS) Jf true, are ^wTutly threatening to 
the liberty and prospeiitj of a country, whose hostage 
for both is agriculture. An order of men, earning a bare 
subsistence^ tn low civcumstant^es^ and whose inferiour 
rank is wretched in the ea^'reme, cannot possibly consti-- 
tute a moral force, adequate to either. object* It is there- 
fore highly important to the agricultural class, to ascertain 
whether it is true, tliat agriculture is tn a decline.— A de- 
cline terminates like every other progress, at the end of 
its tendency. 

Upon reading the opinion of this disinterested foreign-- 
^r, my impressions were, indignation, alarm^ convic- 
tion ; inspired successively, by a love for my country, a 
fear for its welfare, and a recollection of facts. 

The terrible facts, that the strongest chord which vi- 
brates on the heart of man, eannot tie our people to the 
natal spot, that they view it with horronr, and nee from it 
to new climes with joy, determine our agrieultural pro- 
gress, to be a progress of emigration, and not of improve- 
ment ; and lead to an ultimate recoil from this exliausted 
resource} to an exhausti^d country.. 
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THE FRSSBNT STATE OF AGRICULTURE, OONTlMVBlh. 



JIl patient must know that he i» sick, before he wilt 
take ph jsiek. A collection of a few facts, to ascertain 
the ill health of agricnltnre, is necessary to invigorate 
onr efforts towards a cure. One* apparent to the most 
superficial observer, is, that onr land has diminished, in 
fertility.— Arts improve the work of nature— when they 
injure it, they are not arts, but barbarous eustoms^ It is 
the office of agriculture, as an art, not to impoverish, but 
to fertilize the soil, and make it more useful than in its 
natural state. Such is the effect of ev€fry species of 
agriculture, which can aspire to the character of an art.— 
Its object being to furnish man with articles of the first 
necessity, whatever defeats that object, is a crime of the 
first magnitude. Had men a power to obscnre or brighten 
the light of the sun-, by obscuring it, they would imitate 
the morality of diminishing the lertiKty of the earth* la 
liot one as criminal as the other F Yet.it is a fact, that 
lands tfi their natural state, are more valuable^, than those 
which have undergone our habit of agriculture, of which 
emigrations are complete proofs. 

The decay of a multitude of small towns, so situated 
as to (lepena for support on unalterable districts, is ano<» 
ther proof of the impoverishment of the soik It ia true> 
that a few large towns have srown up, but this is owmg^ 
not to an increased product, but to an increased pasture ; 
whereas, in every case, where the pasture is limited, or 
isolated by local circums.tanees, small towns have sprang 
up, whilst the lands^ were fresh, and decayed, as^ they 
were worn out. I have no facts to ascertain- certainly the 
products of asriculture at dift'erent periods relatively te 
tke numi^er of people $ suck weald ftti:jush a demon&tnb^ 
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tion of its state. But I have anderstood, that sixty -tliou- 
sand hos^sheads of tobacco were exported from Virginia^ 
when it contained about one-fourth of its present popula- 
tion. If so. had the fertility of the country remained 
nndiminished, Virginia ought now to export two hun« 
dred and forty thousand hogsheads, or an equivalent 
In this estimate, every species of export except tobacco^ 
is excluded at one epoch, and exports of every kind in- 
cluded at the other; yet the latter would fall far short of 
exhibiting the equivalent necessary to bring itself on a 
footings as to apiculture, with the former. Two hun- 
dred and forty thousan'<f h<^heads of tobacco, which, or 
an equivalent, Virginia would now export, if the state of 
agriculture had been as flourishing as it was sixty or se- 
venty years past, at the prefsent value, by which all Qur 
experts are rated, would be worth above seventeen mik- 
koDs of dollars ; and supposing .Virginia to furnish one 
seventh part of the native agricultural exports of the 
United States, these ought now to anioant to one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars, had the products of agri- 
culture kept pace with the increase ofr population. If 
this statement is not e^tactly correct, enough of it cer- 
tainly is so, to demonstrate a rapid impoverisbment of 
the soil of ^e United States. 

The decay of the culture of tobacco is testimony to 
this unwelcome fact. If is deserted because the lands are 
exhausted. To conceal from ourselves a disagreeable 
truth, we resort* to the delusion, that tobacco requires^ 
Bew or fresh land ; whereas every one acquainted with 
the plant knows, that its quantity and quality, as is the; 
ease with most or all plants, are both greatly improved 
by manured land, or land, the fertility of which hasbeea 
artificially increased. Whole counties, comprising large 
districts of country, which once grew tobacco in great 
I quantities, are now too sterile to grow any of moment ;:; 
^ and the wheat crops substituted for tobaceo, have already 
sunk to an average below profit. 

From the mass of facts, to prove that the fertility ef 
•nr country has been long declining, and that our agri- 
culture IS in a miserable state, I shall only select one 
mot^ The ay«n^« ^ tMix native exjKirtSy is about fbr«^ 
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iy millions of doffars annuall j. Sohie portion of. this 
amount consists of manufactures} the materials for which 
are nof furnished by agriculture ;. another, as is exten- 
sively the fact in the case- of flour, has passed throush the 
hands of the manufacturer. Of the first portion he re- 
ceives the whole price, of the second a proportion. And 
a third portion of our products is obtained from the seal 
Of the forty millions exported, agriculture, thcrcfort^, re* 
ceives 2hout thirty five. The taxes of every kind, state 
and federal, may be estimated at twenty millions of dol- 
lars, of which agriculture pays. at l^st fifteen, leaving 
twenty millions of her exports for her own use. Count- 
ing all the slaves, who ought to be counted both as sour- 
ces of product and expense, in estimating tlie state of 
agriculture, the people of the United States may probably 
amount to about seve^ millions, and it may be tairly as- 
sumed, that the interest or occupation of six millions of 
these seven, is agricultural. Of the whole surplus pro- 
duct of agriculture* exported, after deducting the taxes it 
pays, there remains for each individual a few cents abdve 
tliree dollars. Out of this' mass of profit^'he is to. -pay 
for the manufactures, luxuries and necessaries he con- 
sumes, not raised by himself; and the only remaining 
article to be carried to the credit of agriculture, is the 
smalt gaiff it derives from its domestick sales, not toitself^ 
or from sales by one of its members to another, for that 
does not enrich it, but to other classes, such as manufac- 
turers and soldiers. Against the former, agriculture ia 
to be debited with the bounties she is made by law to pay 
them ; against the latter, she has been alreacfy debited by 
deducting her taxes from her exports^ Neither can be a 
source of much wealth or profit to her, becai^se in one 
case she furnishes the money by-taxation, and in the other 
by bounties, with which her produots are purchased. It 
is, therefore, nearly true, that the income of agriculture ia 
olily three dollars per poll, and that this income is her 
whole fund for supplying her wants and extending her im-^ 
provements. This estimate is infinitely more correct^ 
than one drawn from individual wealth or poverty. To 
infer from Jthe first, that eyery body might become rich, as 
4t defence of our agricuUiirai regimen^ would be a coa-^ 
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elusion as fallacious, as to infer from the seeoift), thaji; 
everj body must become poor, as a proof of its badness* 
Extraordinary talents or industry will produce extraordi- 
nary effects Instances of happiness or wealth under a 
despotism^ do not prove that its r^men is calculated for 
general wealth or hapfnn^ss. A system, Commei'cial, pd* 
litical or agricultural, so wretched a^ not to eidiibit cases 
of individual prosperity, lias never appeared, because an 
universai scourge would be universally abhorred. It is' 
not from partial, but general facts, that we can draw a 
correct knowledge of ou;* agriculture. Even a perdonal 
view of the country,- might deceive the thoughtless, be* 
cause neither the shortness of life, iior the gradual im* 
poverishmeint of land, are calculated to eslarash a yistbla 
standard of comparison. A man must be old and possesa 
a turn for observation from his youth, to be able to judge 
correctly from this source* I nave known many farms 
for above forty years, and though I think that all of them 
have been greatly impoverished, yet I rely more upon the 
general facts 1 have stated^ for agceeine with Strickland 
in opinion, ^^ that the agriculture of the United States af« 
fords only a bare subsistence — that the fertility of our 
lands is gradually declining — and that the a;;rieulture of 
Virginia has arsived to the lowest state of degradation.'* 
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*r$.% FOLITIOAL STATE OT AGRfVULTORX. 



\v collecting the causes which have contributed to' the 
miserable agricultural state of the country, as it is a na- 
tional calamity of the highest magnitmlcf we should be 
careful nqt to be blinded oy partiality for our customs or 
institutions, nor corrupted by a disposition to flatter our- 
selves or others. I shall begin with those of a political 
nature. These are a secondary providence, whtph gov- 
ern unseen the great interests of society ; and if agri- 
culture is bad and languishing in a country and climate, 
where it may be good and prosperous, no doubt remains 
with me, that pontical institutions have chiefly perpetrat- 
ed the evil ; just as they decide the fate of commerce. 

The device of subjecting it to the payment of bounties 
to manufacturing, is an institution of this kind. This 
device is one item in every system for rendering govern- 
ments too strong for natiods. Such an object never was 
and never can be effected, except by factions legallv cre- 
ated at the publick expense. The wealth,, transferred 
from the nation to such factions, devotes them to the will 
of \he government, by which it is bestowed. They must 
render the service for which it was given, or it would be 
taken away* It is unexceptionably given to support a 
go3reuunent-agatnfii-a^natimi«.^or one faction against ano- 
ther. Armies, loaning, banking, and an intricate trea- 
sury system, endowing a government with the absolute 
power of applying publick money, under the cover of 
nominal checks, are other devices of this kind. What- 
ever stren^ or wealth a government and its legal fac- . 
tions acquire by law, is taken from a nation ; and what- < 
ever is taken from a nation, weakens and impoverishes 
that interest^ which composes the majority. There, po^ 
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littcal oppresAion in every form must finally fall^ how- 
ever it may oscillate during the period of transit from a 
good to a bad government, so as sometimes to scratch fac- 
tions. Agriculture being the interest covering a great 
majoritj^ of the people of the United States, every device 
for getting money or power, hatched by a fellow-feelins 
or common interest, between a government and its legal 
creatures, must of coun»e weaken and impoverish it,r— 
Desertion, for the sake of reapin g without l apQu^t a share 
in the harvest of wealth and power, bestowed by laws at 
its expense, thins its ranks \ an annual tribute to these 
legal factions, empties its purse ; and poverty debilitates 
both its soil and. understanding. 

The device t)f protecting duties, under the "pretext of 
encouraging manufactures, operates like its kindred, by 
creating a canitalist interest, which instantly seizes up6n 
the bounty taken by law. from agriculture ; and insteau of 
doing any good to the actual workers in wood, metals, 
cotton or other substances, it helps to rear up an aristo- 
eratical order, at the expense of the workers m earth, to 
. unite with governments in oppressing every species of 
useful industry. 

The products of agriculture and manufacturing, .un- 
shackled by law, would seek each for themselves, the 
best ma^ets through commercial channels, but these mar* 
ket« would hardly ever be the same ; protecting duties tie 
travellers together, whose business and interest lie in dif- 
ferent directions. This ligature upon^ nature,* will, like 
all unnatural ligatures, weaken or kill. The best mar- 
kets of our agriculture lie in foreign countries, whiisjtthe 
best markets of our manufactures are at home.-r-Our 
agriculture has to cross the ocean, and encounter a compe- 
tition with foreign agriculture on its own ground. Our 
manufactures meet at home a competition with foreign 
manufactures. The disadvantages of the first competi^ 
tion, suffice to excite all the efforts of agriculture to save 
her life $ the advantages of the-second suffice gnadually 
to bestow a sound constitution on manufacturing. But 
the manufacture of an aristocratical interest, under the 
pretext of encouraging work of a very diHerent nature, 
may reduce both manufacturers and husbaudmeni as 
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(Strickland says, is already effected in the case of tlie lat- 
ter, to the lowest state or degradation.") 

This de^adation could never have 1>een seen by a 
friend to either^ who could afterwards approve of pro- 
tecting duties. Let us tal^e the article of wheat to unfold 
an idea of the disadvantages which have produced it. If 
wheat is worth l^s. sterling in England the TOlb. the 
j nrrmers sell it here at about m. sterling.*— 'American a^- 
culture then meets English agriculture in a competition, 
compelling her to sell at little more than one third of the 
price obtained by her rival. But American manufactures 
take the field against English on very diffisrent terms* 
' T|)ese competitors meet in the United States. The Ame- 
rican manufactft^res receive first, a bounty equal to the 
' freight, commission and English taxes, upon their English 
rivals I and secondly, a bounty equal to our own neces- 
sary imposts. Without protecting duties^ therefore, the 
American manufacturer gets for the sam^ article, about 
06 per cent, more, and the American agriculturist about 
180 per cent, less, than their English riviils. Protecting 
duties added to these inequalilies, may raise up an order 
of masters for actual manufacturers, to intercept advan- 
tages too enormous to escape the vigilance of capital, im- 
poverish husbandmen, and aid in changing a fair to a 
fraudulent government ; but they will never make either 
of these intrinsically valuable classes richer^ wiser o.r 
freer. 
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NUMBER 4. 



THE POLITIOAL STATS OF AORIOVLTURE, OOMTlMUEO^ 

Iw ibis number I shall consider a reason for protectioe 
duties to^encourage manufactures, which, if it is sound, 
4>vertums the whole argument against them. In every 
essaj on behalf of manufactures, we are told, that by 
creating; this clasps with bounties and privities, we shall 
both make ourselves independent of foreign nations, and 
also provide a market for agricultural labour, as an aris* 
tocracy, in all its forma, is a market for labour. And the 
high price of wheat in England, is contrasted with its 
low price here, to prove the latter assertion. It would 
be sounder reasoning to contrast the high price of manu» 
faotur^s here, with the low ^ice there, to prove that they 
ought to give bounties to agriculture to provide -a. market 
lor manufactures. Nations and indivtdaids are universal- 
ly promised wealth by political swindlers.«^The English 
price for wheat, is coupled with the English political sys- 
tem. Without adopting the causes of uutt price, the eU 
fects springing from these causes cannot follow. The idle 
classes of the nobility, clergy, army, navy, bai|ker$ and 
national debt holders, witn their servants and depen- 
dents, arc^ the items of an aristocracv, which has reduc- 
ed the agricultural class to a poor and powerless state, by 
the juggle of persuading it to buy high prices, by creating 
and maintaining these idle classes. The national debt 
alone maintains more people, than there are agriculturists 
in Britain. These do not amount to a tenth part of the 
nation. It is to this combination of causes, and not to 
manufactures singly, that the English agriculture Is in- 
debted for its hi^h prices. 

These very prices are themselves proofs of the oppres- 
sion which produced them. They are the efiect ot the 
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tendency which industry haa to recoyer back some equi- 
valent h'om fraud, and of the necessity of fraud to ex« 
tend some encouragements to industry. But shall we op- 
press our agriculture, merely to demonstrate that abuses 
have a tendency to excite countervailing efibrts, and 
load it with English impositionsf for the s^e of the ina- 
dequate reimbursement of English prices ? 

Let him who hopes to live to see the aericultural clast 
of die United States, reduced by English policy to « 
tenth part of the nation, undertake to provCf that such a 
reduction would be a proof of its prosperity. If he could 
defend such a theory, he ^ould at last be practically dis^ 
aj>pointed, unless our manufactures should drive theEn^ 
lisn manufactures out of the world, and occupy their 
place. The ingenious device of agriculture in Knjglandy 
m bestowing money on noble, c^rical, military ana char- 
tered idlers, for the sake of selling its nroductsr to get 
back a part of its own, would turn out still more misera- 
bly, except for the vast addition to the manufacturing 
class, by foreign demands for its labour. If England only 
manufactured for herself, her manufactures woiild con- 
stitute but a wretched market for agriculture. One la- 
bourer feeds many manufacturers. One manufacturer 
supplies many labourers. Before the promise of English 
prices for bread and meat, tobacco and cotton, can be 
realized, from driving in manufacturing by protecting 
duties, we must be able to drive out manufactures by pro- 
tecting fleets into every quarter of the globe ; and so like 
some booby heirs, take up a parent's follies, at the period 
he is forc^ to lay them down* 

Still more hopeless is the promise of the manufacturing 
mania, ^' that it will make us independent of foreign na- 
tiolis/' when combined with its other promise of provid- 
ing a market for agriculture. The promise of a market, 
as we see in the experience of Enaland, can only be made 
good, by reducing the agiicultural ctass to a tenth part of 
the nation, and increasing manufacturers by great manu- 
factural exportations. This reduction can onij be accom- 
plished by driving or seducing above nine^tenths of the 
agricultural class, into other classes, and the increase by 
aJliiave aod patriotick navy. Discontent and misery will 
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- be the fi'uits of the first operation, and these would con^ 
stitute the most forlorn hope for success in the secondt 
; By exchanging hardj, honest and free husbandmen for 
\ the classes necessary to reduce the number of agricultu- 
irists, hiw enough to raise the prices of their products^ 
*8h&U we beeome more independent of foreign nations ? 
'What ! Secure our independence by bankers and capita* 

i lists? Secure our independence by impoverishing, dis- 
couraging and annihilating nine-tenths of our sound yeo- 
manry? By tiirning them into swindlers, and depen- 
dents on a master capitalist for daily bread. 

There are two kinds of independfenee, real and imagi- 
nary. The first consists of fiie right of national self-go« 
vernment; the second of individual taste or prejudice* 
T)ie yeontanry of the fore st are best l&alculated to pre* 
serve tlfe first, and the yeomanry of the loom are best cal- 
riilatedto feed the second. A surrender of the first to 
obtain the second, would be a mode of securing our inde* 
pendence, like England's converting her hardy tars into 
barbers and tailors, in order to become independent of 
French fashions. 

The manu&cturing mania accuses the agricultural spi- 
rit, of avarice- and want of patriotism, whilst it ofiers to 
bribe it by a prospeet of bettef prices, whittles down in-^ 
dependence into cargoes of fancy goods, and proposes to 
metamorphose nine-tenth» of the hardy sons ol tl^e forest 
into every thing but- heroes, for the i^and end of gratify-^ 
ing the avarice of a capitalist, mooied or paper interest* 
Opinion IB sometimes- prejudice, sometimes zeal i and 
often craft. These counterfeits of truth have universally 
deluded the m»ority of nations into the strange conclut> 
sion, that it will flourish by paying bounties to undertak-^ 
ers for national salvatian, for national wealtii, and for 
national independence. The first imposture is detected, 
the second begins to be strongly suspecited, but the tltird 
has artfully provoked its trial, at a moment when it can 
conceal the cheat under the passions excited b-y transitory 
circumstances. Hatred of England, a pretended zeal 
for> national honour ^ and the real craft ojf advancing the 
pecuniary interest of a few capitalists $ have conspired 
to paint a protecting duty system, into so strong a re*" 
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semblance of patriotism, and honesty, as to lead agricul" 
; ture hj a bridle made of her virtue and ignorance, to« 
i wards the worship of an idol, compounded of foUj and. 
\ wickedness. "^^^ "^ 
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THE POLITICAL STATE OF/ AGRIOULTURB, OOllTIimE0» 

« 

Ji^NGLisH agriculture has completely tried the project of 
enriching itself, hj buying markets with bounties. It haa 
provided more of these markets, than the agriculture of 
any other nation. Yet it is unable to feed its own people^ 
many of whom are indebted to foreign agriculture for- 
daily bread. No profession in England is deficient ia 
hands, but the agricultural, and none other a cypher iit^ 
government. They have lords, bishops, officers civil 
and military, soldiers^ sailors, bankers, loaners and capi-^ 
talists in abundance, and all- of them have an influenci^ 
in the government. These are the markets in which the^ 
English agriculturists have successively lud*- out ^eir 
money, in order to get good priced,, and die more, of these 
markets they buy, the less liberty and wealth they retain^ 
If the agriculture of the United States would only con^ 
aider how it happens, that it can yet live upon six shil'* 
lings sterling a bushel for wheat, wheif. the English agri-^ 
oulture is perishing with sixteen^ the film drawn over Wm^ 
«yes by the avarice with whid^ those charge it^ wha de*- 
Mgn to^ cheat it, would- &il oflp. Thesolutioo of tiie appft^ 
rent wonder^ lies in the delusion of buying* psice bjfr 
bmioties. The bounties zf% partly, but never completelf' 
iseiiiibursed by the price *" Though the payer^of the booD-^' 
lEefrg^fr Biosr nm^ be gain»&8&.|^i(^ %at^ Uus^ tte^ 
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tdwer price, when be pftid no bounties. Therefore tiie 
i'eceiyers of the bounties beceme ricb and idle, and the 
receivers of the price, poor and Faborious. And this ef- 
fect is inevitable, because the bounties must for ever ottt>- 
run the prices tliej create, op no body could subsist on 
them. If the bounty paid was equal to one shilling a 
buixhel on wheajb, and should caise the price nine pence, 
the receivers, of the bounty would gain three pence a. 
bushel OR all the wheat of the nation, and agriculture 
would lose \tj though it got a higher price. And this ob-*^ 
vious fraud is precisely the result of every promise m 
every form made by charter and privilege to enrich or en* 
courage agriculture. 
The ajgricultureof the United States, found itself in 
^r the happiest situatioB forprosperity imaginable, at the end 
of the revolutionary war. It h^d Bot yet become such an 
egregious gqdeeon aa to believe, tnat by sivins ten 
niiflions oiTdollars evecy year to the tribe of' underta- 
kers, tomakeit rich, they would]return it twenty ; and it 
could avail itself of all the markets in the world, where 
tiiis ridiculous notion prevailed. These were so many 
minxes of wealth to the agriculture of the United' States .^ 
The idle, clericat, military, banking, loaning, and ennor 
bled classes, as has been stated; do certainly have the 
V Effect of raising agricultural prices ver^r considerably ^ 
. * ^ but the ftgiriculturists who pay and* maintain these classes, 
.,» stih lose more by them than they gaui. Now the United 
3tates, as a sec4ioaof the commercial world; might have 
^ pliared in the enhancement ofagricurtura} price, produced 
•by &ach unproductive orders in other countries ; and paid 
hoae of the ruinous expense of vvealth or liberty, whicil 
they cost They might have reaped the good,, and avoid- 
ed the evil. And agriculture, ftir once Ln its life, might 
bave done itself justice. But tlie wiseaere chose to reap 
the evil, and av^idthe ^ocjd; and if its situation has been 
'occasionally tolerable, it was sorely against its will, or 
by accideat.~ln the first eight years after the levolution, 
« \ \ l)eing the first period ia the latter ages of the world, that 
\ /ifirricoiture could make laws, k legislated sundry items. 
* ^f the British system for buying markets or raising prices-* 
f^ *i . >. f, 1,... u nnrtaced their jj^owth, seas taraise 
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up wMt to a larg^y and eoe to a monstrotts size ; and als# 
most sagaciousljT pohibited itoelf^ fir^t from sharing in the 
benefit of the higti prices produced by aristocraticiu insti- 
tutions in France, and secondtj from sharing in thoa& 
produced in the same way ift Eiigland. European agri* 
culture is gulled or oppressed by others; American, guUa 
or oppresses itself* 'fhe first is no* longer weak enouf^ 
to think, that its battalion of aristocraticai items, does it 
any good^ but it is now unable to follow Us judgment; 
the seconds though able ta follow its own judgment, has 
adopted the exploded errours heartily repented of by the 
first, and far outstrips it in the celerity of its progress 
towards a state of absolute submission to other interestii 
by shutting out itself from markets enhanced at* the esr 
pense of other natiims ; and at the same time by creating 
^^"^ the English items, of capitalists, or masters for manufac- 
f {^^^ turers, bankers, lenders, armies, and navies. Our true 
*^ interest was to pay nothing for markets,, spurious and 
swindling to those who buy them,, and yet to share in 
their enhancement of prices.. We. have pursued a dififer« 
ent course, and 1 do not recollect a single law, state or 
continental, passed ia favour of agriculture, nor a single 
good hpuse built by it since the revolution; but I know 
many built before, which have fallen lata decay. Oar 
agriculture is complimented by presidents, governours^ 
legislators and individuals ; and the Turks reverence a 
particular order ai' people as being als<i favoured by hei^ 
veiu 
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VHB PQX.iT|OAIi STA.T9 OF AGRICULTURE^ CONTINUED*- 

X HE argamentsto prove the political errours under whicli 
our agriculture is groaniiiK^ may suggest a suspicion, that 
r am an enemy to mannmctures. The fi^ct is otherwise. 
I believe that protecting duties, or whatever else shall 
damp agricultural effort, and impoverish the lands of our 
country,' ii the only real and fatal foe to manufactures ; 
and that a flourishing agriculture will beget and enrich 
manufactures, as rich pastures multiply and fatten ani- 
mals. He, who killed the goose to come at her golden 
«ggs, was such a politician, as he who burdens our expir- 
ing agriculture, to raise bounties for out* flourishing manu- 
ftctures. — He kills the cause of the end he looks for. • 

I meet such an insinuation by another argument. Pro- 
tecting duties; impoverish and enslave n^aoufacturerS' 
themselves, and are so far from being intended to operate 
in their favour, or in favour of a nation, that their end and 
tfflect simply is to favour monled capital, which will seize 
upon and appropriate to itself, the whole profit of the 
bounty extorted irom the people by protecting duties ; and 
allow as scanty wages to its workmen, as it can. Monl- 
ed capita] drives industry without money out of the maJP- 
kef, and forces itlhib its service, in every case where 
the object of contest is an enormous income*. The wages^ 
il allows to industry are always regulated by the expense 
cif subsistence, and not by ime extent of its ^ain*. Mo-^ 
Bled capitalists constitute an essential item ot a govern- 
ment modelled after the £nglish form.^ To advance thisr^ 
kem^ foK the sake of streDgthening the governmeni a-^ 
gain€bt the people^, and not tor the sake o£ maQafaotnrers^ 
mthe object qC froleoting dntiea^ Tme^ will: say muM 
a Kead«Kst kttt ffiai » iMt tb« iUs^ b«K»^ Oblpoi»E£r 
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Tefential is the logician who can prove, that an axe will 
ctft under a moimrchj, bat not under a repttblickJ 

Some king^ I believe, requested the mercantile class 
of his subjects^ to ask of him a favour. The greatest, 
your majesty lean gra^nt us, said they, is, to let_us alone. 
I'rotectipg Quties are such favours to maaufacturers, as 
the pretended favours of kings are to merchants* Thej ' 
impoverish their customers, the agriculturists^ and place ' 
over themselves an order of masters called capitalists,. , ^ 
which intercepts the profit, destined, without legal in- 
terposiikion, for industry. Many other arguments might 
be urged to prove that protecting duties beget the po^ 
verty of manufacturers, * but this- is not my subject, .f o 
that I return. 

The bitterest pill which the English government com- / • 
peMed our agriculture to swdlow oefore the revolutions**'^ 
was, the protecting duty pill, or «n eauivalent drug, gild«{ ' 
ed with the national advantage of dealing with fellow sub.-^^' 
jects^ and, after having gone through a long war to get; 
rid of this nauseous phjrsiek, we have patiently swallow-* 
ed it, gilded also by other doctors with the national ad* 
vantage of dealing with fellow 'Citia^ns : The power and 
wealth of the pohtieal doctors,, who have recommended 
these self same political drugs, depended considerably 
in both cases, on their being swaUowed. '-- . 

I will suppose that oi»r protecting dnties^do liot exceed 
the average amount of £5 per centum, that they had ex- 
pelled every article of foreign manufacture, and bestow- 
ed on our brother citizens a complete monopoly of our 
manufactural wants, and nn ability to supply them. I , 
will suppose too in favour of a project, which must depend 
on concessions, to obtain the respect of examination, thaf 
the agricultural interest shall be able, after this blessed de- 
siaeratuni of the protecting duty system is obtained, to 
get at its old markets tlie same price for its products, and 
annually bring home the whole in ^ gold or silver, for the 
useofourown capitalists and monopolizers. This, have 
said n^ny ^eat ministers of state, who had no know* 
ledge of agriculture, would complete its prosperity. 
- It is the prosperity of giving one fourth above the mar- 
ket price for all the manuiactures it needs., It is the boooot 
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of retttrniDg with emptj ships from ports, at which the 
same things can be boi^ht for <ine fourth less. It is the 
boon of a direct tax or a system of exeise, to supply the 
revenue* which the success of the project would aoni* 
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THE poi/rrieAL state of agrioulturx^ coNnNVXx>« 

• _ 

jThe blessing of complete success in the |>lan of expelN 
ins foreign manufactures, by raising bounties upon agri- 
cniture, may be exhibited by figures upon data, however 
conjectural m amount, corireet in principle* Suppose 
agnculture annually to bring home forty millions of dol- 
]St9f she would be annually robbed of ten millions, by 
a protecting duty of 25 per centum, for the benefit of 
•apitalists. . Suppose her share of the taxes,, state and 
continental, to be 15 millions, and that out of the re^ 
maining fifteen, she has five millions to pay to bank- 
ers; ten will remain, leaving her an annual incomeper 
poll, of about 21,50 for building houses, paying expenses, 
and improving lands. But if we take into the account, 
that foreign nations neither would nor could pay our 
agriculturists with specie for their produce, tiiat they 
would countervail upon this preposterous project, and that 
every countervailing act or theirs, would operate upon 
our agricultural products, even this gl.50 would become 
the victim of retaliation, and leave the farmer as- fund» 
less for purchasing manufactures, as for improv^ig his 
land* 

This blessed scheme of shutting up its markets, for the 
encouragement of agriculture, has been wonderfully oyer*. 
looked as a means for encouraging manufactures. |n the 



loiter case^ markets are eagerly sought for^ and barter 
universally allowed. England takes a{^cial care notta 
limit the sales of her manufactures directly or indirectly 
to returns in specie, knowing that the attempt would des« 
troy tiiem. She endows them with the home roedopoly^ 
andf freedom to make the best bargains in all the foreign _ 

markets they can get to. Manufacturin g is her staple: ' 4.,Jj 
agricul ture is e urs. " ' ^<^*«A#, 

Tlnruniied'^iStes hit exactly upon the same mode for - // '' 
tiie encouragement of our agriculture after the revolutipn5 ( ,-/ 
that the English did before it, for the purpose of pillaging \, ' ' 
it Every congress has adhered to their predecessors i^ ^ '<■, 
in the same policy. . The agriculturists, to' get rid of it, 
fought England, and having evinced their power to con* / . . . 
trol a ^eat nation, are quietly submitting to this spectre \^ "' • 
of patnotism. \ * / 

The English before the revolution, quartered upon our - \ 
agriculture, a necessity of buying its manufactures at 
home, or within the empire, whils% it )emoyed ^e equi* 
valents of being free from their ti^atfon, n-om paying any 
of the interest of their paper systems, from contributions 
for supporting their armies, navies, bishops and pension* 
ers, irom the frauds of their treasury system, and of shar- 
ing in the enhanced prices, produced by fraud which did 
not reach the provinces. The same system inflicted by* ^ 
congress, is attended with^none of these equivalents; ; <(^^/ ^ 
Agriculture pays and must forever pay most of whatever f ?,^^ ' 
is collected by taxes, by charters, by protecting duties,. ' «' 
by paper systems of every kind, for afmies, for navies^ 
and though last, not the least of its losses, of whatever 
the nation is defrauded by a treasury system operating in 
darkness. If the taxes are directly laid on property, 
agriculture pays nearly the whole of them; if on con- 
sumptions, an unequal share, because of ^e greater num- 
ber of hands she emplovs than any other business, and the 
smaller profit derived from their labour. Had our policy, 
instead of assailing agriculture, with the English system f/ 
of quartering upon her a legion of legal separate interests/ /. ^ 
(to resist which she had spent her blood and treasure in af ^^ 
long war with that nation) been, guided by these consi-' 
derations, she would not have been subjected to the very 
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evilg, to avoid which, she had so recently and glorioasly 
jj^ersevered thrc^ueh that war. 

The effects of yoking agriculture to armies, navies^ 
I {taper frauds, treasury frauds, and protecting duty frauds 
since a revolution, which it laboured for» like the ox wha 
. ^ \ tills the crop to be eaten by others, are visibly an in- 
V. < crease of emigration, a decrease in the fertility of land, 

i sales of landed estates, a dejgy and irapoyWishn^^ 
^4^ [both in mind and fortune oTWeja]^^^ and an 

*^::;excHari|e of^hatlionest, virtupu8,~ pa|notick and -bold 
' [class of men, for"an ordeF of stock-jobbers in loans, 
J Banks, manufactories, contracts, rivers, roads, houses, 
I ships, lotteries, and an infinite number of inferiour 
, tricks to get money, calculated to instil opposite princi- 
ples. 

\ All the varieties of this order receive bounties, and 
agriculture pays them. They gain from &ix to twenty per 
centum profit on their capitals: agriculture seldom or 
never gams sis, except in a few southern instances. In 
fact, it very rarely gains any thing, if an income, derived 
from an impoverishment of tlie land, ill deserves the name 
of profit. 

The injustice of superadding upon agriculture these un- 
necessary burdens to those which are necessary, is illus- 
trated by supposipg the duties upon foreign manufactures 
to be only five per centum, and nearly or i|uite all our 
duties are abpve the supposition. To. such duties are 
still to be added the profits^^f the English and American 
merchants, through whose hands the goods pass, and tlie 
freight. These duties, profits and freight, would alone 
constitute an encouragement to heme manufactures of at 
least twenty per centum ; a suni quite adequate to any 
encouragement which honest policy would defend, or 
common justice suffer. And as all tne occasional calami- 
ties of commerce, are losses to agriculture, and pri2es to 
manufactures, her fatuity in kneeling like the camel to 
receive burdens, nnder the -notion that she is receiving 
bounties, can have no antithesis more perfect, than the 
Bpecies of dexterity which inflicts them. 
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THE POLITICAL STATE 07 AGRICULTURE^ 0OllTI«VE^ 

Protecting duties to enrich manafacturerS) are Hke 
banks to enrrch farmers, bishops to save souls, or feudal 
lords to defend nations. England has demonstrated the 
character of each member of this kindred quartumvirate. 
Protected by feudal lords,- it was conquered almost by 
every invader; taught by bishops^ corruption^ having 
^en distilled through all inferiour ranks, deposits its es- 
sence in this reverend order of servility and selfishness ; 
enriched by bankers, farmers flee from the cultivation of 
lands, which yield the highest nominal returns to agri** 
cultural labour of any in the world, until a surplus of 
bread is exchanged for a deficiency ; and fed with the 
endless bounties of protecting - duties, one sixth of the 
labouring manufacturers, constantly occupy prisons or 
poor houses> whilst the rest may be said to aie daily upon 
their daily wages. 

Monarchies and aristocracies, being founded in the 
principle of distributing wealth by law, can only subsist ; 
by frauds and deceptions to dupe ignorance into an opin« ' ' 
on, that such distnbutions are intended for its benefit f 
but in genuine repu]2lifiks, founded on the principle of , , 
leaving wealth to be distributed by merit and industry, 
these treacheries of govern niient are treasons against na- 
tions. 

They substitute the principle which constitutes an aris- 
tocracy, for the principle which constitutes a true re- 
publick ; strike with a fatal ignorance, or a sordid ma- 
lignity, at the heart of the political system ; and eifect a 
fraudulent and treasonable revolution. 

Mj . feilaw.. labourecs, mechanical or agrieulturdl, let . 
us never be deluded into an opinion, that a distribution i 
of wealth by the government or by law| will aiLvaoee 4 
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our interest— -We are the least successful courtiers of 
any rank in society, and of course have the worst pros- 
pect of sharing in any species of wealth, bestowed by 
goYernments. It is both contrary to the experience of 
all maAkind, and even impossible. We constitute the 
majority of nations. A minority administers govern- 
inentd and ledslates. Compare the prpbability of its 
taking wealth from itself to give it to the majority, with 
that of its defrauding the majority to enrich itself and 
its partizans ; and you will account for the regular cur- 
rent of experience. Consider, however splendidly a 
minority may live upon the labours of a majority, that a 
majority cannot suosist upon those of a minority, and 
you will see that it is impossible for experience in future 
to teach a different lesson. 

"■ Let uis not flatter ourselves, that laws can be made to 
enable majorities to plunder these minorities, or to plun- 
der themselves : or to fatten a man by feeding him with 
slices cut from his own body. If a scheme could be con- 
trived in favour of agriculture, similar to the protecting 
duty scheme in favour of manufacturers, it would en- 
slave the farmers as it does manufacturers. The utmost 
favour which it is possible for a government to do fur us 
tfarmers and mechanicks, is neither to help nor hurt us. 
JThe first it cannot do I for whom can laws strip or famish, 
xo clothe or feed the vast majority we compose ? Aware 
that fraud or oppression cannot permanently subsist, ex- 
cept by feeding on majorities, those who compose these 
majorities^ if tiiey are wise, never fail to see that their 
interest points to a republican form of government, for 
the very purpose of preventing the pa^isage of laws for 
quartering or pasturing on them minor intet-ests. These 
majorities are the pasture upon which all minor factitious 
interests, however denominated, fatten ; and it would be 
as unnatural for majorities to fatten upon such legal mi- 
nor interests, as for pastures to eat the herds grazing on 
them. 

The interest of labour covers every national majority, 
and every legal bounty is paid by labour. This interest 
cannot r^^ceive legal bounties, because there cannot exist 
a treasury for their payment. The utmost boon with 
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which government can endow it, is the enjoyment of that 
portion of its own earning, which the publick good can 
spare. Whenever bounties are pretended to be bestow- 
ed on labour, bj privileges to feudal baron^^ to defend it, 
to bishQps to save it, or to capitalists or bankers to enrich, 
it, an aristocratical order is unavoidably erected to piU 
fer and ensjave it ; becau.se though majorities cannot be 
enriched or ennobled by bounties or privileges, minori- 
ties can ; and these bounties or privileges must pf course 
settle, not against^ but conformably with the laws of na* 
ture, both moral and physical. 

The farce of legal favour or encouragement, hs^s been 
SQ dexterously acted in England, to delude both the agn- 
cultural and^ mechanical interest, the interest of labour, 
or the^ majority of the nation, as to have delivered this 
majority, shackled by protecting duties, bounties and pro- 
hibitions,, into the hands of an inconsiderable monied aris- 
tocrae;}^, or combination of capitalists* Into this net, woven 
of intricate frauds and id^al credit, the majority of the na- 
tion, the interest of labour, tlie agriculturists and mecha- 
nicks have run, after the baits held out by protecting du- 
ties, bounties and prohibitions. From its dreams of wealth 
It is awakened under the fetters of a monied aristpcracjt 
and unfortunate as Prometheus, it is destinj^ to eternal 
and bitter toil to feed tliis political harpy, and to suffer 
excruciating anguish trom its* insatiable voraciousness*-^ 
Sometimcfs this net has been baited to catch.mechanicks, 
at others to catch agriculturists, and perhaps it is but 
just, that these real brethren interests should fatten the 
alien tribeof stock-jobbers, as a punishment for mani- 
festing a disposition to devour each other. 

^^j^XayruMTS and mechanicks have been political slaves 
in all countries, because we are political fools. We know 
~how to convert a wilderness into a paradise, and a forest 
into palaices and elegant furniture \ but we have been 
taught by those whose object is to monopolize the sweets 
of life, which we sweat for, that politicks are without our 
province, and in us a. ridioulous aifectipn \ for the pur- , 
pose, of converting our ignorance into the screen of re-* 
gular advances, which artificial interests or legal factions, 
are forever making ia straight or zigzag lines, against the 
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citadel of oUr rights and liberties; Sometimes after one. 
of these marauding families have pillaged for a thoosand 
years, we detect the cheat, rise in the majesty of our 
strength, d^ye away the thief, and sink again into a le^ 
thargy of intellect so gross, as to receive him next day 
in a new coat, as an accomplished and patriotick stranger, 
9ome to cover us with benefits. — ^'Fhus w© got rid of 
tythes, and now we clasp banks, patronage and protec* 
ting duties, to our bosoms* Ten per centum upon labour 
wals paid to a priesthood, forming a body of men which 
extended knowledge, and cultivated good morals, as 
some compensation for forming also a legal faction, guid- 
ed by the spirit of encroachment upon the rights and pro- 
perty of the majority, ^orty per .centum is fliow paid oa 
our labour, to a legal faction guided by the same spirit,, 
and pretending to no reli^on, to no morality, to no pa- 
triotism, except to the religion, morality and patriotism 
of making itself daily richer, which it says will enrich the 
nation, just as the self same faction has enriched Eng- 
land. This legal faction of capitalists, created by pro- 
tecting duties, bankers and contractors, far from being^ 
satisfied with the tythe claimed by the old hierarchy, will, 
in the case of the mechanicks, soon appropriate the whole 
of theip kbouf to its use, beyond a bare subsistence f 
though in the case of farmers, it has yet only gotten about 
four times as much of theirs, as was extorted by the odi-^ 
ous, oppressive, and fraudulent tythe system. We know 
death very well, when killing with one sythe, but wis-^ 
l^ke hi|n for a deity, because he is killing^ with fouc^: 
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RospEHiTY) neither in manufactures, nor in paper 
speculations, is ever expected without a capital, and yet 
ca pit al is filch ed from agricultur.fi< under the pretence that 
ft wKl produce her pfosperifyT^The capital thus filched 
is made hj laws to yield a oetter profit without labour, 
than it could with it, and becomes a premium offered bv 
government to those who desert the labours of agricttl-"^ t/" 
ture. Hence we see capital flying from the fields, to th^ \ 
^legal monopolies, banking and manufacturing. The laws 
have established a thousand modes by which capital will 
produce quicker and larger profits, than when employed 
in the slow improvements of agriculture. These bribes \ 
offered to its o^serters have already produced the most;/^ 
ruinous consequences. Avarice every where seizes them 
with avidity, and rails at agriculture, as sordid and un- 
patriotick, for wishing to withhold them ; as the vulture { 
might huve railed at Prometheus, for wishing to keep his / 
liver. The best informed agriculturists are driven for' 
Self-'defence, or seduced b^ the temptationsof the wealth, 
with which they are solicited, to .sell their lands, which 
require labour, for the purchase of a better profit requir- 
ing none ; or at least to diveK to this object, whatever 
capital accident or industry may h^ve thrown into their 
hands. And the capital thus drained from the usei^ of 
agriculture, by this irresistible and perpetual legal 6y8« 
te.n, has reduced it to a skeleton for want of nourish- 
ment ^ . ^ 

Strickland, the English farmer, who came to this coun^ ^/ ' " 
try with tlie' intention of escaping from the agricultural 
oppressions of his own, and returned disgusted, discos 
▼ered artd described this death-infiicting operation in the 
52d and 63d pages of his pamphlet. ^^ Before the rt^ 

5P 
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Ititioo,'' says he, ^ the capital of the conntrj was yest«» 
^ ed in the lands, and the landed proprietor held the 
^ first rank in the country for opulence and information^ 
^ and in general received the best education which. Anie« 
^ rica, and not unfrequently, Europe, could afford them.*' 
Now, ^' the capital, as well as tne government of the 
<^ country lias slipt oat of the hands of land owners >> 
<* and these new people are employed in very diiferent^ 
^ and, in the present state of things^ more productive 
^^ speculatloiui than the cultivation of lands } m specula«- 
^ tions frequently at variance with the best int^ests of 
^ the country. In some of the states, the gentlemen oJL 
^ landed property have passed into perfect oblivion ; ia 
** none do they bear the 'sway,, or even.possess their due 
M share of influence.'^ On t)ie eleventli da^ of January^ 
W^T, a committee waa raised in congress for the promo- 
tion of agriculture who reported. '^ That the encourage* 
*' mentoT agriculture is an object highly worthy the pub- 
'^ lick attention, as it ouistitutes the most useful emptoy- 
^ ment far our citizens,, is the basis of manufactures and 
^ commerce, and the richest source of national wealth- 
^ and prosperity — and that the science of agriculture was 
'^ in its infancy.*' One would have thought that these 
sentiments would have suggested the folly of st^irvinjg 
this useful infant, to &tten tlie p§rnicious legal infant calU 
ed capital;, of compressing one into a dwarftand stretch'*, 
ing the other into. a giant. No such thing* It was -dan* 
died a little. A toy fi^r its amusement called the ^^ Ame- 
xican. society of agriculture,'* was talked of.. This toy. 
^as found to be uncohstitulional, because it would add. 
but little to the power of the geneial government, and 
the infant was turned to. graze in impoverished tields.>» 
The constitution was construed to exclude congress from 
the power of fostering agricultsre by patents or bounties,, 
gnd to give it the ppw&r uf fostering banks and manufac- 
tures by patents and bounties; a^d a republican and agri^ 
<^ltui:ai people plunged into tliis absurdity, to. advanct^ 
the project of a statesman in favour o£ monarchy. Agri-- 
^ultuce, in Its ioundering> like an ox whilst nreaking^ 
g^ve.the statesman a tumble, and thea tamely iuibA|ittef£ 
p ^ yukei kft had laslMoiiJftdfc 
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A^ a^icultural improvements cannot be made n^ith* ; 
out capital; as capital' will not be employed in them, if \ 
it can find,more profitable employment ; as the laws have 
created a variety of employments for capital, attracting 
it by bounties and premiums drawn from, agriculture ; and / 
as thid subtraction from one and addition to the otiiers^ / 
have caused capital! invested under such legal patronage \ 
to be more profitable than when employed in agricultural j 
improvements; itfollows*, that such improvements can- / 
not take place, whilst a policy so completely fitted to / 
counteract them, remains. Bring, before your mind some 
twenty or thirty modes of employing capital, and imagine 
that one of them produces the least profit and most toil ; 
and further, that this one is oppressed in various ways ix> 
advalnce the prosperity of all the rest. Could one of the 
emblems of agriculture himself (mentioned in the last 
number) conceive, that capital would fly from allthe pro- - 
fitable modes, to acquire comparative penury and exclo^r 
sive toil ia the service of the unprofitable mode; or be 
persuaded, that an utter destitution of capital can ad- 
vance the prosperity of this one modev whilst he is told 
on all hands,vthat capital alone can advance that of everj 
other ? This is not an imaginary, but a real case. 

The project of creating a race of capitalists, as an en<^/ 
gine to endow the government with more power^ seems- ^ "^ 
to me to be unfavourable to all the callings and interests: 
of society, save to the calling of governing, and the calU 
ing of capitalists. Whikt agriculture \s^ more particular* . 
fy impoverished by it, thiti; impovefiishment contains ai 
resulting blow for every thing which a^ fertile country and 
a flourishing a^ricuituce nurtures^^ and tiua bounty of^ 
f cotectiog. djuXiea will< inflict upoa the mannfa<ture|S» 
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themselves, or real workmen, in lieii of comfort and com* 
petence, which a mnltitude of them would gain by free 
industry, an impossibility of obtaining either, with the 
consolatory prospect of the vast weaiui of their masters, 
the capitalists. 

Unaer the same system, England, the most fertile 
country in the world , wants bread. Arthur Young states^ 
that a portion of that country, sufiicing, if cultivated, to 
make Kiigland a great exporter of bread stuff, lies un- 
cultivated. The average crop of wheat in England is 
about Sa bushels an acre, and the average price about 15s« 
a bushel sterling. Yet capital finds better employment 
under this system there, than in agriculture. I'his exor- 
bitant price is therefore an insufficient equivalent for the 
oppression it suffers from the system. Tne average crop 
[ of wheat in some states is as low as five, in none above 
ten bushels to the acre, and the average price about five 
^ shillings sterling. Will one seventh or one fourth of the 
. <. crops, and one third of the price here, enable agriculture 
.:. % to bear a system, under which, with a product and price, 
\ ten or twenty fold better, it is not enabled to sunply a 
' ^^ nation with bread ? An acre of' wheat in Englana pro- 
'^ duces to the farmer 26/. Ss. sterling ; here in some states 
- ; ll 10«. in others SL sterling. And nere the profits of mo- 
V. .^ ney -jobbing, or capitalists, are as great as in England. — 
. ■ If agriculture with such products and prices, is so bad a 
; .^^ business there, compared with credit-jobbing^^^ to be un- 
^ able to raise bread tor the nation, what fatedo our pro- 
, ducts and prices pronounce upon it here ? 
> A material difference between the landed interest of 
Ithe United States and^)f England, is the funeral dirge of 
V the former. Thermit is distinct from agriculture, and 
associated with the kfistocracy of capitalists. Here it is 
united with agriculture, and iated without equivalent to 
feed that aristdcracy. There it is a landlord, here it is a 
tenant. J There its rents supply it with capital to embark 
in the legal money spongers for absorbing the earnings of 
*" ^ labour $ here it is labour itself whose earnings these mo- 
Bey sponges absorb. I'here it is fed with the most deli* 
(lious morsels of royal patronage, afforded by a system for 
not tandiiordsy kutlak^ ; here^bttt alew ot these 
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aorsets fall to its share, and these have been previously 
carved from its own carcase. There the interest of idler 
ness legislates, and it legislates in favour of idleness.— «. 
Here the interest of labour legislates, and it also legislatSft 
•fe favour of idleness. 
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M. HE political eviTs vAnth bear upon agriculture, are k 
providence which will unalterably determine ifo fate, un-^ 
less they are removed, and therefore the only remedy^ 
which can avert diis fkte is to .remove them. I shall 
quote Strickland but once more, because his veracity is 
insufferable. I have selected hitherto his softest passa- 
ges, for he asserts, that our soil is nearly a caput mor-^ 
tuum ; that our landed property is no longer an object of 
profit or pleasure r-^that few good hotises are builaing in 
the countrv, or ^improvements of any kind taking place $ 
and that tfie opulent are quitting it for the towns. But 
when he says, page 55^ ^' the^ mass of those we should 
^ call planters or farmers, are igncn^ant, uneducated, poor 
^ and indolent,'* his veracityb ecomes in«$olent. Has Mr» 
Strickland forgotten, that we agriculturists had the saga-*^ 
eitv to discover, that theEngfi gh^gisjem of creating^, an 
oraer of fiil^itaUsi^y was levelled directly at our prosperity, 
aniTltlie magnanimous perseverance to get ria of its au« 
thors ? L^ him remember this achievement, and foi^et 
what has Mcome of the system itself ; and then he will 
certainly retract his severe censure upon our understand^ 
ing!» and perseverance»^ 
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I would further ask Mr. Stricklaodyivhether itis a very 
uncommon thin^, even in his enlightened England, for 
the people to mistake the shadow for the suhstaacet or to 
follow their passions in pursuit of the oppressor, rather 
than their reason in pursuit of the oppression. In short». 
are not the pages of history replete with instances of 
destroying the tyrant and retaining the tyranny ? * And 
why should we agricuUurists be called ignorant and indb- 
lent, when we are only ^uUed, just as mankind in gen- 
eral, the enlightened citizens of Europe, and his own 
fellow subjects are gulled ? Why should the good sense 
and constancy of regarding the principle rather than 
the a^ent, be exclusively expected of us r 

It IS, however, certainly true, that nothing can flourish 
under oppression. Neither agriculture nor civil liberty 
can exist in declamations, or te toasted into prosperity. 
Our stru^lesi.to resuscitate dying agriculture, must^like 
those of bisyphus, yield to. a stronger depressing power. 
The plough can have very little success, until the lawa 
are altered which obstruct it. Societies for improving 
the breed of sheep or the form of ploughs, will be as like- 
ly to produce a ^ood gy&tem of agriQulture^ und^r depreis* 

^ sing laws, as societies for improving the Enclish form of 
government under their depressing system of corrupttout 
A good pen may produce a very bad treatise. 

Agricultural societies, to take a chance for success, 

must begin with efforts to elect into th^ general and state 

legislatures, a genuine agricultural intereffts uncorrupted 

by stock-jobbing, by a view of office, or by odious personal 

vices $ taking care to combine talents with this genuine 

character. \Vise agricultural elections, constitute the 

only chance for abrogating a policy, which is the ruin of 

agricultural prosperity. 

> The bounties, frauds and useless expenses, which 

I strengthen the government and corrupt tne nation, and 

j are drawing a vast annual capital from agriculture, would 

J then be applied to the invigoration of the militia. Such 

^ a measure would return to manufactures and agriculture 

\ their own capital, and improve both the national soil and 

\ the national spirit. The nation would exchange ineffec* 

'.tual armameuts for an irresistible ardour $ an iliipover-% 
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ishing, for an improving soil ; disrespect for itself and its 
native haant^, for national pride and love of country ; 
and a school of stock-jobbers and contractors, for a school 
of patriots. Bot agriculture and the militia receive 
abundance of praise and an abundance of oppression and 
neglect, nor can^ a mod^ of encouraging; either by law, 
be discovered, whilst no difficulty is felt in rearing up 
mercenary armies, and more mercenary capitalists fot* 
the same reason. It is impossible by law to encourage 
agriculture and the militia, and also capitalists and stand* 
ine armies. ■-. 

The remedy of construing the constitution honestly is > 
a simple one. It certainly intended to bestow as little/- 
power to tax agriculture, in order to raise a bounty for *"' 
manufactures and credit corporations, as it does to tax 
manufactures, in order to raise a bounty for agriculture. 
Let the imposts be regulated by their constitutional in- 
tention, and agriculture will cease to be oppressed by 
bounties bestowed by statesmen out of her purse, to ad- 
vance their own designs. The words and the spirit of /^ 
the constitution are so entirely adverse to the idea of < . 
enabling congress to exercise a partiality equivalent to 
the ruin or opulence of states, relyins distinctly upon 
agricultural or manufactural staples of commerce, that 
the unconstitutionality of the power, ought to render the 
policy of its exercise an unnecessary inquiry. It is fur- 
ther unnecessary, because however favourable it may be 
to capitalists, it is subjugation even to manufacturer?, 
and must impoverish a vast majority of the people in eve- 
ry state, of the union to enrich a few, neither the neces- 
sity or advantage of which is suggested by the consti- 
tution* 

It is easy to withhold future charters for establishing 
corporations to fleece ag;riculture and manufactures ; it * 
will be harder to repeal those already granted. Yet 
there is no point upon which the liberty of the nation 
more certainly depends, than the subversion of the doc« 
trine of a judicial power, to turn laws into contracts, .^ 
and render them irrepeasable, under a line of tiie consti- 
tution, which uses the identical words ^ law and con« 
tract'' in different senses. To try this doctrine, by 
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which charters, once the yehicles of liberty, aYe inge'- 
niouslj converted into vehklea of alaverj, I wish that 
congress would grant to a corporation of capitalists, the 
exclusive privilege of furnishing the coantrv with manu* 
factures for one thousand years, with a stipulation for 
protecting duties, equal to -an exclusion, for the same 
term. It would bring this. momentous qnestioo to a fair 
decision whilst we have power to consider it. 
^ The last, though not tne least politicai expression upon 
\ agriculture, whicn I have selected, for this short consi- 
deration of its political state, is our ' treasury system> 
copied from thB English, and of course liable to the same 
abuses. It is so utterly destitute of any security for the 
: honest application of publick money, that no congress, 
committee of congress, or member 9f congress has ^ ever 
examined the accounts oi a single year, or been able to 
form a conjecture on the subject. The detail of checks 
is a detail of dependence and subserviency, and a tissue 
of ineffectual formality. The money passes in gross 
sums into the hands of a host of sub-treasurers. The 
system fell at once into the grossest of those corruptions 
which contaminate the British policy, that of losing sight 
of money after its appropriation, and considering it as 
constitutionally gone, however small a proportion of its 
object was obtained : so that an army upon paper, costs the 
same sum as an army in the. field. This subject is how- 
ever too long and intricate to follow away from that I am 
pursuing. This abuse in both countries endeavours to 
shrink trom publick view, behind screens called sinkin§; 
funds, for applying a surplus of revenue to the payment 
of debt. These screens cover pecuniary abuses against 
those annual critical examinations of the items of publick 
expenditure, so wholesomely practised by state legisla- 
tures. Such annual examinations by congress would 
probably leave with agriculture a considerable amount of 
capital annually taken from her, to enrich knaves; for 
no other description of men can get a shilling from -the 
omission of an. annual examination of the publick ac- 
counts. From the loan of money in Holland to put the 
United States' Bank in motion, to this day^ every mi- 
nority has testified to great pecuniary abuses 5 and none 
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when conyerted into a majority^ has ever prOYided a 
remedy against them. 

The only remedy in this case, as in others, is to dect 
into congress a genuine asricull^ral interest, uncorrupt* : ^ 
•ed by a mixtnre with stock-jobbing, by a view of ofiEKO, \ 
or by odious personal vices, and combined with good \ 
talents* 
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M. HE political causes which oppress agricultim have 
been considered, before the domestick habits which viti* 
ate it, to guard against the errour of anx>pinion, that the 
latter may be removed, whilst the former continue, Se 
long as the laws make it more profitable to invest capital 
in speculations without labour, thaii in agriculture with 
labour; and so long as the liberty 4f pursuing <me's own 
interest • exist; the two strongest human propensities, a 
love of wealth, andaloveof ease, will render it impossible. 
The reason why agriculture is better managed in Europe 
than in the United States, is, the coercion of necessity 
upon the labourers to 4inprove it to the utmost. The 
landed interest there and acre, as was before observed, 
entirely differ. The tenants or agriculturists are a spe- 
cies 01 slaves, goaded into ingenuity, labour and economy, 
without possessing any political importance, or the least 
share in the ^vernment. They are lashed into a good 
system of agriculture in the same way that good discip- 
line is produced in an army ; and this good system of 
agriculture is also for the benefit of their landlords and' 
legislators, just as the good discipline of an army, is 

4 
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for the benefit of its generals and other « officers. It is 
more out of the power of English tenants or agriculturists, 
to become landlords, capitalists or manufacturers, or. to 
escape the coercion whicn forces them to stretch the mind 
and the muscles after improvement, than of soldiers ta 
desert. However they may move from place to place^ 
like horses transferred from owner to owner, they are 
doomed to the same fate. Oppression which causes 
agricultural in^provements in England, vnW prevent it in 
the United States, because it cannot seize and hold fast 
tiie agriculturist, v There, he can only soften oppression 
by superiour skill or industry. Here, he can nee fi*oai 
it into a wilderness, or into a charter, and gain greater 
profit with less labour. We copy the English frauds 
upon the agriculturists, forgetting that the English power 
over him does not exist here. That instead of being 
able to lash him into excellence for the benefit of others, 
we can only solicit him by his own interest and happiness ; 
and that this solicitation is an insult upon his under- 
standing, if it honestly tells^ him, that government will 
establish the policy of scattering bounties at his expense, 
and of bestowing more profit and ease upon paper capital 
or fraudulent credit, than he can derive from solid land 
and honest labour. Being free, if he is wise^ he will prefer 
a share of profit and ease, to a share of loss ana toil. 
The cunnine declaimers in praise of those who choose 
the yoke of evils, for the sake of getting the yoke of 
Julessings for themselves, only deceive fools, so that wis- 
/doni as well as wealth is flying from the agricultural in- 
terest, and taking up her residence with the policy of 
; making capital employed under charters, in credit shops 
^ and in manufacturing, more profitable than capital era- 
ployed in agriculture.'— -This union of wisdom and wedth, 
will in time reduce agriculture to the European regimen, 
'i and the a^iculturists to the grade- of tenitntd to a system 
' for fostering dealers in money and credit, at the expense 
of the makers of bread, meat and cloth. This system, 
however slowly, certainly creates a clscss of rich and wise^ 
land a class of poor and ignorant, and terminates of courae 
I in some European form of government* 
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I I have heard it said that the weight of ^lents in Con- 
gress, has already appeared very visibly against the asri« 
cultuiists. Let us not deceive ourselves by ascribing 
this to popular folly in elections. It is owing to the tran- - 
sit of wealth, and of course wisdom, from agriculture to 
its natural enemies, charter and pmilegej This constant ^ 
process diminishes daily the chance for elections to hit 
on agricultural talents, and wiU soon destroy the power to 
obtain them./Tf the fact exists as to a deficiency of these tal- 
ents in Congress, it proves the existence of a moral system 
which begets that fact, and discloses the inevitable fate of 
the agricultural interest/? 

To the force of thts^aleful system, as well as to the 
brevity proper for an essayist, some of the defects sprin- 
kled throughout tlie view I have taken of the political 
state of agriculture, ought injustice to be ascribed ; and 
if it fails to excite the aa;ricaltarTst8 in and outof Cpngress 
to look into their situation, it will only prove that the sys- 
tem has already' had its effect otr the author or his rea* 
ders. Chartered knowledge is kept alive by its associa- 
tions, and chartered interests advanced by frequent and 
mature consultations. An imitation of this example is the 
only mode of revtvin^ agricultural knowledge, and of ob- ' 
tainingjustice for agricultural interest. And if the sugges- 
tion of establishing agricultural societies in each Congres- 
sio'nal district, t%r the purpose of considering and explain- 
ing repectfully to Congress, what does it good, and what 
Joes it harm, in imitation of other interests, should be ' 
adopted by agriculture, it may at least acquire the capaci- 
ty of distinguishing between good and eviu (Note A>} . 
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: jNeoro slavery is a misfortune t6 agricultttre, incapab^ 
of removal, and only within the reach of palliation. The 
state legislattires, hopeless of removing all its incon* 
veniences, have been led by their despdir to suffer all ; and 
^ among them, one of a magnitude sufficient to affect deep- 
ly the prosperity of agriculture, and threaten awfully the 
safety of the countrjr ; I allude to the policy of introduc- 
. iag by law into society^ a raee, or nation of people be- 
tween the masters and slaves, having rights extremely dif- 
ferent from either, called, free negroes and mulattoes. 
It is not my intention to consider the peril to which, this 
^ policy exposes the safety of the country, by the exclte- 
"' ment to insurrection, with which it perpetually goads the 
daves, the channels for communication it affords, and the 
reservoir for recruits it provides. I shall only observe,, 
that it was this very policy, which firs tdoomed the whites, 
and then the mulattoes themselves, to i^a fate suffered 
by both in Saint Domingo $ and which contributes greatly 
to an apprehension so often exhibited. Being defined by- 
experience in that country, and by expectation in this, it 
is unnecessary for me to consider tne political conse- 
quences of this pol icy. 

My present object is to notice its influence on agricul- 
ture.. This so entirely depends on slaves in a^reat pro- 
portion of the union, that it must be deeply a&cted by 
I whatever shall indispose them to labour, render them 
I intractable, or entice them into a multitude of crimes and 
) irf-egularities. A free negro and mulatto class is exactly 
calculated to effect all these ends. - They live upon agri- 
culture as agents or brokers for disposing of stolen pro- 
ducts, and^diminish its capital, both to the extent of these. 
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stolen products, and also to the amount tf the labour lost 
in carrying on the trade. 

Ther wound agriculture in the two modes of being an 
nnprodfuctive class living upon it, like a stock-jobber or 
capitalist class, and of diminishing the utility of the slaves. 
This latter mode might be extended to a multitude of 
particulars, among which, rendering the slaves less happy, 
compelling masters to use more strictness, disgusting 
them with agriculture itself, and greately diminishing 
their ability to increase the comforts, and of course the 
utility of slaves, would be item^ deeply trenching upon 
its prosperity. It is however unnecessary to prove what 
every agriculturist in the slave states experimentally 
knows, namely, that his operations are greately embarrass- 
ed, and his enorts retarded, by circumstances having the 
class of free negroes for their cause. 

The only remedy is to set rid of it. This measure 
ought to be settled by considerations of a practical moral 
nature, and not by a moral hypothesis, resembling several 
mechanical inventions incarcerated at Washington, beau- 
tiful and ingenious, but useless. It is substantial, not 
balloon morality, by which the Questions ought to be con«» 
sidered ; whether a severance oi the free negro class from 
the whites and slaves, will benefit or injure either of the 
three classes; or whether it will benefit or injure a majori- 
ty of them as constituting one body ? The situation of the free 
negro class is exactly calculated to force it into every species 
of vice. Gut offfrom most of the rights of citizens, and from 
all the allowances of slaves, it is driven into every species 
of crime for subsistence $ and destined to a life oi idleness^ 
anxiety and guilt. Tlie slaves more widely share in its 
guilt, than its fraudulent acquisitions. They owe to it the 
perpetual pain of repining at their own condition bv hav-' 
mg an object of comparison before their eyes, roagnined by 
iits idleness and thetts with impunity, into a temptation 
the most alluring to slaves $ and will eventually owe to it 
the conseqaencea of their insurrections. * The whites wiH 
reap also a.harvest of consei|uences^ from the free negro 
€(ass, and throoshout all their degrees of raqksi^ffer much 
in their morals from the two kinds of intercourse main- 
tained with iU If vice is misery | thia middle c^l«a4f ui^ 
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doubtedly placed in ft state of misery itself, and contrf^ 
btttes greatlj to that of the other two. The interest of 
virtue, therefore^ as well as sound poliev^ is allied with the 
interest of ac;neiritaret in recommending the }»ro]iosed 
severance. Kit should, not benefit everj individual olF 
tbe tiiree classes, as is ntobable, no doubt can exist of ii% 
benefitiAs a minority et each, and avery ereat majority 
of the wnole. No injury^ but much goba to the whites 
and slaves is perceivable in the measure. And relief 
from the disadvantages af inferiour rights, from A^ neces^ 
sity of livinff in a settled courseof vice, and from the dan- 
gers portended to it by a commotion aynong the slaves,, 
promises great benefits to the free negro eliass itself from 
a severance. 

It may be easily efi*ected by purchasing of Consress- 
lands sufficient for tiieir subsistence in states where sTave^ 
ry is notalliswedy^and ^vins^them the option of removing, 
to those lands, or emigrating wherever they please. — 
Perhaps botb the national safety and prosperity would, 
^stify a harsher measure-. To advance both by bestow- 
ing rewards, cannot be severe^ unjust or illiberal. 

At least it will be admitted by those acquainted with> 
tbeHsalnect, that the prospestty ot agricttUure is considera^ 
6Ty innuei^ed by ^e eii«mBfll«iee» wlka^ktA tn i& thi&- 
Bumber... 
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K^ooieTiEs areinstitated'tocontrolanddiininishthe im- 
perfections of human nature, because without them itge* ^ 
Derates ignorance, savageness and depravity c^^nanners^ 
Those bestr constituted, cannot however curc^t #f a dis- 
position to- eommandV and to live by t^ie laboiiFof others ;^ 
ft is^^ eternaliy formiiig sub-societies for acquiring power 
and wealth, and to these perfidiousy ambitious, avaricious 
or unconstitutional sub-societieS) the liberty and proper- 
ty of. the rest of the bodjr politick has universally fallen 
a prey. They are of a civil ar military complexion, or 
of both, "as the circumstances of the case may require 
' fraud or force. Ancientiy, the general ignorance of mair- 
kind, caused the frauds or supersHtion to-suffice for work- 
ing the ends of traitorous sub-societie&. As these be^ 
came exploded^ the more intricate pecuniary frauds were 
resorted to« Now^ on account of the increasing know- 
ledge and more prying temper of mankind, military force 
is united witk peatnkury fraads. And hitherto* the most 
perfect society for die publick good> had never been able 
to defend itself against 8ub-societie» in some form for. 
advancing- the wealth or power of a faction or a particu- 
lar interest. Combine with this- universal experience, 
tliat it i& impossible to conceive a form of society better 
calculated to excite and foster iacttons-or sub-societies, 
Mian one constituted of distinct colours, incurable pre- 
judices, and inimicable interests^ and the inferences are 
unavoidable^ if tiie badges of foolish names can drive- 
men into* phrenzr without cause, will not those whick^ 
powerfully assail both reason^ and the senses, create dead-- 
ly factions- 

The' attempt wilt undbubtecHy ttermiha^e according to- 
%i^ Bftture of many as it. has* onee idii^eady terminated^ 
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but its catastrof ' e ought rather to be courted than avoid- 
ed if the author of the notes on Virginia is right in the' 
following quotations. "The whole commerce between 
master and slave" says he << i»a perpetiial exercise of the 
« most boisterous passions, the most^ unremitting despo- 
^^ tism on one part, and degrading submissions on the 
^ other. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches 
^ the lineaments of wrath,^ puts on the same airs in the 
^ circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst of 
<^ passions, and thus nursea, educated and dail j exercis- 
^^ ed in granny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious 
<^ peculiarities. The man must be a prodigv who can re** 
^< tain his manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
<* cumstances.-— The almighty has no attribute which can- 
^^ take side with us in such a contest.'* Such is the pic- 
ture exhibited in the notes on Vii^niaof " the manners'^ 
of the people, without a single palliating circumstance ; 
and VVinterbotham in his history of America has quoted 
and varnished.it anew. 

No man has bf en less accustomed than the author of 
the Notes on Virginia to paint his opinions, for the same 
reason that an Indian pMnts his body ; and yet from read- 
ing the whole chapter on the manners 61 that state, a 
stranger would hardly form a more corvect idea of them,> 
than a stranger to Indians would of their colour, on see- 
ing one painted -coal black. Circumstances afiect the 
mind,^ as weather does beer, and frequently produces & 
sort uf moral fermentation, which throws up bubbles of 
prismatick splendour, whilst they are played upon by the 

\ rays of some temporary efterve^cence, out destined to- 

\ burst when the fermentation ceases.. The Notes on Yir- 

/ igima were written in the heat of a war for liberty 5 the 

^ ihuman mind was luade still hotter by the French revolu- 

'tion ; and let those who were insensible of the mental 

fermentations and moral bubbles generated by these caus- 
es, censure Mr. Jefferson. 1 should be unjust to do it.. 
If Mr. Jefferson's a^^sertions are correct, it is better 
to run the risoue of national extinction, by liberating and 
fightiiig the blacks, than to live abhorred of God,, and 
.lonsequently hated of man* If they are erroneous, thej 

/•ttght not to b« adimt^d ^ arguments M tbe eittamas^t* 
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ingf poItejTk Tlie considerations, which this chapter of ^ 
impassioned censure of slave holders, inspire, are too 
extensive for a tiastj essay, but a few of them may be 
noticed. I shall pass over the enlistment of the J)eity in 
tiie question with an humble^ hope, that his justice and 
mercy do not require the whites and blacks to he placed 
in such a relative situation, as thai one colour must ex- 
tinguish the other; and as inclining to think the enrol- 
ment of his name on the side of the slaves, somewhat like 
a charge^ of inattention to his own attributes, apparently 
siding with masters throughout all ages and among most 
nations hitherto, the liber^ing St. Domingo masters ex-t 
cepted ; and not a little tinged with impietj. Slavery! 
was carried fojrther among the Greeks and Romans 
tlian among ourselves, and yet these two nations prodttc-| 
ed more sreat and good patriots and citizens, than, pro*- * 
bably, alTthe rest of the world. la the United States 
it is also probabfe that the publick and private character 
of individuals is as good, as in the countries where loco* 
motive liberty and slavery to a faction,^ exist $ nor do the 
slave states seem less productive of characters in whom^ 
the nation is willing to confide than the others. Eveiii 
the author of the quotation himself may be fairly adduc- 
ed as an instance whichrefutes every syllable of his chap- 
ter on Virginia manners, unless indeed thb refutation, 
and an abundance of others like it, can be evaded by 
forming the beat citizens, into a class of prodigies or mon- 
sters, to evade the force of eminent virtues towards the 
refutation of erroneous assertions. 

These facts are referred to the consideration of the 
physiolosist. To me it seems, that slaves are too far be- 
low, and too much in the power of the master, to inspire 
furious passions ^ that such are nearly as rare and dis- 
graceful tpwards slaves as towards horses ; that slaves are ^ 
more frequently the objects of benevolence than of rage ; 
that childi-en from tlieir nature are inclined to soothe, 
and hardly ever suffered to tyrannize over them ; that 
they open instead of shut the sluices of benevolence in 
tender minds ; and that fewer good publick or private 
Qharacters have been raised in countries enslaved by 
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some faction or particular interest, than in those where 
pergonal slavery existed. 

I conjectui^ tlie cause of this to be, Ihat vicious and 
mean qualities become despicable in the eyes of freemen 
from their association with the character of slaves. Cha- 
racier^ like condition is contrasted, and as one contrast 
causes us to love liberty better, so the other causes us to 
love viilue better. Qualities odious in themselves, be- 
come more contemptible, when united with th& most de- 
graded class of men, than when seen in our equals ; and 
pride steps in to aid the struggles of virtue. Instead 
therefore, of fearing that children should imbibe the qua* 
lities of slaves, it is probable, that the circumstance of- 
seeing bad qualities in slaves will contribute to their 
virtue. 

For the same reason the submission and flattery of 
slaves will be despised, and cause us rather to hate ser* 
yilit^ than to imbibe a dictatorial arrogance ; and onl j 
inspire the same passion with the submission and flattery 
of a spaniel. It is the submission and flattery of equals, 
which fills men with the impudent and wicKed wish ta 
dictate, and an impatience of free opinion and fair dis<^ 
cussion. This reprehensible temper is a sound objection 
against any species of human policy, which generates it, 
and applies most forcibly against that conferring on an 
individual a power, so to dispense money and honours, as^ 
to' procure submission and flattery from the highest ranks^ 
and conditions in society, a.thousand times more genial to 
pride, than the submission and flattery of a poor slave ;. 
and ten thousand times more pernicious to nations. 

Virtue and vice are naturally and' unavoidably coexis- 
tent in the moral world, as beauty and deformity are in 
the^animal ; one is the only mirrour in which the other can 
be seen, and therefore in the present state of man, one 
cannot be destroyed without the other. It may be thus 
that personal slavery has constantly reflected the strong- 
est rays of civil liberty and patriotism. Perhaps "it is 
suffered by the deity to perform an office without which: 
these rays are gradually obscured and finally obliterated 
by character^ and partial laws. Perhaps the sight o£ 
slavery and its vices may inspire the mind with an aftec*^ 
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tioQ for liberty and virtue, just as the climates and de-/ 
serts of Arabia, would make it think Italy a paradise. 

Let it not be supposed that I approve of slavery be- 
cause I do not a^ravate its evils, or prefer a policy which 
must terminate m a war of extermination. The chapter 
on the manners of slave-holders before quoted, concludes 
with an intimation, thai the consent of the mastery to a 
general ema,ncipation, or their own extirpation, were the , 
alternatives between which they had to choose. 8uch a 
hint from a profound mind is awful. It admits an ability 
in the blacks, though shackled by slavery, to extirpate 
the whites, and proposes to increase this ability by knock- 
ing off their shackles. 8uch a hint adds force to the re- 
commendation in 'the previous essay for separating the 
enslaved and free blacks, as some security against the 
prognosticated extirpation. And after such a hint, ^^ with 
what execration should the statesm^in be loaded" who 
thus forewarned, should produce the destruction of the 
most civilized portion of society, and re-people half tl 
world with savages. If £ngland and America wouh 
erect and foster a settlement of free negroes in some fer- 
tile part of Africa, it would soon subsist by its own ener-^ 
gies. Slavery might then be gradually re-exported, and 
philanthropy gratmed by a slow reanimation of the vir- 
tue, religion and liberty of the negroes, instead of beinj 
Agajn afflicted with the effects of her own rash attempf 
suddenly to change hun^n nature* 

(Nqte B.) 
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po far from having a system of agrrcultuFe among us, 
very few have even taken the troubte to discover or pro- 
vide any basis for one.— Had Archimedes proposea to 
move the earth without any thing for himselr or his me- 
chanism to stand on, or an architect to erect a city with- 
out a foundation, such projects would have been equiva- 
lent to ours for erecting a system Df agriculture upon the 
basis of the impoverishment of the land. Of what avail 
is any rotation of crops^ the best contrived implements 
«f husbandry, or the most perfect use of those imple- 
ments, applied to a barren soil ? Could a physician cor- 
rectly call the re^Iar administration of a slow poison a 
system of medicine, because he used the best <^on8truct- 
€d lancets, caudle cups, syringes and glyster pipes in 
killing his patient ? 

It IS absurd to talk of a system of agriculture, with- 
out having discovered, that every such system good for 
any thing, must be bottomed upon fertility. Before, 
therefore, we launch into any system, we must learn 
how to enrich our lands. The soil of the United States 
upon the Atlantic Ocean Is naturally thin, and exceed- 
ingly impoverished. It produces however good crops, 
when maae rich, almost under any species of cultivation. 
To make it rich therefore ought to he the iir^t object of 
our efforts, as without effecting this, all other agricultural 
objects, beneficial to ourselves or our country, mus't fail. 
Instead of this, for one acre enriched, at least twenty 
are impoverished. 

The disposition of our soil and climate to reward hus- 
bandry bountifully, is disclosed in the ^reat returns be-^ 
stowed upon bad culture, by the very moderate degree of 
natural fertility, possessed by the former. The climate 
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i^tieybnd'Otfr power, but the |>roductiveneft8 of jthe sml 
^Ihottt the help of art, is an encottpagement for us to 
recollect how impiously we have neglected the euUivation 
of a Deity so propitious. But this Deity has a rival de- 
mon called iffnorance, for whose worship the slave states 
have erected an established church, with a ministry, en- 
titled overseers, fed, clothed and paid to suppress eve* 
ry effort for introdncinf^the worship of its divine adver- 
sary.— -This necessary class of men are bribed by agricul- 
turists, not to improve^ but to impoverish their land, b^ 
a^share of the crop for one year; an ingetiioas contri- 
vance for placing the lands in these stages, under an 
aftnaal rack rent, and a removing; tenant The farm, 
from several gradations to an unlimited extent, is surren- 
dered to the transient overseer, whose salary is increased 
in proportion as lie ca^ impoverish the land. The great- 
est annual crop, and not the most judicious culture, ad- 
vances his interest, and establishes bis character ; and 
the fees of these land doctors are tnuch higher for killing 
than for curing. It is common for an ihaustrious over- 
seer, after a very few years, fo quit a farm on account 
of the barrenness, occasioned by his own industry; and 
frequent oban^s of these itinerant managers of agricul- 
ture, each striving to extract the remnant of fertility 
left by his predecessor, combines with our agricultural 
ignorance, to form the conipletest system of impoverish- 
ment, of whieh any other country can boast. 

I mean not to speak disrespectfully of overseers ; the^ 
are as good as other people; nor is it their fault if their 
employers have made their wealth and subsistence to de- 
pend on the impoverishment of half a contin ent. The 
most which the land can yield, anTselcIbiiTornever, im- 
provement with a view to future profit, is a point of 
common consent and mutual need between the agricultu- 
rist and his overseer ; and iKiey generally unite in 
emptying the cup of fer^Kty to thf di^gs. 

It IS discovered in England from ei^perience, that short 
leases were the worst enemies to agriculture. Those of 
twenty one years are*foundbj exfieris^nce to be too short 
for improvement. Must the practi^ itf hiring a man for 
•ne year by a share of the crof^ to, Iflnr ^ m W akiil 

5 ' 
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and indostry in killing land, and as little as possible in 
improving it, suggested bj the circuitistanees and neces- 
sities of settling a wilderness aniong hostile savages, be 
kept up to commemorate the pious learning of man to 
his primitive state of ignorance and barbarity P 

tfnless this custom is abolished, the attempt to fertilize 
our lands, is needless. Under the frequent emigrations 
of owners from state to state, and oi overseers from 
l^ljintation to plantation, it cannot be accomplised* Im-- 
poverishment will proceed, distress will follow, and fa- 
mine will close the scene. It is a custom which injures 
both employers and overseers, by gradually diminishing 
the income of the one, and of coarse the wages of the 
.other. Wagesjmjmoney would on the contrary, corres- 
ipond witfiTa system '^-gradual improvement, "by" which 
I the condition of both parties would be annually bettered, 
. and skill in improving, not a murderous industry in des- 
I troying land, would soon become a recommendation to 
I business, and a thermometer of compensation. 
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XHB modes of fertilizing land form a system, whollj 
unfit, as we shall see upon enumerating a few of its co;^- 
fltituents, to be enforced by an itinerant order, bribed to 
counteract most or all of them. The most effectual is 
found, when we have found the most copious fund of ma- 
nure. Manures are mineral, Tegetable or atmospherical. 
Perhaps the two last maj be resSvable into one. Mine*> 
ral manures are local and hard of access. But the earth 
swims in atmosphere and inhales its refreshments* The 
vegetajble world covers the earth, and is the visible agents 
to which its surface is indebted for fertility. If the vast 
ocean of atmosphere is the treasury of vegetable food, 
vegetabU manure is obviously inezhanstible. The vege- 
table world takes its stand upon our earth to extract the 
riches of this treasury, larger than the earth itself, and 
to elaborate them into a proper form for fertilizing^ its sur- 
face. The experiment of the willow, planted a slip, in a 
box containing 200 pounds of ^arth, and at the end of a 
few years, emibiting a tree of 200 pounds weight, with- 
out having diminished the earth in which it.grew, demon- 
strates the power of the vegetable world to extract and 
to elaborate the atmospherical manare^ This £00 pound 
weight of willow, was a prodigious donation of manure, 
by the atmosphere, to the 200 pound weight of earth 
in which it grew* It was so much atmosphere condensed 
by the vegetable process, into a form capable of being 
received and held by the earth, and uf being reduced ta 
v^table food, during its struggles to return to its own 
pnnciple, through the passes of putridity and evaporatioVi. 
Vegetables, like animals, itted on eacii other* inclosing 
for the sake of rearing vegetables to enrich the earth, is 
the mode by which the greatest quantity of atmospherical 



manure ean l>e infused into it with the least labour. It i^ 
prepared and spread without expense. Cross fences^ 
those drawbacks of man's folly from divine benevolence, 
are saved by inclosm^ to fertilize ; and if tb^ laws for 
confining land under inclosures, for permitting; animals to^ 
prowl at large, and for punishing landholders for the 
trespasses committed, by these marauders on their land, 
were made more conformable to justice, common sense 
and. common interest, the supplies of manure from the 
vegetable WorW, weuld becoi^ie combined with h vastdimi- 
nution of labour. Thus the two primary objects of ajGcriJ- 
culture, ^to fertilize the laod, ana save fabourV would h^ 
both attained to a measureless extent.. Vegetaoleft would 
collect fr6m the atmosplvere, an inexhaustible supply c^ 
manure, andsoreaid it oniand; fencing and timber to, greaA 
^xtenjt wouldbe saved, and agriculture Would'ston s^pir0 
to her most elegant ornaknent and useful impcovementy 
live fences. 

But alas 1 we persist in th& Qpinion, that laods ijpespasA 
<»n cattle, and not cattle on land. Out of emulation i 
suppose of anaticient doctrine^ which the bayonet only 
£oaid confdtr^ ilkttt.iiwA«bAii:Ar^ta» fasten ihm. g^juzb tjf^ 

the tail than the shoulder. , 

It is yet a question, whether the earth is enriched hf 
any species of manure, except the vegetable or atmosphen- 
cal, and experiments have hitlierto leaned tOwaros the 
negative.-^without new accessions of vegetable matter^ 
successive heavy dres«idgs with lime, gypsutn- and eveti 
marle^ have b^ect frequently found to terminate in im- 
poverishment. Hence it i^ inferred, that minerals operate 
as an excitement only to the manure furnished by the 
atmosphere. Fl-om this fact results the impossibiuty of 
renovating; an exhausted soil, by resorting to fossils^ 
which wilf eipel the poor remnant of life, anditideed it is 
hardly probable that divine wisdom has lod^d in the 
bowels of the earth, the manure necessary for its surface. 
^ However this question may be determuii^d, the impos* 
Sibil ity of obtaining mineral manure in qiiantities suffi- 
cient to enridi an impoverished country, leaves us no 
alternative ; whilst the spasmodick efforts it excites in the 
agony 4if death, are better calculated to accelerate the 
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eyiTy and to a^ravate natiooal distress by Inspiring (Use 
hopes, than to remedy the impoverishment of excessive^ 
culture. 

If vegetable matter i» either the onlj manure, or the 
only attainable mantire, capable of renovating our country^ 
let us cast oar eyes upon its surface^ and discover the de- 
mand, by computing the impo^verishment.. We want as 
much as" we have expelled, to get back to the state from 
which, we set out. We must retrieve, before we can im- 
prove. The nation never dies ; it is the yoke fellow of 
the earth; tbese associates must tlirive or starve t(^ther ; 
if the nation pursues a system of lessening the food of the 
earth, tjie earth in justice or revenge will starve the 
nation. The inclosing system provides the most food for [ 
the earth, and of course enaoles the earth to supply | 
most food to man. It is time working on space. 
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Xjet vt» boldly face the fact» Our country is nearly 
ruined. We Jiave certainly drawa out of the earth three 
fourths of the vegetable matter it contained, within reach 
of the plough. Yegetahle matter is its only vehicle for 
conveying food to us. If we suck our mother %> death 
we must die ourselves. l!'hough she is reduced to a skele» 
ton, let us not despair.. She is indulgent^ and if we re-^ 
turn to the duties revealed by the consequences of their 
infraction, to be prieseribed by God, and demonstrated byr 
the same consequences ta comport with our iatereat^^ shft 
will jet yield us mtilk. 

^ 5» 
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We must restore to the earth its vegetable matter, 
before it can restore to us its bountiful crops> In three or 
four years, as well as Irepember, the. willow drew from 
the atmosphere, and bestowed two hundred weight of vege* 
table matter, on two hundred weight of eai^h, exclusive of 
the leaves it had shed each year. Had it been cut up and 
used as a manure, how vastly Would it have enrichc^d ifa^ 
two hundred weight of earth it grew on ? The fact de- 
iDonstrates that by the use of -vegetables, we may collect 
manure from the atmosphere, with a rapidity, and in an 
abundance, far exceeding that of which we bave robbed^ 
the earth. — And it is a fact of high encouragement ; for 
though it would be our interest, and conducive to our 
happiness, to retrace our steps, should it even take us 
two hundred years to recover the state of fertility found 
here by the first Emigrants fiom Europe $ and though re- 
ligion and patriotism both plead for it, yet there might be 
found some minds weak or wicked enough, to prefer the 
murder of the little life left iR our lands, to a slow pro- 
cess of resuscitation. 

Forbear, oh forbear matricide, not for futurity, not 
for God's sake, but for your own sake. The labour ne- 
cessary to kill the remnant of life in your lands, will suf- 
fice to revive them. Employed to kill, it produces want 
and misery to yourself. Employed to revive, it gives 
you plenty and* happiness, it is matter of regret to be 
compelled to rob the liberal tnind of the sublime pleasure, 
bestowed by a consciousness of having done its utmost 
for future ages, by demonstrating that the .most sordid 
will do the utmost for gratifying its own appetites, 'by 
fertilizing the earth 5 that the process " is not slow, but 
rapid; the returns not diiiftant, but near $ ahd the gain, 
riot small, but great. 
* Inclosing is a single channel for drawing mantf re, hx)Qi 
the atm6spn6re and bestowing it on the earth. Though 
it is "the gkeat canal, there are a luuftitu'de of feeders. 
"These are not lost in admiration of tb^ mostpowerlul 
ntode for' fertilizing the earth, and wiW te sbbsei^uently 
remembered. 

At present it is n<*cessary to consider thi be>t nifede of 
practising the inclosing theory, it is one which can onljr 



succeed ia combination with a great number of agricul- 
tural practices, at enmity with those which at present 
prevail. . . 

It is at enmity with the practice of summer fallowing 
for wheat. Being founded in the doctrine, that vegeta- 
bles extract the principles of fertility from the atmos- 
phere, and elaborate tneoi into a manure for the earth, 
it is inconsistent with the doctrine that the earth will be 
improved by keeping it bare. .If vegetables do not feed 
upon, and consume earth, but upon the atmospherical 
manure, which may have beeii introduced into,, or is float- 
ii^g around it, then a naked fallow by increasing evapora- 
tion, will impoverish the earth, and waste at each plough- 
ing a portion of this fleeting fertility, without its being 
arrested by a crop. 

It accords with tlie doctrine of turning in a clover lay, 
<>r a beid of any other vegetable matter, f^r a crop speedi- 
ly sown or planted thereon, without disturbing this, new 
bed of vegetables, by which the previous stock of atmos- 
pherical manure in the earth is vastly increased, and the 
least loss by evaporation sustained . 

It is at enmity with shallow ploughing, because it ad- 
mits atmospherical manure into the earth by water and 
air, to a less depth, and loses it sooner by evaporation, 
and the more rapid escape t»f water from it^^ fluidity. 

It accords with deep ploughing, because it enables the 
earth to absorb more atmospherical manure through the 
lw.o great vehicles, air and water; and because it buries 
deepe§ tlie manure deposited on the earth in a' vegeta- 
l)le form; in one case inhaling more, and in both exliai- 
ing 1^. 
' it is at Enmity with the custom of exposing a flat aur- 
fateto the sun, avd accords with an oppositcone; be- 
cause by ttiC' first the force of its rays in promoting eva- 
poi^atbn is Increased, and by the second diminished. 
^ These cases are selected to suggest to the teader, that 
the theory of fertilizing -thcf- earth by atmospherical or 
" veg^itftble* mamyre^' is one,* whichy if correfct, vcill reach 
and in'fiuence^ ueat^ly the whdle* circle of our agricultural 
ia9des of managing the earth. 
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INGLOaiNG^ CONTINUED. 

If plants feed an earthy wlij do tliej perish by drought ? 
If the J did not feed on atmospherical manure, why do 
they instantly revive from rain r And why do we see them 
considerably revived even without rain, wht^n the air 
becomes condensed, after haying been greatly rarified^ 
if the food it affords them was not too thin in ane case^ 
and more substantial in the other P 

Drought becomes far less pernicious to crops, in pra< 
portion to the stoek-of atmospherical manure with which 
the earth has been stored to meet it, and the obstacles 
opposed to its loss* 

To avoid a frequent reference to experience as a vouch- 
er for the doctrines advanced in these essays, I shall 
once for all observe, that they are always drawn from 
that source, except when the contrary is expressed. But 
it would-be tiresome to the reader to wade through a list 
of experiments made with more industry than scientifick 
skilly for a long coun»e of time, and suggested, not bv a 
love of fame, but by necessity. Besides we must acquire 
principles before we descend to details* ^ 

Let us return to the case of drought. Its effects are 
greatly diminished by burying with the plough a c^ious . 
Supply of vegetable matter, and by opposing an uneven 
surface to evaporation. It is because this vegetable mat- . 
ter or atmospherical manure, elaborated into a solid form,, 
is the food of plants ; and this food is retained longer by 
deep ploughing and an uneven surface, than by shallow 
plougning and a level surface. And if these latter pracr 
tices are not combined with & good stock of vegetable 
food, the affects of df^ught appear 8o«(per, and are more 
fiital. 
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The sudden benefit of rain, to pltfits, demonstrates 
that it is loaded witk their food $ and its tranisitorj etfect 
eoually demonstrates that this food 'rapidly evaporates. 
Tliere is no manure the effects of which are more sudden 
or less permanent. As they disappear from drought, 
the loss must be attributed to evaporation. Checks u^oii 
' evaporation are of coarse auxiliaries to the inclosing 
system. 

The shade to the earth is a check it natUEallv produor 
esy and a. consequence of thip check is, that the atmos« 
. pherical manure carried by air or rain into die earth, be- 
ing longer ratained, is imbibed in greater quantity by 
the vegetable cover, and elaborated into a manure more 
permanent, than when deposited in these vehicles. 

Wood, and all the vegetables of softer texture, are 
exposed to the ellfeots of putrefaction and evaporation, in 
a degi^e so far below, water, that a complete dressing of 
atmospherical manure, conveyed in the vegetable vehi« 
cle, will discover its benefit for years, whitst one convey- 
ed in rain will disappear in a few weeks. It follows tKat 
the nearer the vegetable vehicle of manure from the at- 
mospheres approaches te wood, the longer it will las^ 

andthat the nearer it ai^oaches to wi^tert the snorceric 
W}11 last. 

If this principle is iBOundy a pmnt of great ioiportanoe' 
to the inclosing system is settled ; whether it is better to 
plottgh in veeetames in a succuleoit or a dry state? Every 
experiment i have ever made, decides in favour of the' 
latter, and these decisions correspond with the requbi-. 
tions of our theory. By ploughing in the vegetables sue* 
culeot, we stop uie process for extracting, elaborating 
and condensing atmospherical manure, and chiefly bury 
water, liable to the Jaws of evaporation, demonstrated 
in the caae'of rain, the richest, but the most short lived 
of every species of manure. The rapidity ^With which 
the water of vegetables in a succulent state evaporates, 
18 demonstrated in curing grass fot hay ; and the loss is 
probably greater when the vegetable is never reduced at 
all to a dry and hard state, tin the contrary, by suffer- 
ing the vegetable to acquire its most solid forih, it will 
extract more manure from tiie atmospherei and thi|» ma^ 
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Bure will be retained vastly longer by the earth ; so long 
indeed, that a ^od farmer will accumulate fresh supplies 
upon a remaining stock from time to time, soas to replen^' 
isn his land at a compound ratio. And by suffering the 
vegetable cover, whatever it is, to gain its hardest form, 
it affords longer sha^e to the surface of the earth, whilst 
it is also making daily extracts from the atmosphere, 
during its whole succulent existence, to be deposited 
within its bowels. 
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Ao draw^fi^otri the atAiosphere the greatest quantity of 
manure, to check the loss the earth sustidns from 
evaporation during the process by shade, to ^ve the 
manure the most lasting form, and to deposit it in the 
most beneficial manner, are primary objects of the inclo- 
sing system. 

The best ag^nt known to us for effecting the three first, 
is the red clover. Its growth is rapid ; its quantity ex- 
ceeds the product of any other grass | it throws up a suc- 
cession of stems in the same summer ; and these sterna 
are more solid and lasting than those of other grasses* 
These successive growths constitute so many distinct 
drafts from the great treasure of atmospherical ma- 
nure in one year. Whilst these drafts are repeated, the 
clover is daily securing'the treasure, in a form able long 
to elude the robber evaporation, whom it also opposes by 
shade. To its extracting from the atmosphere the great- 
est quantitjof manure, and elaborating it into a lasting 
form th^ most suddenly of any other vegetable .cover,t 



clover lays for >i^lieat are indebted for their fame.«-«Thelr 
success has been, attributed to the portion of the vegeti^' 
ble in a succtilent state, whilst it was owing to the great- 
er portion which had arrived to muturitj previous to the 
fallow. To ascertain this fact, let one moietj of a clover 
field be turned in as soon as its first crop flowers, and the 
other after tlie stem of the last crop is hard, and the 
whole sown on one day in wheat. 

The peculiar propensity of clover to be improved by: a 
top dressing oi the gypsum, is another striking circum- 
stance of its affinity to the system for fertilizing land by 
its own cover. As its grawth is suddenly and vastly in- 
creased by this top dressing, it furnishes reason to believe, 
that the effect flows from a disposition communicated by 
the ^psum to the clover, for imbibing atmospherical food 
by Its external parts ; and so much as it thus gains* 
aflbrds to the eartli a double benefit. One, that this food 
not being extracted from the stock of atmospherical, 
manure, possessed by the earth, does aot impoverish it; 
the other, that being bestowed on the earth from whence 
it was not taken,^ it adds to its fertility. 

The tap root of the clover also advances the intention - 
of the inclosing system in several respects* By piercing 
th6 earth to a considerable depth, apertures or pores are 
created for imbibing and sinking deeper a greater quanti* . 
ty of atmospherical manure ; so well defended by the 
shade of the top ; and the friability thus communicated 
to the soil, affords a most happy facility 'to the plough, 
for turning in its vast bed of vegetable matter. 

in coukinemorating the value of clover as an agent for 
transferring a portioii of the inexhaustible wealth of the 
atmosphere to the earth, we must not forget that every 
member of the vegetable world, contributes to tlie same 
purpose ; and that these auxiliai i(?b to clover will power- 
luily second its eitbrts, and may be success! ully suhstitu- 
ted^ for it« where circumstances deny its use. In the ex- 
hausted lands, sandy soil and dry climate of the country, 
below the mountains, clover will not live. Recourse 
must therefore be had to other 'means of improving the 
land to endow it, wi^ch a capacity oi resorting to its use. 
It is eminently endowed with this capacity bj a certain 
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degree of fertility, i^nd thenceforth' good 'management 
wiU retain and increase it. 

In the roean time, the best suhetitutefor clover should 
he sought for by experience.— rllie bird foot clover, as it 
19 called, is one or considerable promise; it will flourish 
in a sandy soil, is equally improved by tlie gypsum, 
affords early and good shade, makes a multitude of seed, 
an<may by a small degrei» of skill, be kept up without 
beingiiown. Though it perishes early in the summer, it 
yet leaves a great cover of dry veeetabJe matter on the 
eai*th, which defies evaporation, untn the plough can tUrh it 
in. And its dead coat is frequently pierced by other gras- 
ses, and sometimes by luxuriant growths of weeds, before 
unknown to the soil, which seem to come forward as wit- 
liesses to the fact of its fertilizing the land. This gra^s 
is an enemy to wheat on account of its early and rapid 

Kwth, and of course ought only to be used to fertilize 
d in*which. wheatought not to be sown. And as wheat 
cannot be beneficially sown in land, unable to produce 
red clover, the bird foot clover seems designed to take up 
the care of the soil, at the point of impoverishment, 
where the red lays it down. As red clover is the best 
associate of wheat, for the purpose of saving and improv- 
ing a good soil, bird foot is tlie best associate of Indian 
corn, for rendering the same services to a bad one. 

Individuals of the vegetable world are quoted, not to in- 
sinuate^that their powers for the object proposed are ex- 
tremely peculiar, hilt to illustrate my hypothesis. The en- 
tire vegetable creation must contrioute towards sustaining 
this hypotiiesis, or it must fall. If it is supported by this 
spacious foundation, there are few systems better sup- 
ported. Theretbre, after having deduced t^e benefit re- 
suiting to land by inclosing, from the hypothesis that ve- 
^ getables draw, retain, ^aim bestow on the earth the at- , 
mosphericai manure in great abundance, I shall proceed 
to consider other modes of manuring it, chieily iounded 
in the same hypothesis. 
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MANURING. 



It is not my design to advance any thing strange or neWi 
or to recommend expensive, difficulty or uncommon modes 
of i(nproving land. Brilliant projects for improvement^ 
in the present state of agrkulture, would be like dia* 
monds set in lead. My utmost design i^ to point out a 
few improvements which even ignorance can understand, 
and poverty practise ; yet such as may not be beneath the 
regard of knowledge, nor the interest of wealth. 

The most abundant sources for artificial manure in the 
most exhausted district of our country, are the offal of In* 
dian corn, the straw of small grain, and the dung of ani- 
mals. We find iu the two first, proofs of the value of dry 
vegetables as a manure.. If these few means for fertiliz- 
ing the country, were skilfully used, they would of them* 
selves suffice to change its state from sterility to fruitful- 
ness. But they are so egregiously neglected or mismati- 
aged, that we hardly reap a tythe of their value. 

There is no farinacious plant which furnishes so rich and 
so plentiful a crop as the Indian corn. It yields food in 
abundance for man, beast and land. By the litter of In- 
dian corn, and o£ small ^rain, and by penning cattle, ma- 
naged with only an infenour degree of skill, in union with 
inclosing, I will venture to amrm, that a farm may in 
ten years be made to double its produce, and in twenty to 
quadruple it ; the ratio of its increased value is of course 
still greater. 

There is no other secret in the business than that none 
of these manures be wasted. The agriculturist who ex- 
pects to reap good crops from neglecting his nianures, is 
equally a fanatick with the religionist, who expects liea« 
ven from neglecting his m#rals. 
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Details, however nhentertaining, may not be useless ; 
therefore I shall often resort to them. The stalks of corn 
should constitute the chief litter and part of the food, both 
of the stable and farm pen yard, during the winter. The 
sooner they are used after the corn is gathered, the more 
saccharum remains to bestow value on them as food, 
and the more manure they will yield, as evaporation 
diminishes both ; and this proceeds mx more rapidly whilst 
standing single, subject to the vicissitudes of weather, than 
when immersed in the steady moisture and cold climate 
of the farm yard.— As a food, the^ are better for horses 
than for cattle, because of thesuperiour masiicatins power 
of the former; whereas cattle are able to eat but Tittle of 
the stalk itself, and chiefly confine themselves to picking 
an inferiour food attached to it. Stalks carried morning 
and evening in loads, into the farm pen and stable yard, 
furnish both to cattle and horses much food, but to the lat- 
ter early in the winter, they are a species of fodder the 
most beneficial I have ever tried; and besides the manure 
they furnish, will amply recompense the farmer, by ena- 
bling him to spare his hay and corn blades, to be used 
when the labour of his team becomes harder. They ena- 
ble him also to relieve his land from the tax of pasturing 
tiorses, by the preservation of hay and blades for the sum- 
mer's use, and are in that way eminently subservient to 
the inclosing system. 

To the stalks are to be added the blades, tops, shucks 
and cobs of the Indian corn, all in some degree a food, and 
a plentiful litter. The value of the cob as a food is highly 
spoken of, but has not been ascertained by me; as a ma- 
nure, by depositmg them in deep furrows two or thre.e feet 
apart, barely coven ng them with a plough, and brin&;ing. 
the land two years afterwards into tilth, I nave found them 
excellent. In every view they illustrate the vegetable 
power of elaborating atmosphere into hard and enriching 
substanees. 

The great object in making and applying the manure 
arising from litter of every kind, and the dung of animals^ 
is to avoid the loss by evaporation. In obecuence to the 
Did £ngUsh authorities^^ have in varipus. ways compound- 
ed dunghills, kept thorn through thel^ummer^ and covered 
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with earth and with bushes, the manure of the farm pen ; 
and the loss has been regularly graduated by the fermen* 
tation produced, from a moiety to three fourths, being in- 
variably greater, the better the litter was rotted, or th<^ 
greater the degree of fermentation. . As a farther experi-* 
ment to ascertain the same factf I have several times pen- 
ned the same cattle on the same space for the same period, 
ploughing up one portion as soon as the pen was removed, 
and leaving the other unploughed for eight or ten weeks. 
On putting both at one time in the same crop, ihe result 
has uniformly been, a vast inferiority to a line, of that left 
exposed to the effects of evaporation. 
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^ MANURING^ OOl^TIXUED. 



AH effervescence which shall become SO intense, as fo 
produce a- visible evaporation or smoke, is said to be an 
effect of ploughing in a cover of ^een vegetables, and this 
effect is stated as an argument or fertilizing consequences 
to the earth. If an escaping torrent of manure is calculat- 
ed to impart lasting fertility to the earth, then the hy- 
pothesis which considers evaporation as a channel for im- 
poverishing, and not for fertilizing the earth, is an errour. 
Then also the ancient English habit of making manure by 
contriving every means ot promoting evaporation is^ cor- ' 
rect, and the modern notiourthat this habit wastes manure 
by restoring it to the atmosphere, is incorrect. The heat 
01 the sun will sometimes ntake wet earth smoke, but in- 
stead of enriching, it thereby extracts the manure con- 
tained in water. The evaporation of green vegetables in 
a perceptible smoke, must have a similar eilect. The 
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farm-pen fov cattle, vis iodjspensible, as being a vast sav-. 
ing upon the European custom of stationai;;' cow houses. 
Arthur Young is, I think, of opinioa^ that 1£00 acres is 
. that size for a farm best adapted for the economy of la« 
hour. Suppose two hundred jind fiftj acres of this farm 
to be annually ploughed, and fifty to be annually manur- 
ed : If this roailudng is commenced around a station 
for raising manure, in four years the station is isolated ' 
in the midst of two hundred acres of manured land, leav- 
^ ing it about six hundred yards distant from the nearest of 
the manuce^d la^^ which distance increases, as. the ma- 
nuring is e^ctei^ed, frpm that minimum, tq its ma^ximum, 
namely, the di$t^M>^ ^rom the centre to tiie verge of an 
area of one thousand two hundrei^ acres, ll^nce the ex« 
pense of carrying in the lifter, and[ carrying out the ma- 
nure, Will presently become' so enoTmous, as to drive the 
farmer ititd the ancient ruinous and abandoned custon^ of 
infield and outfield, or that of highly improving a spot 
around his house, apd highly impol^rishing the rest of 
ms farrn* 

An ambulatory cow house is the reme(fy>for this disas- 
trous mode of management. The sheep andhcattle should 
be employed in manuring.abroad, and the horses at home. 
The farm pens of the farmer should be placed in the field 
for cultivation, with. an eye to convenience or saving of 
labour, both in receiving the stalks from the shift of the 
preceding year, and also in distributing the manure in 
that to be cultivated. It is far better to make a lane of 
great length to conduct tlie cattle to water, than to omit 
this management. 

^ The greatest assiduity should be used in coaveying the 
corn stalks to these farm pens, and the stable yard as ear- 
ly as possibltS reserviog the shucks, the straw, the tops, 
the blades, and the hay for later periods ; because the in- 
jury to the stalks sta^jL^Jing sit^gle and^Kposed to the vi- 
cissitude of w^atlierVM^^^^^^^y greater ^om evaporation, 
than to these otlierarticlea of fi/od and Utter. Some small 
quantities of straw and shucVs should however be used 
with them, to produce compact^tess as a defence against 
evaporation, and to treat the cattle with a variety of food, 
SQ grateful to animals. The straw and the shucks afte^ 
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the stalKs are all in» will bestow a cover on them, xtnpene« 
trable to drought, and secure a^ain»t evaporation ; the se* 
veral kinds of litter are beneficially mingled, and the top» 
which covered the cow house are the last food of its inha* 
bttants. 

The ground to be manured, should be fallowed in the 
winter, since the more friable its state, the better it com- 
tnixes with the nnrotted contents of the farm pens, and 
the better these contents are covered \^th the plough.—* 
If this is neglected, the want of a thorough commixture) 
and the exposure of manure on the surface, both of which 
will happen in a degree when the> Ions litter of the farm 
pen is carried on unploughed ground, generally causea 
the loss of one half of the m^ure, and one hau of th^ 
crop. 
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JLhe winter's fallow to receive the spring manure, is 
a business capable of some inoprovemeiit, and economy 
of labour. Tl^is fallow,, when the manure is for Indian 
corn, as it ought to be where that grain is cultivated^, 
should be made b^ three furrows, forming a ridge five 
feet and an half wide. Two of these furrows are made 
by a large plough, calculated to cut deep and wide, and 
to turn the sod completely over ; and the third by a 
plough called a trowel-hoe, made one third la^rger tifian 
usual, with a coulter on the point, and a mould board on 
each side. If the field ^as been left in such ridges at its 
last cultivation, the large plough cuts a furrow on the 
ridge on each side- of its summit, making the sod it turnip 
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up to meet thereon^ and lieavhig under that sod' all the 
earth it can cover, unbroken 5 these two furrows will 
leave the old water furrow between them, or an equiya* 
kht spacer Which the described trowel -hoe-plough, with 
its two- large mould boards, will break up, throwing the 
sod on each ^de; Bf^th these ploughs should be drawn 
bj four horses, leaving the furrow made by. the trowel - 
hoe uncommonly deep and wide. In this state the ground 
lies through the winter. Its vegetable cover is buried so 
as to escape some loss by evaporation, the unbroken space 
is so mellowed bv the cover of the sod, as to become sof^. 
and friable by the spring, and the bottom of the large 
open furrow, commonly a dead clay, is invigorated by a 
winter's exposure to the atmosphere. 

The manure ought to be devoted to Indian com, be- 
ijtause a crop' of great value is thereby gained, whilst 
it is going through the process, supposed in England to 
be necessary to reduce it to vegetable food. Complete 
putrefaction is there considerea as necessary, for this 
end. Whereas, by planting the Indian corn, ^s soon as 
the un rotted manure^ of the farm pen is carried out and 
ploughed in, its growth is greatly nourished and finally 
perfected, by the time the putrefaction is completed, it 
catches the evaporation produced by the moderate fermen- 
tation of the rotting vegetable mJEttter of which the ma^ 
nure is compounded^ and exactly tliat portion of manure 
which is lost, by the custom of rotting it before it is used^ 
becomes the parent of a great crop» By the fall the ma^ 
ntire is reduced to a fit pabulum for wheat, and eVen more 
of it is saved for this end, mingled in the earth, and sub- 
ject to a moderate fermentation, thati if it had been re* 
tained in hot dunghills thrpugh the summer, exposed to a 
violent effervescence, and then exclusively devoted to 
this crop upon a naked fallow.— Phe area manured would 
not be at most above half the extent, and the degree of 
enrichment nearly the same. 

Indian corn thrives better with unrotted manure, than 
any other crop« and is precisely the crop, and almost the 
solitary one, ready to associate with coarse litter, the 
first growing weather which occurs after it is applied* 
Potatoes and tobacco may possibly possess the same qua* 
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Uty. The former certainly associate well with coarse 
manure, but neither are profitable as a crop ^ one is not 
adapted to the climate fikourable to Indian corn, and the 
other is not admissible into any good system of agricul^ 
turei 
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IVxANVRB from the Utter of a farm, ought to be chiefly 
made in the cool portion of the year, to avoid the enor- 
mous loss nroducea by a combination of heat, mofsture 
and rentable matter. If a considerable portion of this 
litter IS reserved for the summer's use, a considerable 
loss is unavoidable. A small part of it only may be kept 
for the stable, more for the sake of the liorses than for 
the object of roanurex— It is better for that object to ex** 
biCust the litter in the winter season, tiian to reserve any 
of it for summer, if the opinions that vegetables extract 
ipaiiurefrom the atmosphere, iand that nMinures are grad- 
ually evaporated back to their origin, be true ; because 
litter is exposed to a far greater loss from evaporation, 
by a commixture with moist dung in summer, than if it 
bad been spread on the farm yards in winter, and plough- 
ed into the earth' in spring, before any considerable fer- 
mentation occurs. Hence, as the dung of animals, con- 
stitutes but a sn^all portion of the manure which ought to 
be raised on a well managed.farm, it would be a loss to 
sacrifice a considerable mass of vegetable manure, for 
this object of inferiour value. The American custom of 
penning cattle during the night in the summer season, 
properly attended to, is therefore a far more thrifty one> 
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for tile trfjeet of manuring, than the English custom 
of mingling moist dung and vegetable litter during that 
season. Bj ours, both these kinds of manure escape 
much of the loss from evaporation ; by theirs, this loss is 
. increasod as to both, by an excessive effervescence. 

Yet the dung of animals during the summer season is 
an item of great moment for enriching lands, if it is sa- 
ved without subtracting from the more valuable item of 
the winter's farm yards. The most beneficial mode of 
its application within the scope of my observation, is 
penning cattle and shee^, graduating the size of these 
pens by observation^ until the designed quantity of ma- 
nure shall be deposited within two weeks at most, aad 
ploughing it in on the day the pen is removed invariablv. 
The loss from evaporation is so great that a pen ought 
never to remain above two weeks. I have frequently 
seen cow pens continued in one spot, until the daily lost 
balanced the daily accessioi^ of manure ; and th*e richness 
of the land with these daily accessions, became stationa- 
ry. By a regular course of removing these pens, and im- 
mediately ploughing in the manure, the farmer will be 
agreeiably surprised to find, that the improved area will 
infinitely exceed his hopes ; for his ground will be equal- 
ly enriched by far less dung, on account of these pre- 
cautions against evaporation, and the cattle will, of course, 
go over a far greater space. 

The land thus manured by the tenth of August, may 
be sown in turnips,^ at one pint of seed to an acre, broadf- 
cast. After that period, the pens which had stood from 
fourteen down to ten days (for the time should be dimin- 
ished as the cattle fatten) should be removed every seven 
days, because no draft will be made from the land by 
a turnip crop, tlie quantity of the manure is increased, 
the evaporation is diminished by the length of the nights, 
and tlie cattle have improved in plight. 

One hundred head oi small anci ordinary cattle, of the 
ages common when raised on the farm, and as many 
sheep, will in this way manure eighteen acres annually, 
sufficiently to produce fine crops of Indian corn and wheat, 
and a good growth of red clover after them, with the aid 
of gypsum 5 and the clover when preserved by the sys-. 
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tern of inclosiog) will by two year's crops, left to fall/on 
the land, restore it to the plough, ricli^r than the manure 
ing made it. About eight, of these acres will also have 
yielded a crop^ of turnips, good or bad^ according to tl)Le 
season and the soil. 

But horses cannot be comprised in this mode of man-, 
agepnent, because of the inadequacy of their nature to. 
ite exposure and hardships.— Whatever they are fed on, 
furnishes some litter, some mUst be saved to help it out, 
the manure they make in the summer should be used as 
late as possible in the spring, and ^s early as possible in 
the fail, and the litter saved should only be contemplated 
to last, until a new supply from the crop of wheat can 
come in*— These precautions against evaporation, with 
placing the summer cleanings under cover, or at least 
where it may be trodden hard, may be resorted to wi^hj 
9ut a great sacrifice of litter or vegetable manure.. 
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J.NFINITELY the most abundant source of artificial ma- 
iiure witliin the reach of a bread stuff farmer, is that rais^ 
ed in farm pens during the winter. Skill and industry 
in this single point, would as suddenly, but more perma- 
nently improve the face of our country, as paint does that 
of a. wrinkled hag. 

Of these pensj each with a shelter, there should be at 
lea^t five, or equivalent divisions for cattle, beeves, sheep^ 
and calves, muttons, and hogs. A disposition of them 
ought to be. made upon a calculation of economy, as to 
the €4>mbined objects of collecting the litter, carrying 
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out the manure and feeding^ the atoimals. After the Ini- 
dian com crop is planted, that portion of it excepted, for 
which the inannre of the farm yards is intended, these 
animals, should be placed on tneir summer's establish- 
ment; every other species of labour on the farm should 
cease, until the harvest of manure is secured^ and its se« 
curitj against evaporation should ibe an object of as much 
solicitude, as the security of hiay against rain* On mak- 
ing a breach in the body of manure, the olfactory nerves 
wfli advise you of the necessity of precautions against 
this loss. These are, to remove the manure in regular 
divisions, and not by wounding and mangling it in dif- 
ferent places, create channels for the escape of ltd richest 
fiualitfes. To depositeit in straight rows, and at regular 
aistances across the whote field to be manured, that the 
manure first carried out, may be Immediately spread and 
ploughed in after one row is finished. And to spread and 
plough in well each row, without waiting for a succeed- 
ing one.. The object is to secure the manure against eva- 
poration as soon as possible kfter it is exposed to it. 

My general rule is. to deposite the loads, consisting of 
as much as four coilnmoii oxen can.dratr, in squares at ten 
yards distant from each other, so that the extreme dis- 
tatice in spreading it, will be five from the centre of each 
hea[v But this general rule admits of important excep- 
tions. If the land fluctuates in fertility, th^e loads may 
be deposited at twelve yat'ds distance, which is a good 
dressing; and if it fs accpm^panied with gypsum, the quan- 
tity to ah acre may be diminished one titth, in considera- 
tion of its aid. 

For some years I have used gypsum with the coarsct 
manure of the farm yards, and 1 tmnkit the most benefi- 
cial mode of using it. The manure carried out each day 
is ploughed in, before which one bushel of gypsum to tiie 
acre, ground fine, is sown on it, after it is spread. 

The reader wiH recollect that the ground to be ma- 
nured has been fallowed into hi^h ridges, five feet and a 
half wide, having a deep and wide water furrow between 
each ridge. Over this uneven surface, the f oarse manure 
kein^ spread as equally as possible^ and sown with gypsum, 
the-Tidge is to be reservea by the same three furrows aufV 
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^mWn Iby lom: {lorses. On beth sisles of the deep furroviTf 
;wX\h the vaoviiA board towards it) a deep and wide fur- 
grow jsfto be.rua by a large plough, cutting on its right 
^ide.with one share, ,so as to throw the earth it ri^isesl^ 
its mpuld board into this old d^epfurrow, and tofor^ 
4)repisel7 in it, a neat ridge or list on which to plant the 
(•orn. And the large trowel-hpe^lough withitstwo moulfl 
.bo^r)l8,\3plit.the turnout of the &Ilow ridge, and thro^ps 
its e^th, and manure into the two furrows made on each 
fide hy die preceding j)lough. If these ploughs are of 
4he ,proper kinds, and the operation is well performedi 
jthe ji|Anure U secured in the pest manner jE^mst evapo- 
sration, the ground is placed jn fine tilth, and unlesjs 
it is of a very unyielding texture, shallow culti;re there- 
after, will secure a crop, equal to the c^pftcity of the 
land. 

A considerable saving of labour may be made by a very 
simple instrument for raising the manure into tne cart^, 
^nd scattering the heaps ; and by dividing and balancing 
the labourers so judiciously, that loadings carting, spr^ao- 
Jns and, ploughing may proceed, without having too few 
labourers at one work, and too many at another. The 
instrument is precisely a hilling-hoe, except that three 
strong square iron prongs are substituted for the blade.— 
These sink from tne usual elevation of a hand-hoe by 
their own we^ht, into the bed of coarse farm yard ma- 
nure, easily rend from its edge or its surface, a mass of 
manure equal to the strength of the labourer, hold it 
well in raising, and by a small jatt, from the helve's fall-j 
ing on the top of the cart, drop it therein with certainty* 
tn scatterm^ ^e heaps, they take up the manure, and 
hold it sufficiently to aid the action ot throwing it two or 
three yards. Over edged instruments, their advantages 
are innnite, as coarse manure, must be cut and chopt to 
pieces with great labour, before these will raise or scat- 
ter it ; as several strokes are often necessary to obtain a 
hoe or spade full ; and as their contents often fall off in 
being raised. . And over the pitchfork with a horizontal 
handle, their pre-eminence is little less, as they save tiie 
labour of stooping, and possess in ^ far greater degree 
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, the powers of a leTer^-^These pronged hoes are only unfit 
to scrape together and raise tiie small quantity of fine 
manure, which fiills to the bottom as the coarse is remov- 
ed. Hoes and spades collect this as usual. This very 
simple instrumenti a three pronged hoe, helved in the 
name angle as a common hillinshoe, and having its prongs 
as long as the blade of the hilling hoe, has I think, ena« 
bled me for some years to carry out and spread my farm 
yard manure in half the time it had previously occupied. 
7or many purposes it is also an exceaent garden hoe. 

Some time may be saved, and some skill exerted, even 
in the simple object of laying off the ground to receive 
the load'lB of manure^— Being ridged, these ridges and fur* 
rows must be the course of the rows of manure, to avoid 
the inconvenience of crossing them. The person^divid- 
ing the ground for receiving manure follows one, begin- 
ning five yards from the edge of his field, if his rows are to 
be ten a{)art, and measuring by the step, which he must 
by experiments have reduced to consiaerable accuracy ; 
he digs a hole as he proceeds at one stroke with a hoe, at 
each spot on which a load is to be deposited. At the same 
time he watches the quality of the land, and lessons or 
extends the distances between his holes, according tQ 
^at crite^on. 
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HANUaiNG^ OONTINUED. 



XT is unnecessarj to consider whether the animal and 
vegetable raapure I have been treating of, ought to be 
ranked among the auxiliaries of the atmospherical, or 
the atmospherical degraded into an auxiliary of theirs. 
FQr_ mj part, if I was driven to tlie alternative of re- 
jecting one, I should not hesitate to cling to the atmos- 
pherical, as the matrix of all ; or rather to that portion 
of it within our reach, by other channels than those of 
farm yards and animals, i would even prefer a confine- 
ment to the single mode of extracting manure from the 
atmosphere by vegetables, and applying these vegetables 
to the enrichment of the earth they g^ow on, by inclos- 
ing, to every other mode of manuring land, excluding 
this. It works so widely, so constantly, and at so small 
an expense of labour, that properly used, it insures an 
annual improvement } and a constant progress towards 
'fertility, however slow, must terminate at it* Human 
life is said to be short, compared with what we know and 
conjecture of time. Within one fourth of one of these 
short cycles, I have known a fourfold increase of pro- 
duct from the same fields, produced chiefly bj^ the inclos- 
ing mode of manuring, without however insisting onr 
its title to pre-eminence, it surely deserves to be consi- 
dered as a powerful auxiliary of the valuable modes of 
manuring land, recently treated of. 

To make room for this invaluable article in a system 
for improving our country, it is necessary to explode and 
banish a scheme of tillage, founded in the massacre of the 
earth, and terminating in its murder. It is called the 
three shift isystem. Its course is, Indian corn, wheat, 
pasture. Under it, the great body of the farm receives 
no manure^ and no rest; and the result is,. that the 
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pbrflfie <^ the l&nd is killed and must be turned out,'' has 
oeoome common over a great portion of the United States. 
This system, the most execrable within the scope of ima- 
gination, under which the richest cotm.trj upon earth could 
Bot live ; bein^ called an imnroved mode of agriculture 
at its introduction, was blindly received under that char- 
acter, and our eyes cannot even be bpenird by the sound 
of our own melancholy confessions, '^ that our lands are 
killed.'* As a system for extorting crops from the earth> 
}t is precisely similar to the rack for extoi^ng truth froftir 
the sufferer; it stretches, tortures, manglies, obtains but 
little of its object, and half or quite kills its victim. 

The system of inclosing, to manure the earth by its own 
coat of vegetables, is at open war with this murdering 
three shift system, upon the suppositions, that the matter 
t)f these vegetables being chiefly extracted from the at- 
mosphere, must be some accession of fertility to the earth, 
and that any such accession is better than a perpetual 
exhaustion. It wiltprobably be conceded by every rea- 
der^ that both Indian corn and wheat are exhausting 
crops; there can of course remain no doubt, but that this 
system impoverishes land two years in three. The onlr 
question then is, whether this lossr will be compensatedf, 
by grazing the field bare during the third year. From 
whence is the recompense to come ? — Soft from recent 
tillage, and unprotected by a strong sward, the land is e!f- 
nosed to all the injury the hoof can inflkt. Thinly sprin- 
kled with an insufficient food, the restlessness of perpetuai 
hunger produces unafaating industry in the cattle, to tread 
it into a naked arena, closing its pores like^a road againsit 
refreshments from the atmosphere, and exposing its flat 
and naked surface to heat, an agent of evaporation, able 
to pierce and expel from stone itself. This three shift 
system has only one merit ; honesty. In theory it pre» 
mises to kill our lands ; in practice it fulfills its pVomise. 
The inclosing system requires four shifts^ to succeed 
toleralHy well without manure, and extremely well with 
it. From a long course of ejcperiments, my resuH is, that 
a three shift s^ystem is far inferioiir to four shifts, without 
grazing either ; and that one fourth of a farm, properly 
managed in the latter way> after having bees womed by 
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the old rotation of corn, wheat and graziog, may in fif- 
teen years be made to produce more than the whole would 
previously do. I have kept a farm in three abd in four 
shifts for years, and the result is extremely in favour of 
the latter, though its land was at first of inferiour quali- 
ty. To this article for manuring our lands, objections are 
made, among which, the want of pasturage, and the want 
of space for our labour, should we reduce the size of our 
fielas, are the most serioujj. Answers to these objections, 
will be more apposite in considering the subjects of 
stocks, pasturase and labour,- should these essays ever get 
so far, tnan in the midst of our present subject. That is, 
manuring, and the object of this paper, is to confront the 
inclosing four shift system, with tlie grazing three shift 
system, as modes of manuring or improving land. 

To illustrate the theory " that vegetables extract their 
matter chiefly from the atmosphere, and are of course a 
powerful vehicle for fixing and bestowing atmospherical 
manure on the earth,'* the following fact is circumsianti* 
ally related, on account of its complete application, and to 
expose it to investigation. . Some years ago, a tocust tree 
at colonel Liarkin Smith's, in the county of King and 
Queen, and state of Vii^inia, received an injury which 
made it necessary to cut away entirely the bark around 
its body for eight or ^en inches, so that its bark above and 
' below was wholly separated, without a qortical vein be- 
tween. The wound was entirely covered with a close 
bandage of some 'Either bark, which lapned beyond the 
edges of the wounded bark, above and below. And the 
tree was left to ita fa(e. The plaster bark never grew to 
the tree, but the edges of the wounded bark^ grad;iaUj 
approached each other under its shelter, and after sever- 
al years met and united. By the time the wound was 
healed, the body of the tree above, had become one third 
larger than its body below it. And though several years 
have elapsed, the. latter has not yet been able to overtake 
the former. The upper part of the tree, rooted in the air, 
vastly outgrew the under, rooted in the earth* There- 
fore it must have drawn either its whole or chief susten- 
ance from the atmosphere. Indeed, between the bark and 
the wood of most trees, and of the locust particularly, we 
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find the chief channel of their JQices: and the cominomea- 
tion of these juices was utterly cut off, so that neither 
portion of the tree could supply the other. If the part of the 
tree fed from the roots, extracted from the earth, the food, 
which the earth had previously extracted from the atffloS'^ 
phere; and if the earth was reimbursed gradually by the 
atmosphere, what it lost in feeding this part of the tree, 
then even the small acquisition of the tree below the in** 
terdict to communication, as well as the great one above, 
is to be considered as wholly obtained from the atmos- 
phere, and might on that supposition be considered as pro- 
bable evidence in favour of the theory, that vegetaoles 
get from the air and give to the earth. But probable tes- 
timony is super&jaous, when the superitur growth above so 
clearly evinces, that they do extract food frpm the atmos- 
phere. 

I might quote the fertile s^ate of new ungrazed coun- 
tries ; their abatement in fertility if grazed, though 
^uncleared ; the improvement of worn out lands by suffer- 
ing them to grow up in trees ; their greater improvement 
If these trees are cut dowfA and suffered to rot on the sur- 
face, as further proofs that the earth cannot bear a con- 
stant drain of vegetable matter, and that tiiis matter in 
jiny form enriches it, to evince both the ruiaous effects of 
the three shift system, and that inclosing is the remedy | 
Ibut the intelligent reader will advert to these and many 
other considerations, and I only add, that the fact of the 
earth^s surface being the depository of Its fertility^ proves 
^at this fertility is owing to atmospherical or vegetable 
matter, and alone determines the efficacy of the inclosing 
theory. 
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JL HOUGH we have past the best, all the resources within 
our power for manoring land, are not exhausted. Wheth- 
er gypsum is a manure, or a medium for drawing manure 
from the atmosphere bj increasing the growth of vegeta- 
bles, is an unimportant inquiry. Wiuiin the last ten 
years, I have expended between two and three hundred 
tons of it in a variety of experiments, which have produc- 
ed the conclusion that it increases very considerably the 
product of vegetable matter 4n almost all forms. Now if 
most or all of the matter of vegetables, is drawn from the 
atmosphere^ and if gypsum increases these drafts, we 
have onlv to realise this unexpected treasure, by turning 
it into the earth. It increases like compound interest, 
and in a few years, land worth onlv one pound an acre, 
will become worth five. Thus by the help of inclosingi, 
gypsum and vegetables, we may enable ourselves to fix^ 
survey, divide, seller bestow on our children, atmos- 
phere to a great value. Let us therefore at least admit it 
into the the catalogue of manures, when used in combin- 
ation with inclosing. 

It n<ould be tedious to recite a multitude of experiments 
in the rapid excursions of an essayist, through the agri-^ 
cultural kingilom, \^ith very little regard to method; and 
therefore I shall only trouble the publick with the results 
deemed most useful. Except when sown on clover,, 
which it benefits almost at all seasons, I have found gyp* 
sum succeed best when covered. I would even prefer 
harrowing it in with oats and clover, to sowing it on the 
surface after they are up. The best modea of using it, 
according to my experience, are sowing it on and plough- 
ing it in with coaise litter: sowing it Just lo advance of 
the plough, wlwHi fallowing for corn, on laud weU cover* 
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ed with vegetable matter from having been inclosed, so 
as to burr it with the litter ; this is in fact the same ex- 
periment with the last, except that the gypsum has less 
vegetable manure to work upon in the second than in the 
first case ; bestowing on clover annually a top dressing* 
giving the preference to the youngest, if tliere should be a 
deficiency of the gypsum ; and rolling both wheat and corn 
with it, when sown or planted, bushel to bushel. This 
has been the settled course of a farm for three or four 
years, and within no equal term has it equally improved, 
'i'he wheat crop is less benefitted immediately than any 
other, but this rolling of the wheat facilitates the vegeta- 
tion of the clover sown on its surface in the spring, «nd 
strengthens it against summer drought, so frequently fa- 
tal to It in coarse soils ; and by thus improving the fertili- 
ty of the land, considerably augments succeeding crops. 
Intervals of twelve yards wide, quite across large field*, 
sown with unplastered wheat, whilst the rest was plaster-* 
ed by mingling a bushel of one, with a bushel of the other, 
exhibited to a line on each ^idfe by the natural growth, un- 
inferiority of strength from the cutting of the wheat 
throughout the whole period of rest. 

Ti)e immediate benefit of gypsum to Indian corn, i» 
vastly greater than to any other crop, clover excepted, 
whilst its benefit to the land is equally great. Unplaster- 
ed spaces left across large fields of clover, have in sundry 
instances produced a third or fourth only of the adjoining 
plastered clover. Unplastered spaces across large fields 
of corn, have been frequently visible during the whole 
crop, producing not an equal, but a considerable differ- 
ence. Gypsum, clover, and inclosing, working in con- 
junction, *^have within my own knowledge doubled, treb- 
led, and in a very favourable soil quadrupled the value of 
land, in the space of twelve or fifteen years 5 whilst the 
land regularly produced two exhausting crop^, those of 
aorn and wheat in every four years of the period, and 
these crops were continually increasing. 

Of lime and marie we have an abundance, but expe- 
rience does not entitle me to say any thing of either* 
About a family, a variety of manures may be thrown 
to^eiiiei) and form a small store for gardens and lots » 
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Among these/ a^etf deserve particular attentiom Like 
other manures they suffer by the exposure and eyapora- 
tioB, but less, because water is a menstruum which will 
convey much of their salts into the earth, if they are 
spread ; the «ime menstruum conveys most of these 
salts put of the ashes, if they are exposed to it before 
they are applied as a manure. Hence when ashes have not 
been reduced by water in richness, they are to be used 
as a manure more sparihjely, and when they have, more 
copiously. In their unreduced state, just from the chim* 
ney, when sprinkled an iiach thick on the long litter and 
dung from a recently cleansed stable, they constitute the 
best manure I have ever tried for asparagus* The beda 
are well forked up in the fall, covered two or three inches 
deep with the unrotted stable manure, on which the fresh 
ashes are placed, and so remain ijmtii they are tiirow0 
into proper order in tiie spring. 
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Ji^ERHAPS this subject ought to have preceded that of 
manuring, as it is iole even to think of a good system of 
agriculture in any point of view, if the latour on which 
it depends is convulsed by infusions the mo^ inimical to 
its utility ; and if those who direct it, are to live in a 
constant dread of its loss, and a doubt of their own safe- 
ty. Such a state of uncertainty is painful to the parties, 
unfriendly to improvement, and productive of extrava* 
gance and idleness in all their varieties. Yet those who 
keep it alive, persuade themselves that they are comply- 
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I ing with the principles of religion, patriotism and morali-' 
/ ty. Into such fatal errours is human nature liable to fall, 
by its deHriums for acquiring unattainable perfection. 

One would think that the circles of ethicles and logick 
could ncit furnish less doubtful questions than these. 
Were the whites of St. Oomingo morally bound to bring 
on themselves the ihassacre produced by the liberation of 
their slaves P Is such a sacrifice of freemen to make free* 
men of slaves, virtuous or wicked ? Will it' advance. or 
destroy the principles of morality, religion and civil li- 
berty ? Is it wise or foolish ? 

The history of parties in its utmost malignity is but a 
feint mirrour for reflecting the consequences df a white 
and a black party. If badges and names have been able 
to madden men in all ages, up to robbery and murder iu 
their most atrocious forms, no doubt citn exist of the 
consequences of placing two nations of distinct colours 
and features on the same theatre, to contend, not about 
sounds and signs, but for wealth and power. 
. And yet an amiable and peaceable religious sect, have 
I been long labouring with some success, to plunge three 
I fourths of the union, into a civil war of a complexion so 
( inveterate, as to adaiit of no issue, but the extermination 
of one entireparty. Suppose the extermination shall 
fan on the blacks, the ferocity i|cquired by the whites 
during the contest, and the destruction of the labour in 
three fourths of the union, will not endow the remaining 
fourth with wealth or happiness, If the whites should 
be the victims of this enthusiastlck philanthropy, and our 
northern brethren should succeed in overwhelming the 
sbutherQ states with the the negro patriotism and civtli- 
2»ition, whatNvill they have done for the benefit of tlie 
liberty, virtue or happiness of mankind? The French 
revolution, bottomed upon as correct abstract principles 
and sounder practical hopes, turned out to be a foolish 
. and mischievous speculation ; what then can be expected 
from making republicans of negro slaves, and conquerors 
bf ignorant infuriated barbarians ? What can those who 
are doin^ the greatest mischiefs from the best motives, to 
their feUow«ci(izensy Xq themselves and to their country,. 
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«xpect from such preachers of the gospel, such champions 
of liberty, and such neighbouring possessors of a terrir 
toiT larger tha^ their own. 

But what will not enthusiasm attempt ? It attempted 
to make freemen of the people of France ; the experi- 
ment pronounced that they were, incapable of liberty. It 
attempted to compound a free nation of bkck and white 
people in St. Domingo. The experiment pronounced 
tha:t one colour must perish« And now rendered blinder 
by experience, it proposes to renew the last experimehti 
though it impessed truth by sanction^ of inconceivabte 
horrour ; and again to create a body politick^ as monstrous 
and unnatural as a mongrel half white man and half 
negro. 

Do these basty, or in the language of exact truth, fana- 
tick' philosophers, patriots or christian^, suppose that the . 
negroes could be made free, and vet kept from property 
and equal civil rights ; or that both or either of these ave« 
Dues to power could be opened to them, and yet that 
some precept 8r incantation coutd prevent their entrance? 
As rivals for rule with the whites, the collision would bje 
immediate, and the catastrophe speedy. Divested of 
equal civil rights and wealth to prevent this rivalship, 
but endowed with persona^ liberty, they would constitute 
the most complete instrument for invasion or- ambition, 
hitherto forged throughout the entire circle of human 
folly. • 

!F or what virtuous purpose are the southern runaway 
negroes countenanced in the Nortiiern States ? Do these 
states wish the Southern to try the St. Domini^o ^xperi^ 
meht ? If not, why do they keep alive the ^^. Doipmgo It 
spirit P War Is the match which will in the course of i] 
time be put to such a spirit, and an explosion might fol- 1 ^ 
low, which would shake our nation from the centre to its 
extremities. Is it humanity, wisdom or religion, or some 
adversary of all three, which prepares the stock of com- 
bustibles for this explosion ? 

Suppose France was about to invade the United States,, 
and ^ould ask Congress previously to admit a million of 
her most desperate people into the Southern states, ready 
tpjoin and aid her armies ^ could the northern members of 
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:tiie union find aby motive dmwn from policy, religioii, 
moraliiy or self interest, for i^eeing to tlie proposal ? 
%And yet in case of such an invasion, a million of ne- 
liroes, either slaves, but artificially filled with a violent 
-impatience of their condition, and deadly hatred of their 
jnaaters ; vor free-men, but excluded from wealth and 
power, would hardly be less ferocious, merciless or dan* 
gorous, than a million of desperate French people. 

A policy which weakens or renders incapable of self- 
drfence at least three*fourths of the union, must also be 
excessively injurious to tlie remaining fourth, whose 
wealth and security must increase or diminish by increas- 
ing or dimimshing . the wealth and aecurity of the larger 
portion. Nor does the least present ^in, afibrd to the 
northern states a temptation for inicurnngso dreadful an 
evil. Their manners will neither be improved, nor their 
happiness advanced, by sprinkling their cities with ayear« 
ly emigration of thieves, murderers and villains^ of every 
degree, though recommended by the training of slavery, 
a black skin, a woolly body, and an Afrifan contour. 

;And yet even the Nmrthern news-papers are continual- 
ly dealing out fraternity to this race, and to this moral 
character, and opprobrnim to their white masters, with 
as little justice in tbe last case, as taste in the first* What 
. had the present generation to do with the dilemma in 
which it is invoked F How few even of its ancestor 
I were concerned m stealing and transporting negroes from 
; Africa ? If some remnants of such monsters exist, they 
j are not to be found in the Southern quarters of the union. 
And if s^ preservation shall force the slave holders into 
stricter mAasures of precaution than they have hitherto 
adopted, those who shall have driven them into these 
measures, 4)y continually exciting ihelr negroes to cut 
their throats, will accuse them of tjranny with as little 
reason, as the prosecutors of the slave trade accuses them 
of negro stealing* 

The fact is, tnat negro slavery is an evil which the 
United Htates must look in the face. To whine over it, 
is cowardly ; to aggravate it, criminal ; and to forbear to 
alleviate it, because it cannot be wholly cured, foolish.-— 
Rewards and punishments, the sanctions of the beat go« 
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vernment, and the origia of love and feari are rendered 
timeless bj the ideas excited in the French revolation ; by 
the example of St. Domingo ; by the lare of free ne« 
groes mingled with slaves $ and bv the reproaches to mas- 
ters and sympathies for slaves, oreathed forth from the 
Northern states. Sympathies, such as if the negroes 
should transfer their affections froin their own species to 
the baboons. Under impressions derived from such sources^ 
the justest punishment will be felt as the infliction of ty- 
ranny, and the most liberal rewards, as a ni^;ardly por- 
tion of greater rights. For where will the rights of black 
sansculottes stop ? 

Such a state of things is the roost unfavourable imagi- 
nable to the happiness of both master and slave* It tends 
to diminish the humanity of one class, and increase the 
malignity of the other, and in contemplating its otter des- 
titution of good, our admiration is equally excited, by 
the errour of those who prodttce^ and the folly of those 
who suffer it 
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LAVES are docile, useful and happy, if they ape weH 
niana;;e(i ; and if their docility, utility and happiness are 
not obstructed by the circumstances advertea to in tlie 
last number. — Knowledge manages ignorance with great 
ease, whenever ignorance is not used as an instrument by 
Imowledge against itself. But our religious and philoso- 

Shical quixottes have undertaken to make ignorance in- 
ependent of knowledge. They propose to bestow a ca- 
pacity for liberty, and rule dn an extreme degree of ]g||o<- 
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raDce, when* the whole hidtory of mankind aimonncesy 
tKat far less degrees possess no such capacrtj. One would 
snsiieGty except for the inte^ty of these diviBe^ and 
pbtlosophers, that thej^ were impostors disguised in the 
ffah of religion and phrfosophy, striving to disen»ige a 
mass of i^orance from those*who now direct it, for the 
pnrpose of appropriating it to themseWes. Free it can- 
not be. It most become the slave of siiperatition, cun- 
nidg or ambition, in^ some form. And what is still worse, 
tvHen ttirowD upon the great national theatre to be seram* 
bled for^ that interest which shall gain the prizes will use 
it to oppress other branches of knowled«i;e. In its hands 
the blacks will be more enslaved than they are at present ; 
affKl the whites, in pursuit of an ideal freedom for them, 
will create some vortex for ingulphin^ the remnant of 
liberty left in the world, and obtain real slavery for them- 
selves. 

Under their present nM»tei»s the negroes would enjoy 
fr\ more happiness, and even more liberty, than under a con* 
' ^ qucror or a hierarchy. Slqyery to ah indyvMuAl is ^refera- 
^' \ ble to slavenrjtoanjjtt^es^^ The individuaTls 

reslrainefl"fiy his^property in the stav^, and susceptible 
of humanity. An mteresf or faction is incapable of both. 
Did a hierarchy or a paper system ever shed tears over its 
oppressions, or feel compunction for its exactions ? On 
the contrary, joy swells with the fruit of guilt ; and the 
very conscience, which abhors the secret guillotine, used 
to cot out a neighbour's purse, and transfer it to its own 
pocket, without: difficulty retains the contents. Thus 
men imagine that they have discovered a way to elude 
jthe justice of God, whose denunciations have overlooked 
ehartered corporations, and are only levelled against iu- 
diviikials.— -The crime, they suppose, is committed by a 
body politick, and scripture having exhibited no instance 
of one of diese artificial bodies being consigned to the 
region of punishment^ their oppressions, however atro- 
cious, are eoAsidered as a casus omissus, and as aifoi-ding 
a^ mode for fattening th^ body with crimes and frauds^ 
Without hurting the soul. 

^ It is otherwise with the personal owner of slaves. Re- 
ligtoft asswla-him both with her blamUshioeats a&d ter* 
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rourg. It indissolnblj binds his^ and his slave^fi happi* 
tiess or misery together. These associates he cannot dis- 
sever ; he chooses the alternative indeed for both^- but he 
must choose the same. 

If an interest or a combination of men is the worst 
ispecies of master, and if this black mass of ignorance, 
turned at large and defined b^ the plainest marksi most 
naturally fall under the dominion of some interest or com* 
hi nation, the miseries' iYiiiicted both on their owners and 
themselves, by the perpetual excitements to insurrection, 
and those to be expected from the experiment whenever 
it is made, .are attended with no compensating counter- 
poise whatsoever to either of the parties, even in hope* 
2dhould -these fruitless attempts be forborne, and should the 
slave states take gieasures for abolishing these excitements 
to general disquietude and calamity, some system for the 
management of slaves, beneficial to themselves and their 
owners, is so closely connected with agdculture^ that the 
next number will be devoted to that subject 
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AsmxL labour is brought to its utmost value, by being 
completely supplied with the necegsarieaand eomrorts re- 
quired by its nature^^^These comforts have more force to 
attach the reasonable than the brute creation to a [rfaos, 
and yet the attachments of the latter from this cause, are 
often strong* The addition of comfort to mere necessa- 
ries, is a price paid by the master, for the advantages he 
will derive from binding his slave to his service, by^ li- 
gament stronger than chains, far beneath their value iaa 
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pecuniary point of view ; and he will ittoreover g;ain a 
streatn or agreeable reflections throughout life) which will 
cost hitn nothing. 

A project toward? an objcfct so desirable) may possiblj 
contain a hint which sortie one will improve. Liet the 
houses of the slaves be of brick walls, able to withstand 
bard usage, and remain tight, built in one connected line, 
with partitions, making eath a room sixteen or eighteen 
feet square; let there be a brirk chimney in the centre 
between each two rooms, afibrding a fire place to each, 
and two warm chasms, one on each side of the fire place 
for beds. A square window with a wooden shutter, to be 
opposite the door of each room, and three panes of gla^ 
above each door. No joists or loft, but to be lathed on, the 
rafters and their couplings, nearly to the top of the roof, 
and the whole inside to be {Mastered.— Hence, though the 
house should be low, the pitch of the rooms will be high*; 
and salubrit]^ will be consulted with a precaution against 
fik*e, amounting to a certainty within the house, as there 
will be no inside fuel, the floor being of earth. ' The roof 
will be a mere shell plastered within, and if the clumneys 
are suificientiy high, the absence of interiour combustibles, 
combined witir the lowness of the house, will form a great 
security against fire, so frequently fatal to the houses of 
slaves, ana sometimes to the inhabitants. 

A regular supply of a winter's coat, jacket and breech- 
es, with the latter and the sleeves of the former lined, two 
pznaburg shirts, a good hat and blanket every other year, 
two pair of stockings annually, a pair of shoed, a pair of 
summer overalls, and a great coat every third year, will 
constitute a warm clothing for careful slaves, and the ac- 
quisitions they make from tlTeir usual permissions, will 
supply them with finery. 

The best source for securing their happiness, their hon- 
esty and their usetfulnesd, is meir food ; and yet it is seU 
dom considered as a means for advancing either. If the 
happiness of an idle epicure is deepjy anected by food, 
what must be its influence upon labour and hunger ? in 
the article of food, the force of lewarns and punishments 
may be happily combined to unite the whole body of slaves 
into conservators, instead of being pilferers of the movea 
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bles oil a farm. It maj be made both a ligaHient to tie 
the slave to it$ service, and enable him to perform that 
service better. A scheme for producing these ends ha# 
been found so successful in practice, and coiiicides so en- 
tirely with the subject of aj^riculture by slaves, tliat it i$ 
chosen to terminate this subject. Bread alone, ought ne- 
ver to be considered as a sufficient diet for slaves^ except 
as a punishment ; and at one meal each day ttey shoulil 
have salt meat boiled into a soup with peas, beans^ pota- 
toes, turnips, cabbages, cimblins or pumpkins. At other 
meals, salt fish, milk or butter-milk. Vegetables are rais- 
ed in great abundance at little expense, and at all sea- 
Sons a supply of some species should be allowed to ther 
slaves without stint We shall be astonished upon tflal. 
to discover that this great comfort to them, is a pro^ to 
the master, in its single effect of contributing to their "^^ 
health, without estimating the benefits arising from a'< 
cheerflil acquiescence in their condition. One great value 
of establishing a comfortable diet for slaves, is its conve- 
niency as an instrument of reward and punishment, so 
powerful as almost to abolish the thefts, which often di- 
minish considerably the owner's ability to provide for 
tiiem. lliese can sehiom or never be committed without 
being known to tiie other slaves, but they are under no 
interest to restrain them, it is the interest of all to steal, 
by which they occasionally get some addition to bread, if 
this addition cannot be procured by honesty. But if 
tliefts are punished by placing the whole on that diet, all' 
will have an interest to prevent and forbear theft, provid- 
ed a diet much more comfortable is thereby secured^ 
Nor is involving all in the punishment a hardship, be-- 
cause all share in the^benefit, which nothing but this sysr 
tern for preventing- the waste .of theft can produce $ and. 
because a knowledge of the criminal is usually general. . 
ItisthisitP&voidable knowledge^ which makes the innocent 
comrades, who will not surrender their own daily com- 
forts, that ahother may occasionally steal luxuries, a solid 
check upon theft. Ihe better the diet of negroes, the 
more effectual will such a system become.— It should be 
executed li^idiy, so as to produce a loss of food additional 
tb breaB^ at double.value to the thing stolen^ except the 

8» 
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Suilty person is detected, who ought in tiiat case to sustain 
be whole punishment, which must either he corporal, or 
a sale to some distant place. The latter, coihhined with 
the enjoyments provided for slaves bj this system, will 
soon become an object of terrour ; and as many buyers carts 
littiie for moral character, it is unexceptionable, ph)Vided 
the sellet states it fairly, and records it in the bill of sale^ 
as he oueht to do, for his own honour and security. 

A daily adlowance of cyder will extend the success of 
this system for the management of slaves, and particularly 
its effect of diminishing corporal punishments. But the 
reader is warned, that a stern authority, strict discipline, 
and complete subordination, must be combined with it, to 
gain any success at all ; and that so long as white soldiers 
cannot be kept in order, or rendered useful, without all 
Aree, he is not to expect that black slaves can without 
either; nor that those can be governed by the finest 
threads of the human heart who possess only the coarsest 
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X HOSE tied by habit to the rotation of corn, wheat and 
pasture, or the three shif;( system, object to the in- 
closing and four shift system, ^* that having labour ade- 
quate to the tilling one third of their arable land, a portion 
of it would be unemployed^ by l^stricting this fabour to 
the cultivation of a fourth only." The rotation of corn, 
vheat and clover for two years, without being cut or gra- 
zed, need only be confronted with its rival course, to sa- 
tisfy the reader, that under the latter system, the fourth 
will soon overtaJie the third in product, and at length in- 
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finitely exeeed it« The profit of making greater crops 
from teas land, is visible at once. The same crop from a 
fourth msLj produce pro^t, and yet a loss from a third. 
If 120 acres of poor land produce 120 barrels of >oorn, 
and the expenses of cultivation amount to a barrel an 
acre, there is no profit ; 'but if 90 acres of the same land 
are improved by inclosing,, so ^s to -produce 120 barrels, 
there will be a profit of SO barrels. This principle equal- 
1 V applies to every case of an existing profit under the 
three shift sysTem, because whatever it may be, it is 
greatly increased by obtaining an equal crop by cultivate 
ingless land. . 

The errour of making the mode of cultivation subser- 
vient to fiuctuatine Ubour, instead of adapting the labour 
, to permanent land, however egregious, cannot properly 
be termed vulgar^ belcause.it is common to men of the best, 
as well as to those of the meanest understandings. How- 
ever glaring it is, it really constitutes the most stubbori> 
argument rn favour of using labour to kill rather than to 
improve land ; and though some readers mav think it idle 
to controvert a mistake, apparently not within the scope 
of human weakness to commit, the greater nuinber will, 
I fear, consider the application of labour to the improve- 
ment, rather than to the inipoverishment of land, as far 
more ridiculous. The colUaion between these opinions, 
will excuse the. matter of this number, thofugh it may 
seem trite to seme, and visionary to others. 

An application of labour to land, which daily dimin- 
ishes the fertility of the land, considered in a national 
lighti is obviously a national evil ; and a habit from which 
such boundless or wide ruin and depopulation must ensue^ 
supposing it to be general, seems incapable of deserving 
the approbation of virtue, or the concurrence of selfish- 
ness. If the employment of labour in the course of corn, 
wheat and pasture,, produces a regular impoverishment 
of the soil, the practice falls within Hie scope of this 
observation. 

It is equally at enmity with the purest devotion^ oi self- 
interest, which ever chilled the human heart This de- 
votion^ pants, for compound or increasing, not for decreas- 
ing interest; and ^beholds with horrour. a diminution of 
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principaL Our three shift system gradually destroys the 
principal, land, and gradually diminishes the interest^ 
crop. If tint labour increases as in the case of si]|veS| 
the effect is not to enrich, but to impoverish the ownei^. 

Flight is his resource against the ijoverty he derives 

from the increase of bis slaves. If me application of la-* 

hour to the impoverishment of land^ was Qniversal, aa 

emigration to another world, would be the obly remedy $ 

/ if national, it must amount to an abjuration of our coun- 

^f try an d form of fi^overnm ent 5 if state, to a banishment 

/ from our native soil aiid relations. But this miserable 
remedy itself will erelong be exhausted, an^ after an 
internal struggle for the best birth in a bed of tliorns, the 
discovery wiubc made, that an endeavour in e^ch to fea^ 
ther his own nest, is the only way to procure comfort for . 
all ; and that the prosperity of the nation and the happi- 
ness of individuals, depend on the improvement of lapd 
by a proper application of labour. 

But wnat shall we do with our surplus labour, is* repeat* 
ed, if we cease to ^employ it in killing land ? One would 
think that this doubt could never be entertained, except 
by a fatalist, who believed that such was the end for which 
labour was created. The effects of labour are the same 
in agriculture as in architectur^e ; far more is necessary 
to build than to destroy ; shall we thence also infer, that 
labour is destined to destroy houses ? Where is the dif- 
ference between destroying houses and destroying the 
means by which houses are rendered comfortable ? The 
early Kentucky settlers coi^tended, that unless the sugar 
makers killed the sugar trees, it threw a portion of their 
labour out of employment, and therefore inferred, that 
it was one of nature's wise laws^ that labour should kill 
the sources of sugar. Did they borrow this opinion from* 
our qjierist, who thinks, it wise and natural to employ it 
in killing the source of bread ? If an abundance of la-* 
hour caused a land -killing agricultural system, and its 
scarcity the reverse, Flanders should be a wilderness and 

,^ y!5S!'li?.,!!'.-g?'*'4en- A great recommendation of* the 

inclosing and four shift system, is the saving of labour It 
creates in fencing, and in renouncin^the; ouiture of ex^ 
hausteid iaads^ to be applied to improvement \^ heii we 
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come to consider a project for the management of a bread 
stuff farm j we shall discover fall employment for this 
surplus labour, which the three shift system fears would 
be idle, if not employed as a land executioner. The 
raising of manure, covering with clover every spot of 
land which will bear it, and converting all moist land 
into meadow, would alone be sponsors tor the futilify of 
the apprehension. And yet man;f other objects of labour 
Inust he combined with the four shift and inclosing system^ 
to accelerate and augment the rewards it will bestow. 
Hay in abundance must be made, crop» will be augment** 
ed, modes of tillage must be improved, transportatioiv 
will increase with utter, manure and crops, and gypsum 
if resorted to, is by no means ni^ardly in providing 
employment for labour.— If these (raservations have not 
removed the apprehension of ruin, seriously and gene- 
rally entertained by the disciples of the corn, wheat and 
pasture rotation, should they change the application of 
their labour from impoverishing to improving their landy 
it will still be removed by their ownf superiour reflection^, 
if they wHl be pleased to reflect. They will certainly 
discover that the danger of wanting employment for 
their labour, lurks, not in improvingl)ut in impoverish- 
ing their lands, and that whilst the^ shudder at an appa- 
rition^ they are embracing an assassin* ' 
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It was Terj improbable that one who has often joined 
in theexecratioi\ of Indian corn, should have been des- 
tined to write its eulogy. Had we designed to transfer 
from ourselves to an innocent plant the neavy charge of 
murdering our land, its acquittal before a jury whose 
own condemnation would be the consequence, could not 
be expected ; but as nothrog is more cert^n than that the 
exclamations against corn and tobacco (and for the last 
thirty years wheat ought to have been placed at the head 
of the triumvirate) for killing our lands, have proceeded 
from conviction, without a suspicion that we ourselves 
were the perpetrators of the act; I shall venture to bring 
Indian corn to triaL before the real criminals, and its 
mistaken accusers. 

^rthuf ypurigy in his travels through France and 
Spain, observes^^lnat the regions of maize esdiUuted pl^n* 
iy and affluence,/ compared with those where other crops 
were cultivated. ' As a faithful agricultural annalist, ne 
records the fact ; being but little acquainted with' the 
plant, he could not satisfactorily account for it. Even a 
nation which has lived with it, and almost upon it for two 
hundred years, so far from correctly estimating its value, 
have only learnt to eat it, but not to avail themselves of 
half its properties. Those for killing land, thejr have 
turned to the utmost account; those for improving it, 
they have wholly neglected. The first capacity is com-' 
mon to all crops ; the last is possessed by tew. Indian 
corn produces more food for man, beast and the earth, 
than any other farinaceous plant If the fpod it produces 
for the two first was wastecl, and men and beasts should 
thence become poor and perish, ouaht their poverty or 
death to be ascribed to the plant whicn produced the food^ 
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or to those who wasted it ? Is Indian eom jastly charge- 
able with the impoverishment of the earth, if the food it 
provides for that is not applied P 

If the theory which supposes that plants extract most 
or all of their matter from the atmospnere, and that the 
whole of this matter is manure, be true, then that plant 
which produces most vrntable offal must be the most iin* 
proving crop, and rt win hardly be denied that Indian- 
corn is entitled to this pre-eminence. 

Let us compare it with wheat. Suppose that the same 
land will produce as much grahi of the one as of the other^ 
which in its use will make eaual returns to the earth. 
Here the equality ends, if inaeed it exists even in this 
point. Vht corn stalks infinitely exceed the wheat straw 
in bulk, weight, and a capacity for making food for the 
earth- If any attentive man who converts both his stalks 
and straw into manure, will compare their product in 
April, when he may distinguish one from the other, he 
will find of the former a vast so[)eriority in quantity. 
The^nglish farmers consider wheat straw as their ino^ 
abundant resource for manure, and corn stalkssfl^^r 
more abundant } corn therefore is a less impoverishing; 
because a more compensating crop to the earth, credited 
only for its stalks, tnan any in England. In comparing 
crops, to ascertain their relative product, and. operation 
on the earth, we must contrast mrinaceous crops with 
each other ; and consider the litter or oilkl they produce, 
not as wasted, but as judiciously applied to the compen- 
sation rf the land. At the thresholu of the comparison, 
corn exhibits a return from the same land of more offal 
or litter in its stalks alone, than wheat does altogether. 
But to the stalks of corn, its blades, tops, shucks and 
cobs remain to be added, each of which will nearly ba- 
lance the litter bestowed on the land by wheat. Not only 
tbe quantity of the vegetable matter produced by corn, 
is far greater than the quantity produced by wheat, but 
the quality is better, and the risque of loss from evapo- 
ration less.— -The straw of wheat after it is ripeoiflg or 
ripe, standing or lying out on the ground, is vastly di- 
mioished in weight by tn6isture, (^nd injured at^r it is 
CQXy even by dews. I think £ have known it thua lose 
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two thirds of its weight. Among the several kinds of 
litter furnished by corn, the sliiicks and cobs lose noticing 
of their value bj evaporation ; the rind of the stalks seems 
intended by nature to resist it, that the fanner may have 
time to save them both as food and litter; from the, same 
rind the top derives some securityi and the fodder is only 
exposed to it as grass is in being made into hay. But the 
quality of every part of the corn offal is better as manure 
vian the wheat offal. The cob is said to be a valuable 
food, reduced to meal ; if so it probably contains an oiK 
The stalk abounds in salts far beyond wheat straw. The 
tops and blades cured green, save from evaporation, salts 
lost by straw. And even shucks, being more nutricipus 
as food, must be allowed some degree of richness beyond 
the straw. The whole of the corn offal is better food tlmn 
wheat straw, but its blades and togs are so greatly supe- 
riour^ that cattle prefer them to hay, and will fatten on 
them as well. The corn offal can therefore maintain a 
fat herd, furnishing abundantly that which forms a com- 
pound with vegetable matter, of the richest consistence. 
To this object the straw is incompetent 

Let us now compare corn and wheat as farinaceous 
food only. Corn in a proper climate for it, produces 
more farinaceous matter than wheat to the acre, from the 
richest down to the pooi^st soil ; and hence also results a 

freater return to the earth. The highest product of corn 
have heard of in the United States is 125 bushels to the 
acre, of wheat 60, a difference so'mewliat diminished by 
the difference of weight. Fifty bushels of corn to the acre, 
are almost invariably produqed by land well manured and 
well cultivated, whereas even half that crop of wheat is 
extremely rare.— And in districts where the average crop 
of wheat is five, that of corn is usually about fifteen bush- 
els an acre. Besides, corn both growing and gatlieredj 
is less liable to misfortunes than wheat. 

Indian corn may be correctly called meal, meadow and 
manure. To its right to the first titlOj almost every tongue 
in the largest portion of tlie United States can testily ; 
to the second, an exclusive reliance on .it for fodder or 
' hay, in a great district of country during two centuries, 
gives conciusive evidence; but the rueful countenance of 
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thid same district) etther disapproves its claim to the third, 
6r disallows any pretension oi tlie inhabitants to industry 
or agrtcttltqral Knowledge* 

In Earopci no husbandman expects a tolerable crop of 
any kind, ercept the land has been well manured withia 
seven years at most ; here we have obtained for two cen- 
turies irom Indian corn^ breads meat, and fodder^ without 
riving it, generally speaking, a dust of manure, or al- 
lowing any rest to the land which produces it. Is there 
any country in Europe, able to bear this draft for such a 
period, without exhibiting the c^averous aspect of the 
corn district of the United States ? 
, But not content with bestowing on other crops, the 
meagre modicum of manure, which happened to he una- 
voidably in the way of iojnorance, whilst the maintenance 
of every thing was required of corn, without allowing it 
any, we have suffered the mitnure provided bv corn itself 
to waste and perish J and having both withhe^O^from it 
foreign aids, and transferred to other plants the small 
portion of its own resources for manure^ whieh accident 
may have saved, and permitted the residue to be lost, we 
charge it with bein^ an' exhausting and killing crop. 

Such is the experimental process hitlierto pursued, but 
it must be reversed, before the question can be tolerably 
understood or fairly determined. It will be reversed by 
converting every dust of its ofikl into manure, and ma- 
nuring highly for corn. With good cultivation, an acre 
of well manured land, seldom produces less than fifty 
bushels. This crop furnishes also otiier food equivalent 
to a tolerable crop of hay, and such an abundance of 
means for raising manure, that I have po doubt if pro- 
perly applied, it would be a resource for our even short- 
ening the English manuring rotation, which embraces the 
whole farm every seven years at most. Hence I con- 
clude that corn, besides being the most productive of any 
faripaceous i:rojp, is also the least impoverishing, and 
even an improving crop aided by inclosing. 

The brevity I have prescribed to mysell, induces me to 
pass over several inferiour superiorities of Indian eorD» 
and to conclude its encomium with one of peculiar value. 
As a fallow crop^ it is unrivalledi if as fallow crops ought 
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constantly to do, it receives the miinure. Artiiitr Youna 
prQves the vast superioritj of a faUow crop over a naked 
fallow in England, where a crop greatly tnferioar to corn in 
talue^ is necessarily vsed. This is usaallj peas or beans. 
It is Jess productive, less valuable as bread stu£ less fraught 
with fodilery almost wholly destitute of litter ibr raining 
manure, more precarious, more liable to disaster after it 
is gathered, more chargeable in point of seed, and re- 
•uires more skill, trouble and expense in its cultivation. 
IJnder all these disadvantages, a fallow crop in Bngland 
js preferable to a naked fallow. Under all the advaLtagea 
4>f using corn as sncb* it becomes a brilliant object, in 
Ankertca, if attended with a complete manuring, as fallow 
crops in En^and invariably are. In that case, fifty bush- 
als of corn and thirty of wheat may be expected from cul« 
tare. N^ value is produced in England by the &llow 
crop and the fuilowii^ wheat, equal to eight bushels of 
bread gifji^< But credit to corn the savings and addition- 
al produce arising from the above enumerated considera- 
tions, and it cer&inly promises to the American farmer, 
fer greater benefits from a good system of husbandry, than 
any crop withi^ the reach ol; an l^ik^^ukk farmer. 
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JL HS plant which contributes in the great^t degree to 
natioDlA subsistence, best deserves the patronage of skill 
and industry ; and yet the cultivation of maizQ^remains as 
it was buhrowed from the aboriginal farmers of Americay 
except, thai if product is the test of science, they most be 
allowed to have been- more accomplished husbandmen 
tlian tiieir imitators. As the Indians certainly made bet* 
ter crops to the acre, and preserved the earth in better 
heart,, than we do, we mar at least hope to acislMnplish a 
degree of perfection, which from their success we know 
to be attainable, however deterring may be the prospect of 
our abilitv to improve upon it If indeed we could be 
persuaded to rl^linqiiisli what we hare retained of this in- 
digenoos «yst0m, and to draw ens frcmi soienitfick princi* 
pies and Eur^an experience, perhaps we miglit recover 
the palm in (he .cultivation of maize, from those, to whom 
we have ourselves assigned it by special cognbnunation. 
' Neither in .tiieory or practice, in Europe or elsewhere, 
did we overbear of oondomninglaiid perpetually to.8evere 
crops, two years out of tiiree, without aiding it by any 
species of manure. J3ut if we {add to this system die two 
items with which it is usually attended, one, close graz- 
ing tlie year of rest, as it is called (a.rest like that enjoyed 
by a manH&rst stunned with blows and then trampled to^ 
death) the other, frequent ploughings of two or three 
inches deep to let in sun and keep out atmosphere as 
much as possible, it would he viewed as the most complete 
agricultural caricaturehitherto sketdied by the finest fiui- 
cy for the ridiculous. 

In England, k thorough manuring, universally attends' 
a fallow crop, the eftect of which is a medium product of 
xviieat, of about thirty bushels to the acre. Let manuring 
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attend niaize as a fkliow crop, and we follow this exam- 
ple. To come up to it however, we must get our land in- 
to equal heart with theirs, when it receives this manuring ; 
and then we should be ahle fairly to estimate the value of 
Indian corn. In its cultivation, the first improvement 
required, is therefore to manure it at the usual rate of 
other fallow crops. 

The second is to plough vastly deeper than we plough 
at present In our dry and hot climate, the preservation 
of the moisture, and the inhalation of the atmosphere, are 
sufficient reasons for this. To these are to be added, 
the deepeakig of the soil, and an increase of pasture for the 
plant. The maize is a little tree, and possessing roots 
correspondent to its size, these roots will of course strike 
deeper, both to procure nourishment, and to strength- 
en this small tree against severe winds;— It follows 
with a great degree of probability, that this large plant re-^ 
quires deeper ploughing than a smaller one. Yet we 
plou^ shallower in its cultivation than the people of Ea^ 
. rope do in cultivating wheat 

I shiEilI here endeavotu* to prove the truth of a pair of para- 
doxes. , One, that shallow ploughing increases ; the other, 
that deep ploughing diminishes labour. A single observa- 
tion almost suffices to sustain both. By shallow ploughing, 
the seeds of grass and weeds, are kept i>ear tne surface 
throu^out the year, locked up by frost, drought or immer- 
sion, ready to sprout up on the occurrence of every genial 
season, when they appear in millions, and instantly reouire 
the plough, however recently used ; by deep, it skiltttlly 
done, these seeds, which abound most near the surface, 
are deposited below a depth of earth, which they pene- 
trate slowly and in small numbers, so that the repetitioii 
of plougliingis far less necessary. 

One or two deep ploi^ings, according to the nature of 
the soil, will, witn the subsequent use of the skimmer oi" 
the harrow, serve to make the crop of corn ; in place of 
which at least four or ^ve shallow ploughings, with the 
same aid, will often destroy it. 

To demonstrate the difference in point of labour, I will 
describe the tillage of corn as I practice it to some extent^ 
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and leave the reader to make the compfiFison in his own 
mind with the asual mode of cultivation. 

The rows are never ploughed but in one direction, 
cross ploughing being wnoUj adandoned. Their width 
is five and a half feet The field being once thrown into 
the position of ridges and furrows, never requires to be- 
laid off a^ain. The fnrrow is left as deep as possible^ 
and when the field comes again iiito tillage, the list or 
ridge is made upon this furrow, so that there is a regular 
alternitj between ridges and furrows. If the soil is of a 
friable nature, a large plough drawn bj four horses, smdl 
cutting a sod about tw^ve inches wide and eight deep^^ 
is run on each side of this old furrow, and raises a ridge 
in its centre, on which to plant the corn. The old ridge 
is split bj a large trowel -hoe-plough, having a coulter on 
the point, two moukl-boards, drawn bj four horses, and 
cutting ten inchies deep* If the soil is stiff or tou^h with 
turf, the first plough with four horses, ridges or lists on 
the old water furrow, with foiH* furrows of the same 
depth and width. On the summit of this ridge or list, a 
deep and wide furrow is run with a trowel-hoe-plough 
and two mould' boards, in whidi the corn is planted and 
covered between two and three inches deep, with the foot» 
The planting is^ guided by a string* carried across the 
ridges, with coloured marks at the distance apart intend- 
ed for the corn. This furrow is a complete weeding of 
the ridge previous to planting, which it should barelv prC'* 
cede. The corn receives no more ptouffhine until it i» 
thini^ed and haud-hoed along ilte rows, aboat two feet 
wide. After this a deep furrow is run on each side of it 
bj a large plough, drawn by two horses, with a mould- 
board, causing the earth thrown out of it to meet at the 
corn, though Sie furrow is a foot from it. Thenceforth 
the tillage consists of a streak or furrow of a mere weed^. 
ing plough called a :«kiinmer, cutting with two wings 
twanty-foir inc'ies*-. drawn by one horse; and of a 
central, deep and wide furrow, made with a trowel-hoe 
and two mould boiftrds, drawn by two horses, to be repeat- 
ed when necessary. — The whole to* be concluded with a 
narrow weeding or hand-hoe along the &lip in the direcu on 
nS 4he row; not kept completely clean by the skimoier. 
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Hlhe judicious reader will dbcern, that the effects of 
high riagfes aad deep furrowS} in cultivating corni are mtr 
tnerous. The corn is planted immediatelj over the fur- 
Tow of the preceding crop, and by completing the rever* 
sal of the ridge early in its culture, it grows upon a 
depth of tilth three or four times exceeding what is 
attaiined by planfing and cross ploashing in tlie. usual 
mode. Its roots are never cut in one direction, and this 
great depth of tilth thus early obtained, by superseding 
the occasion for deep ploughing in the latter period of its 
l^owth, saves them in the other. The preservation of 
In^ roots, and their deeper pasture, enables the corn 
much longer, to resist drought. The litter of inclosed 
grounds, thrown into the deep furrow upon which the corn 
Sst is madcf is a reservoir 01 manure, far removed from 
evaporation , within reach of the roots, which will foU 
iow it along the furrow ; and calculated for feeding the 
plant in droughts. The dead earth brought up by the 
plough from the deep furrow is deposited on each side of 
it, without hurting the crop on the ridge, and with the 
bottom of the furrow remains four years to be fructified 
by thevatmosphere,so as to escape the present loss, sonic <> 
times acciiiingfrom mingling too mucn dead earth with 
the soil by deep flat ploughing, and yet Co mellow and 
deepen it more rapidly. And mudi labour . is saved in 
planting the corn, whether the hoe is us^d after a. stringy 
or the string is carried across furrows previously made 
i>n the ridge. 

in all lands unable to produce forty bushels of corn to 
the acf«, the considerations of produce and saving labour 
united, httVe determined the proper distance to be ISive 
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m6A an half feel square, ^th two or tliree stalks at eack 
station^ elcept in poor Bpioits where one will suffice, if 
it can produce that crop or more^ I have planted it at the 
distanee of five feet m inches^ bj two feet nine, leaving 
^wo sticks in saiidj, and three in stiff haiis. Oeep 
plob^ing in one direction^ bj shielding the corn again^ 
dri»ugbt, wA saving ite roots, allows it to be planted 
thicker than usual. 

_ Youny^ a experioieiitsfiaveaseertained that fallow crops 
are more profitable than naked fallows. Several supe- ' 
riorittes oi Indian corn over the fallow crops used ig 
England, have been noticed. The- following a.re9 1 be- 
lieve, omitted. The high ridges produced by the mode 
of cultivation I have adopted, double the surface exposi^ 
to the atmosphere, and ressen by one half that exposed 
to the sun, so as to increase inhalation and diminish 
exhalation very eonsideraUv. No other fallow crop will 
enable, us to obtain these- benefits by the agency of (he* 
plough, because none of them will admit Of being drilled 
sufficiently wide apart, nor admit of an equal use of the 
plough* 

Corn is a fallow crop, peculiarly adapted to co-operate 
with the system of inclosing; whereas a fallow for wheat, 
•by which an ungrazed lay of grass, weeds, or even of 
red clover is turned under, frequently defeats the- hopes 
of the -farmer. Hence he is deduced into the ruinous 
practice of feeding off his clover before he commences 
his fallow; a practice under which very lich land only 
will improve ; whereas the heaviest cover, turned under 
by a large plough and four horses, is a pledge for good 
crops both of corn and wheat, owing to the quality of the 
former of thriving upon the food yielded by coarse litter, 
and the time gained during its growth^ for reducing this 
litter to proper food for the latter# 
' The winter's manure, like this litter, is also made more 
extensively beneficial to a crop of wheat, than if it had 
been exposed to putrefaction >throttghout the summer, bet- 
cause whatever ' escapes into the atmosphere, duiiDg'a 
^violent summer's fermentation, is lost both to |he earth 
and to the crop of wheat ; whereas the fermentation is 
less violent) when this litter is mingled with the earth, 
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^hich c&tches a portion of its fertilizing (qualities as the 
slow putrefaction proceeds, and less of the manure is 
lost when the wheat is sewn, than if rotted in a bodj> 
wherebj much of it is dissipated in the atmosphere ; 
a dissipation whieh corn partly prevents, and partly 
saves. 

The manure made on the winter's farm pen, remains 
wet, cold^ and unrotted until the month of April, and 
when composed of corn stalks is of a rough and hard na- 
ture. Yet land covered with fifty loads and Sown with 
pne bushel of g;]^psum to an acre, will produce three-fold 
more corn than in its natural state ; ana this crop is made 
in five months } a space just sufficient to reduce trie coarse 
litter to a pabulum proper for wheat The better this 
coarse litter and the eartn are divided and mingled, the 
less will be the fermentation, and the greater the crop* 
The sudden growth of the corn, demonstrates the vast be- 
nefit to be derived from litter as coarse and hard as corn 
stalks, whilst their degree of the putrefaction is inconside^ 
rable, and consequ'ently the vast loss sustained by complet- 
ing this putrefaction, without gaining a valuable crop from 
its process. After the process of fermentation and putre- 
faction is finished in the earth, the residuum is the same, 
as if it had been finished out of the earth $ besides this re- 
siduum, supposed by the old theory of compounding^, stir- 
ring and reding dunghills, to contain all the fertilizing 
qualities of vegetible matter, Indian corn enables us to reap 
a rich harvest of bread sjluff from the process lowaixis it« 

The same property of Indian corn presei>ts us also with 
a vast addition to our vegetable matter for manure^ The 
crop of ofial as well as that of food, is augmented three 
foltt by the matter separated from coarse Iftter in reduc- 
ing it to manure proper for Wheat. This of itself exhibits 
the vast preference of corn as a fallow crop, to the appli* 
cadon 01 rotted manure to a naked fallow for wheat. 
Ko two crops Gsui be so exactly fitted for advancing a 
good syste^k of a^ricultufe. ihe coarse organs of the 
one, relishes the tood rejected by the delicate organs of 
the other, and by the economy of saviiic what would 
otherwise be los^ not only enable us to ootain an addi- 
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tlonal crop, but by increasing oqr means for raising ma- 
nure in a three fold ratio^ must have the efl^ct of increas- 
ing the crops of wheat themselves, ' tar beyond the con** 
fines to which they are limited by naked fallows* 
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X HE reader will remember, that Indian corn is to be 
planted on a high ridge, and that cross ploughing is ex- 
cluded. These ridges should run North and South, to 
equalize both the benefits and injuries derived from the 
Sun. The injury suffered by a fiat surface from its ex- 
cessive heat, would be ratlier increased than diminished, 
by exposing one face of the ridge tathe South, whilst the 
Northern aspect would lose tlie benefit of its genial 
warmth^ These high ridges have another important ef- 
fect. — However steep the declivity, we never see the 
roots of trees, shrubs or grasses, penetrating through the 
ground into the atmosphere. It is of course evident that 
they recoil from one element, and bend towards tlieir 
food in the other, whenever it is to be found. By the po- 
fiitton of the corn on h\^\ ridges from its infancy, the 
roots on approaching tlie declivity on each side,,are train* 
ed to run lengthways of the ridge, and thus escape the in- 
jury they would otherwise sustain by getting into the 
range of the deep middle furrow. 

As it would be unreasonable to expect the reader to re- 
collect observations made in considering the subject of 
manuring, I shall remind him, that tlie ground intended 
to be manured for Indian corn is fiillowed in the winter ; 
that before or after the rest of the crop is planted, tliis 
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mwiure is carried ontf pIoiifi;h^ in, and the com to be 
beuefitted bj it, planted ; and that before it nicei?e8 anj 
ploughing, the corn i» to be thinned and wed or hand 
noed. This process will bring us into June, and allow an 
interval for recruiting the teams, when clover is in it& 
best state for that end. Bj this time the corn i^ from 
eight to twenty-four inches high. At this juncture the 
deep furrow before mentioned on each side of it being run^ 
narrows the ridge for about eight days, until it is again 
widened by the middle furrow ; and that^pace will suf* 
fice to give to the corn roots, the longitudinal direction 
which shields them against all injury ; this furrow being, 
the only deep one received by the corn after it is pianteif, 
(the water furrow excepted, out of the way of which the 
roots are ilius. trained) being bestowed o^ it whilst it ia 
young and its roots short, and being run near a foot from 
It, the roots of the corn, by this mode of culture, whollr 
escape injury, and the effects of drought on the plant be* 
ing thus uiminkhed, its product is increased 

The first plou^ilg which is to answer the end both of 
a fallow, and a list or ridge on which to plaint the corp, ia 
bv far the most mjijterial part of the ayatem^ aadiodeeii 
the only good security for its success. The fuirow must 
be deep and wide, so as to overturn into the old wates 
furrow, a considerable mass of the litter produced by in- 
closing, whether weeds or clover. This mass, in addw 
tion to its being a reservoir of food, gradually supplying; 
the corn during the summer as it putrifies, operates pow^ 
erfuliy in peserving tl>e friability and mellowness or the 
earth, by the passage of the air perpetuall v escaping from^. 
it, through its tegument, into its congenial element By 
this orocesS) the .propensity of hard and cold s^ils to rua 
and bake, is removed or diminished ; a propensity which is 
encouraged in the highest degree by shallow ploughing oa 
naked or grazed fields. And by the same process, the 
inconveniences of a mass of dry litter, on enclosed fields, 
combined with shallow ploughing are also avoided ; be- 
cause it is so well buried, that the corn is planted above 
it, and sprouts in a bed of clean earth. 

The accidents to which Indian corn is liable^ are far ia« 
i^riour to those of any other farinaceous planti jand lessre- 
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uiedileSB. It comes up better ; it may be re-planted, and 
at last it maj be transplanted. This last precaution for 
insuring a crop, is executed with little labour by planting a 
portion of it very early,, in the quarter of the &ld where 
it will vegetate and grow quickest, somewhat thicker, to 
furnish plants; and by transplanting those drawn out in 
thinning in moist weather, or after a season, as the tobacc^* 
makers say. The corn plants will live better than those 
tobacco or any other herb f ever tried, and may be trans- 
planted until they are eighteen inches high. The lart::e 
plants will be equal to tjie smaller and later planted coi « 
Indeed I often fill up vacancies by setting the plants if 
the same field as it is thinned, and always thin as I set to 
avoid a double perambulation, A pointed stick both aids 
in thinning and in setting the corn, which is done neai-ly 
as rapidly as tobacco is planted. 
' 1 repeat a fact which most people know, to remove an 
objection against the very deep ploughing recommended 
as the basis of the corn crop, ansing from an erroneous 
opinion in a few, that the roots of corn and most other 
herbaceous plants, seek their food only near tli% surface ; 
whereas the roots of wheat will penetrate four feet of tilth, 
and -those of corn will strike still deeper. An objection 
that the roots of the latter will not reach the reservoir of 
feud provided for them in the deep covered litter of an en- 
closed field, would therefore be erroneous. ' 
. No grain exhibits so many varieties, or is so liable to» 
change as themaiz.e; the preferred species- can only be 
preserved or improved by selectifigthe seed at the time of 
ahuokiiiig f this will also prevent its exposure to a sweat, 
and produce its better vesetation ; and it increases the 
crop, which is deeply influenced by tlie length of the 
grain, 

[Note D.J 
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X HIS subject has been unavoidably anticipated by its 
connexion with other&i, but yet it is not wholly exhausted. 
I utterly deny the truth of the theory wnich asserts 
that ploudiing is a substitute for manure ; for though I 
admit) tbiA the atmosphere is the matrix of manures in all 
forms^tBd thatdeep plou^ing will cause the earth to in- 
hale and retain atmospherical manure better than shallow, 
yet atmosphere b^jng more subtile than water, must be 
more fleeting ; and its properties must of course be ela- 
borated into mare permanency than when merely caught 
by the earth^s power of absorption, to perfect their effica- 
t?y. Even ram, tiiough richer and grosser, is quickly 
wasted by evaporation ; and atmosphere, a diet too thja 
W the exclusive sustenance of plants, as is seen in 
droiu^ts and on all poor soils, cannot be fixed bv f^onrii- 
iog, because earth has not the power like vegetables of eia^* 
boratine it into a lasting form. Plants speedily die ia 
atmos|mere add live lone in rain or water« 

We must avoid the plausible errour^ that if the atmos- 
phere is tlie matrix of aianure, its inhalation may perman- 
ently enrich the earth, and supercede the slow process 
QeceAsary for its elaboration into the vegetable form for 
tiiat ^nd. \^*e know that marie possesses the property of 
permanently Enriching itself by fixing tlie atmosjpherical 
tertiliTing qualities ; but we know also, that such is not 
the nature of other earths. This natural difference is tiie 
reason prescribing different modes for fertilizing marie 
and sucn earths, and exploding TulPs exclusive reliance 
Vppn the mode by which marie is enriched, for enriching 
earths of different propeiUes. But yet deep ploughing 
ooeht not to be rejected, because although it Joes not en- 
able earths gwerally to extract from &e atmosphere, a 
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.inifficieiicj of its fertilizing qualities to make tiiem rich ; 
yet the portion they do extract, if ^en as transitory as 
rain, may still retain a high valae amon^ the several 
•agents, necessary for producing the n&ost perfect effects of 
good husbandry. 

Lime and gypsum repeatedly applied to land kept in 
constant culture, without the intervention of ye<;etable 
matter, will finally render it barren ; but if ploughing 
was a sufficient substit^te for manuring, by absorbing and 
fixing atmosphere, it would have provided a sufficient 
•quantity of pabulum for the^e exciters to exercise their 
power upon, and effectually have prevented the imbecility 
arising irom reiterated exertions, by reiterated supplies* 

Plants perish by an overdose of dung or rain, but not by- 
one of atmosphere, because it is sparely sprinkled witk 
their food^ and this food must be collected, condensed and 
rendered operative, by some process more effectual than 
the inhalation of atmosphere by the earth ; which, aloney 
will hardly produce more sensible veffects than its inhala*- 
tion byii man as a substitute for a dose of nitre. 

The degrees of value in manure, probably rise with its 
permanency, and may be marked, simple atmosphere 1. 
Kain 2. Green herbs 3. Dung 4. Dry herbs 5. Wood 6L 
If the reader should place a large decaying trunk of a tree 
mostly under ground, and manure a spot of earth with a 
diff*erent substance of equal weight, he would discover 
which would longest pre^rve the land in heart. 

Tullls theory V ^' culture without manure" has hitherto 
leen the practice of the fiiouthern states, with this differ- 
ence, that he ploughed deep, they shallow^ but y^ the 
complete destruction of a sod oridnally good, whicn it ha» 
eff*ected, ought after two hundred years experience. to«^- 
plode so much of it, as excludes the necessity of mamire^ 
The same shallow ploughing whi«h produced ^ood crops^ 
whilst the land was naturally rich, would prpduce good 
crops if it was made artificially rich. The good crops ob-» 
tained by bad culture from rich land, demonstrates that 
fertility is the first object to be effected. But whilst this 
is admitted, the effects of uniting fine tillage with a fertile 
soil, ought not to be forgotten, by any who possess « tastj^ 
lor excellence or for wealth. 

10 
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H^nce, deep ploughing has been often recommended in 
these essays, and to these recommendations are added the 
following remarks. 

Deep ploughing unoB a naked and poor soil, bj which 
a caput mortuum is Drought to the surface, has frequently 
proved pernicious.*— This has been owing to a variety of 
causes, out among them^ the preservation of a ilat surface, 
though least suspected, has probably been the most opera- 
tive. The simple process of burying under a sterile tegu- 
ment^ the little strength of the land, neither promises nor 
performs much $ but the disappointment of hopes really 
forlorn) frequently causes us to abandon effort, and em- 
brace despair. 

By the system of these essays, enclosing, manuiing, and 
high narrow ridges, are combined with deep ploughing. 
The two first replenish the earth with a large stock of ve- 
getable matter, and the last has the effect of collecting the 
' existing soil in the centre of the ridge, and depositing the 
' sterile on its two sides, there to remain for above three 
years, exposed to the action of the atmosphere.-— rhus all 
' the bad effects of deep ploughing are avoided. Instead of ^ 
a naked surface* it is applied to one largely replenished 
with vegetable matter. Instead of forcing the soil and 
' substratum in.o a topsey-turvey position, it collects and 
daubles the first for a present crop, and provides for the 
amelioration of the other, for a future one. It deepens 
and* fructifies the soil, whilst it makes the best provision 
' for. present profit. For the reader is to observe that I am 
speaking of poor lands, whose soils require doubling, for 
present subsistence, and improving fur future comtbrt ; 
and not of those whose soils cannot be pierced by the 
plough. 

Beep ploughing (by which I always mean the best to 
be petinrmed by Four good horses in a plough) combined 
with endosing, by turning under a^oo^l coat of dry vege- 
■ table matteh, creates a covered drain, and thus vastly ob- 
structs the formation of guilies in hilly lands, even if iaU 
lowed with a level surface* But such lauds will admit of 
narrow ridges as well as level, by a degree of skill and 
attention so easily attaiuable that I obscive it to have ex- 
isted in Scotland above a century past^ under a state of 
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agriculture otherwise execrable, and among the ignorant 
highlanders. It is effected by canying the ridges hori- 
zontal! j in such inflections as the hilljness of the ground 
may require, curved or zig-zag, preserving their breadth. 
The preservation of the soil is hardly more valuable than 
that of the rain water in the successive reservoirs thus 
produced to refresh the thirsty hill sides, instead of its 
rushing to and poisoning the vallies. This classick system 
of agriculture has been introduced into Virginia by a gen- 
tleman of Albemarle, in a style completely adapted to the 
nature of the country, and which will be Oopiea by those 
who 6baU not be discouraged by its perfection. His 
ridges however are wide, w-hereas in the maize country, 
they ought not to e&ceed five or six feet. 

If enclosing, manuring, deep and horizontal ploughing, 
were unattended by any other advantages, that of prevent- 
ing the land from washing away would in many views be 
a sufficient recommendation of such a system. — The dis- 
saster is not terminated by the destruction of the soil, the 
impoverishment of individuals, and trasmission of a curse 
to futurity. — Navigation itself is becoming its victim^ 
and in many parts of the United States, our a^culture 
has arrived to the insurpassible state of iitiperlSction, of 
applying its best soil to the removal of the worst farther 
from market. 

The alternation once * every four years between deep 
furrows and high ridges, according to the recommended 
mode of cultivating corn, and the deep ploughing, by 
burying one portion of the garlick very deep, and expos- 
ing another tO frost, will probably destroy it f a conjec- 
ture founded upon its eon6iderai>ie diminution in grounds 
thus treated. 
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J^MONO these, wheat is the most valuablei and is exposed? 
(tu most calamities. These calamities are sometimes the 
•fleet of climate, at others of bad tillage, and graduall j 
diminish, as the climate becomes less favourable for 
Indian corn; for ivhich inconvenience, tiie additional* 
compensation according to the same thermometer is bes- 
towed, of a greater suitableness for rye, oats and barlej^ 
In the climate and soiF proper for maize ( 1 speak gene* 
rally without regard to exceptions) rye and barley seidonr 
succeed^ oats are light and precarious, and wheat is 
preferable, both on the score of value and risque, to- 
other. There are two calamities only common to wheats 
which may not be avoided with certainty ; those of the- 
Hessian iiy and rust. As to the weavil they are certainlr 
nvoided by eettins it out ^tarly ; a habit which will prevail, 
so soon as it is discovered,, that wheat may be severed 
from the straw by treading or a machine, with the labour 
Reeessary to secure it in stacks or barns. The facility 
with which the grain then comes out, has enabled me m 
a dry harvest, to tread an entire considerable crop,, al- 
most by the time the harvest ended ; and I generally 
pursue the practice as far as the weather wUl permit, soas- 
to leave a remnant only in stocks capable of being gotten- 
out so soon after harvest as to avoid this calamity. — The 
best bread and seed wheat, is invariably that gotten out 
and cleaned within a day or two after it is cut, and de- 
posited dry, in a dry place, in barrels, hogsheads, oc 
chests opened or closed. 

The Hessian fly ir^b little understood, as to have be- 
come an excuse for the loss of crops proceeding from bad 
tillage. Lands arf tii^d by shallow and incessant culture,, 
or by beings prevented from invigorating themselves with. 
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ve^^etaMe substances. Even the richest bottoiA lands ar« 
subjec^^tt^eariness, and sometimes are said 'to have 
grown^us^ so that they will cease at length to yield 
good €OTH*f?nd the crop has the appearance of bein^ in- 
fested by insects. To such causes are owing I thiYik| 
most of th« charges brought against the Hessian fly. 
They would be removed by manuring, covering the land 
with good clover lays, and by deep ploughing, in the 
cultivation of the maize fallow crop or of any other» 
according to the foregoing system ; or by managing naked 
fallows in the same way. And moreover, a probabflity ex- 
ists that the two deep plougnings, one in the winter and 
the other early in June, recommended by the same sys- 
tem, might destroy the fly itself in s6me form, and other 
insects, to great extent. At least my experience has 
never furnished me with- a single instance, in which a 
crop has suffered by any insect, when the land was ia 
heart and well coyered with dry vegetable matter, when 
that matter was turned under as deep as four horses in a 
plough could df» it, when the land had received a second 
good ploughing by two horses in a plough, and when the 
wheat was seeded on high and narrow ridges, With a 
clean furrow. 

The rust, as it is called, may be better understood, be* 
cause it may be certainly produced, by a due combina- 
tion of , heat, moisture, shallow ploughing, and a flat 
surface. By this process we shall never fail of obtaining 
it on a stiff soil, from which the rain water cannot e^cape^ 
just as by dosing a man with arsenick, we are sure of 
poisoning him at last. Of course we should no more 
prescribe this system of agriculture to the wheat, than 
arsenick to the man, if we do not wish to poiidh it, ai« 
though its diet, like that of a man, may disagree with it 
occasionally, in spite of art and caution. Deep plough* 
ing, high ridging, and deep wide water furrows, consti- 
tute a mode of culture the reverse of that which inevita- 
bly afflicts wheat with the calamity called the rust, and 
hence maj sometimes prevent, and generally diminish it. 
The draining of the ridges and the flues, for the trans- 
mission of air through the wheat, created by the deeo 
wide farrow8> will diminish the heat and moistttrey whica 
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appear to be the chief causes of the disease $ and vigor- 
ous roots ill a deep tilth, maj add to the capacity of the 
plant to resist the malady. * 

Plastering, by an equal measure of gypsum mixed with 
it, and: moistened, has benefitted wheat in sundry experi- 
ments to the comectured extent of ten per centum, when 
it has been free from what is called the bird foot clover;- 
and injured it thrice as much, when infested with that 
l^ass, owing to, the e&ct of gypsum on. its gcowth, which 
IS such, that this spedes of clover among the plastered 
wheat w4lL be three ok four fold more luxuriant, than 
ampne the adjoining unplastered. But the- land is so 
considerably benefitted, by this plastering of wheat, that 
in several instances, I have seen intervala of ten yards 
wide across^ lar^e fields, where it was omitted for experi- 
ments, exhibiting for several years afterwards a decided 
inferiority of. soil. Besides it producer the highly valua- 
ble effects of causing the clover seed sown on the surface 
of the wheat, to -sprout, grow and stand, drought better, 
and of doubllngor^treblingitsx^rop the year succeeding 
the wheats either && cutting, or toe the more beneficiid^ 
Ifurpose of falling on the Tand^ 

To preserve or improve any species of wheat, a selec<!i^ 
lion by hand must be annuallj^ made, with which to cool? 
tnence a new stock of seed*. 
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^|. HE trials I have made of this familj, have resulted iir 
the rejectioQ'Of the whole, an individual' excepted, as pos-- 
sessing but little value except for culinary purposes ; and 
the remarks i may make, denyine them to be objects 
otherwise valuable, are* to^ be onderstood, as admittinur 
their high usefulness as food for iflan^ in respect to his 
comfort, to his health and economy.. But, pumpkins ex- 
cepted, none of them have in my experience produced 
Iirofit, uHed in any other mode. I have long ana patient- 
y persevered^ in. trials of the turnip and jpotatoe, accord- 
ins. to every mode I could collect from European^ books** 
The former, are extremely precarious, sown broadcasti 
and extremely troublesome, drilled, thinned, ploughed 
and twice hand hoed fa process necessary to obtain a 
tolerable chance for a great crop. They tfre a food so- 
little nutritious, that some animals die confined to them, 
none fatten without anaddition^l fbod^ and all eat an: 
encH*mous quantity, saas seriously to enhance the labout: 
of feeding. They are- great exhausters of land, perhaps 
the greastest ; and so far have I failed in preventing this 
eftect, by taking up the turnips in the fall, tha^it^ wftd quite 
visible in lands similarly manured adjoining the turnips, 
both in straight and crooked lines. Nor have 1 discover- 
ed the great benefit said to be experienced in Europe, of 
feeding the tunnips on the ground by sheep in fouls re* 
movable every twenty*four or forty-eight hours.. 

The potatoe is by no^ means so precarious nor cxhaust-r 
ing a < crop as the* turnip,, although it participates in jio 
very small degree of both qualities* The. objeetuons to it 
are the great quantity of seed to airaere necessary to be^ 

§ reserved through tne winter, and used in the springs 
ie. tediousness of planting and gathering ^ : and. the pooc--^ 
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ness of the food. Before 1 had seen Young's experiments, 
I had found tl»at hogs would die on theiu, raw or boiled, 
> and ascribed it to the inability of the. climate to bring 
them to perfection ; but he proves the fact in Endand to 
be the same. It is true that horned cattle will thrive well 
on a liberal allowance of potatoes, attended plentifully 
with good haj ; but they wouM thrive on the hay alone, 
nor do my experiments prove that the potatee is the 
cheapest additional food; 

The pumpkin tfn thp contrary, in several respects, seems 
to me to be preferable to it. — The expenses of seed, of 
planting and of ^thering, are very wide apart. The la- 
bour of cultivation is nearly the same. The pumpkia 
crop is less uncertain, and far heavier to an acre. Proba* 
bly a pound of puinplfin may aftbrd less nutriment than 
so much ^tatoe, butit is invariably healthier, and sel- 
dom fails m combination with Indian corn^ to dispose all 
animals to fatten kindly, and to aid in advancing thia 
eodj so as greatly to diminish the expense. It entirely 
answers the end of fodder or hay in the h\\ season, m 
fattening cattle and sheep, and enables the farmer to 
spare hts stock of both ; a circumstance highly benefi- 
cial to one, who does not abound in those articles, by en- 
abling him to feed his teams better, and to save a suffici- 
ency to allow them enough, from the failure of the cloverf 
until the new crop of hay or fodder comes in. Perhaps 
no circumstance has contributed more to tlie impoverish- 
ment of several of 4he United States, than the neglisence 
to provide dry fora^ for summer, producing the evils of 
a loss of labour, ofweakening the teams, and of ruinous 
grazing. The pumpkin, with the daily addition of a few 
corn stalks thrown into the pens, is preferable to the best 
hay or fodder I ever tried $ and it appears to me. to be 
much less of an impoterisher than the potatoe ; arising^ 
I suppose, from its entirely covering the ground about 
the last of June, if properijr cultivated. 

My mode of cultivating it is this. I select the intend- 
ed number of acres in the proposed corn fieM of the en* 
suing year, where the land is infested with some plants 
proposed to be destroyed bv culture for two successive 
years, and by the impeiietrable shade tf the pumpkia vine 
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ikiring the first. In the winter the ridges are cleaned bj 
four furrows run as deep as four horses can manage a 
krge plough, throwing the moietv of each into the old 
water turrow ; atd I make it new'yater furrow wide and 
deep where the centre of the n^e laj.—^In the latter 
end of March, as much manure as will make the land 
rich is spred on^ and the ridges are restored by similar 
four furrows to their fir^t position, agreeing with that 'of 
thos^ for the ensuing year's corn field* If the land is- 
8tilP, a second plou^ing with a small plough nvaj be 
necessary to pulyerize it. The pumpkins are planted in 
the modfe of planting corn, at nve feet and a half dis- 
tance in the direction of tKe ridges, and two feet nine 
inche's across them. Thej receive one deep ploughing,^ 
the ridges are raised hign and the- water furrows made 
deep and wide; the plants whilst tender are defended 
against a stnall bug; and the^ground is kept clean until> 
the vines begin to OTerspread i^ One plant only is left 
in a place. 

The custom of sprinkling pumpkins over cornfields^ 
scatters the crop so, that the laoour of its collection 
exceeds its value. By giving them more room, the fruit 
will be larger, but the product less. As soon as they be- 

S'n to ripen, their tise should commence near their rest- 
mce, to save the labour of a distant removal. In this 
use they may be made considerably subservient to ma- 
nuring, by penmng the animals fed on them. The rem- 
nant must be gathered before frost, and deposited about 
three feet high in & stack made of corn tops in the com- 
19 on form, eoavenient to the pumpkins, open at both 
ends, and t^eir lise rapidly continued to avoid^sque. 

Indian •com^ dry or boiled alternately^ is the best 
food to be united with tbe pumpkins which I have tried. 
'I'he pumpkins are fed raw, chopped by broad hirtchets in 
trougns, and eaten ravenously, rhey produce a great sav» 
ing of grain, and an entire savins of dry forage, a consi- 
derable addition to the meat, Qdilk, and buttei-} and some 
increase of manure* 
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Indian corn must be recognised as the prince of this 
family, if it belongs to it. No individual of tibe whole 
tribe can compare with it for meaU malt, fodder, and Ut- 
ter. In England, where sundry of its coglioininat rela- 
tives are highly celebrated as fallow crops, their chi.ef 
merit consists in preparing the ground for wheat, or for 
some other culmiferous crop, it was never imagined* 
that the least competition as to value existed between the 
fallow crop and its successor $ and the great doubt has 
been, whether a naked fallow or a fallow crop ought tc». 
be preferred. Young decides for the latter, on account 
of the profit resulting from the succulents or legumes used 
as fallow crops there; and his arguments are tripled in 
weight, by the triple value of Indian corn used as a fallow 
crop. here. 

It results that I reject the succulents and legumes re- 
sorted to in England as fallow crops, and prefer the maize 
for that purpose ; wherefore in the previous chapter, the 
first have not been considered in that character, nor will 
the latter be so in this. 

But i shall advert to legumes as a valuable food for 
inan, not sufficiently attended to, whilst I admit that i|ii 
every other view, including the danger of destruction 
from accident, they are inferiour to maize | and that even 
in this, they are rather to be considered as its coadjutor 
than rival. 

Among them, the pea is selected as covering most in- 
dividuals, and most ntted to our climate. Four gallons of 
dry peas annually, will add inconceivably to the healthy 
strength and comfort of a labourer, if prepared by good 
boiling with salt meat of any kind. The ruinous state of 
our country affords but too much space to raise peas with* 
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out much expense of skill t)r labour. In the shifts of 
most of bur (arms there is no scarcity of poor land. Such 
ought never to be sown with wheat or any other culmifer- 
ous grain, because they will produce no profit, and be- 
cause severe exhausters as they are, must be excluded 
from land already exhausted, under any system of agricul- 
ture which meditates its improvement. A portion o? such 
land may be selected, sufficient to produce four gallons of 
dry peas for each resident on the farm of ail ages, exclu* 
sive of what they may gather and use at their will in a green 
state, to be planted among corn at the distance of five feet 
and a half square, the distance also of the corn. Of this, 
one stalk only is left in each hill. The ground is ridged, 
ploughed but'^one way, and both crops are planted in the 
direction of the ridges. It remains without producing 
any other crop (these two excepted growing together) en- 
closed, ungrazed, in deep furrows and high ridges run« 
ning North and South, until the revolution of the course 
of culture, which consists of four years, is completed \ 
and is very much improved. Jt is more so if aided by a 
bushel of gypsum to the acre. This poor land thus treat- 
ed, is rendered more productive than as usually managed, 
and the object of its improvement is accelerated by such 
a culture beyond what would, be obtained by a state of 
perfect idleness. 

If circumstances prevent this course, the peas are 
raised in the same mode with pumpkins on a portion of 
the intended corn field of the following year, wliere nox- 
ious plants are to be eradicated, equally enriched, and 
similarly cultivated ; except that the labour is very much 
lessened by the use of a weeding plough called a skim* 
-met. 1 hey are drilled by the hand as thick a* the com- 
mon garden pea, in a shallow furrow on the summit of 
the ridges, and covered with the hand hoe. if the land 
is rich, they will cover the whole ground, so that little is 
lost by the. distance, required in reference to the succeed- 
ing corn crop ; and a small spot of laud will produce the 
necessary quantity. 

The best kind of pea for the end in view, (which is 
-extremely important to a well managed farm) known to 
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me, is white wift black ejes. But as there are many 
peas which answer this description, besides a grtmt num- 
ber of others, the reader must be referred to his own ex- 
perience or inquiries for the necessary selection. 
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Js.M0NG the queries proposed by (he Richmond Sociehr 
to awaken the dormant science ot agriculture, the eighth 
4s so propounded as to admit that which I deny, ^ that 
keeping a large stock, and enclosing to improve land by 
excluding stock, are rival and incompatible systems.*' 1 
shall therefore consider this admission as a prevalent opi- 
nion, which powerfully combats, and extensirely retards 
a system upon which the regeneration of our lands possi- 
'bly depends. 

It must be admitted that keepins a stock, ^quai at least 
to the whole grass, produced both oy the arable and mea- 
dow grounds of the farm, and not the enclosing system, 
has generally prevailed : and therefore as such a stock 
is not only a large one, but the largest capable of being 
kept, it fallows, that one of the experiments of the pro- 
posed comparison, has been <:ompletely tried in Virginia. 

And what is the result ? It is found by computing the 
oonsequences reaped by Virginia, from her system of 
keeping these enormous stocks ; enormous in proportion 
to their food. She exports neither meat, butter nor cheese* 
She is unable to raise as much of either as she consumes. 
She cannot breed a sufficiency of draft animals, for her 
own use. .And after having ruined her lands by grazing, 
so far from deriving a profit from it, she is obliged to de- 
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dact annuall J « considerable sum from fiie profits of h^lr 
affricultare, wretched as it is, to supply the deficiencies 
4» her* more wretched system of grazing. If it is a fact, 
that lands will sink aoder a system of oppressive tai^ation 
by crops, is it not conceivable that they will also sink un« 
der excessive grazing ? And if- by cropping them less^ 
more bread can be raised, may it not follow, that more 
meat may also be raised by grazing them less P Fertility 
is as necessary a requisite for raising stocks as for raising 
bread, and wWever will produce it, is a harbinger of 
both $ a system of grazing therefore, which impoverish* 
es a country, is as likely to terminate in large stocks, 
as a system of culture having the same effect, in large 
crops. 

The opinion '^ that by calling in the aid of enclosing to 
<^ recover the lost fertility of the country, we must sacri^ 
** fice our stocks," defeats its own object ; stocks depend 
as Intimately upon this recovery, as or^ad stuff*, and are 
in fact unattainable without it, except by a vast depopu- 
lation of the country, to make up the loss of food for 
stocks, occasioned by the impoverishment of the land, by 
extending the space of their range. 

It was hardly to be expectecl, that a good system of 
grazing would have been found in union with an execrable 
system of agriculture, and therefore, instead of inquir- 
ing whether we ought to sacrifice our mode of tillage t0 
raising stock, or our mode of raising stock to our mode of 
tillage ; the true question probably is, whether we ou^ht 
not to abandon both, because both modes obviously im* 
poverish our lands, and gradually diminish both crops and 
stocks. 

In Britain, |;enera1iy, arable lands are not grazed^ 
though grazing IS pursued probably to an injurious excess. 
There, meadows, natural or artificial, and well turfed 
standing pastures, are prepared and used for grazing; and 
if these precautions are useful to a moist climate and a 
rich soil, they cannot be dispensed with by a dry climate 
and a poor soil. 

To raise large stocks, we jnust first raise large mea* 
dows and rich pastures, defended by a sod both sufficient 
to withstand the hoof and the tooth, .and capable of be- 
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coming richer linder their attacks. If any local diffical- 
iies in effectins this are discerned, thej point directi j to 
another view of the subject. Supposing mat raising large 
stocks and enclosing arable lands against grazing, were 
really incompatible objects, our attention is of course turn- 
ed towards our climate and soil, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the election ; and it is yerj obvious tnat a warm dry 
cHmate and a sandy soil^ ought not to make the same 
choice, with a climate cool and moist, and a clay soil. 

Still those who have to struggle with natural disadvan- 
tages in raising stocks, will not find them insurmountable, 
80 far as it is uieir interest to surmount them, if they will 
resort to the very system for fertilizing their lands, sup- 
posed to obstruct the object. This system itself requires 
strong teams, meat for labourers, and stock sufficient to 
consume the ofikl of all the crops. Enclosing is only a 
coadjutor to manuring, and had it excluded the means for 
the latter, it would have excluded a more valuable object 
than itself. So far from it, that it vastly advances those 
means, by a regular, and ultimately a great increase of 
crops, and consequently of litter, offal, and stocks. 

Suppose a farm under the system recommended in these 
essays, to have trebled its crops on the same fields in 
twelve years-— if the whole additional crop thus gained 
was devoted to stocks, is it not certain that it would supi^ 
port far ereater, than the same farm could do in its graz- 
ed state r Is it not obvious, that the of&l of this treble 
crop, will. support a stock three times as large through the 
winter, as the offal of one third of it; and that the three 
fold crop of grain, will admit of large drafts for tlie still 
farther increase^of stocks, whilst one third of such a crop, 
might admit of no such contribution ? The supposition 
is a fact. It may be farther discerned, that ;is the crops 
by the acre increase, the space cultivated may be gradu- 
ally diminished, so as to release a portion of theJabour 
for the purposes of draining, manuring and raising arti- 
ficial grasses ; and in thaf view constituting a different 
mode of providing for stocks, from that oi grazing ex- 
hausted arable lands. A glance of intellect decides be* 
tween the two modea^ 
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jThe grazier and the ploughman are charaeters so difie'r- 
enty and their occupations are so distinct, that had these 
essays related' to a system of grazing ^< Pecuarius" <>ught 
to have been their signature. What stronger proof- can 
exist of our asricultural ignorance^ than a notion of ^ suc- 
ceeding in boUi lines at &e same time, by respectively 
violating the first principles of both. To succeed in graz- 
ing, it is necessary to cover the land with a strong and 
ricn turf I to succeed in agriculture, this turf must be 
destroyed. Having destroyed the turf by the plough, we 
endeavour to prevent its renovation by assailing it witli 
the tooth and the hoof, the instant it germinates ; and 
propose to riuse large stocks without crass, and large 
l^rops on land too poor to produce it. In England, th^ 
ideas of promoting cro.ps by treading and grazing, and 
grazing oy ploughing up pastures and meadows, would 
«xcite great admiration ; and the general prohibition in 
leases against the latter, discloses the disapprobation of 
the system of reaping corn and stocks annually from the 
same land. The question, whether the business of graz- 
ing or of tillage, is the most profitable, frequently occurs ; 
but whether uie same land ought or ought not to be expos-, 
ed both^to tillage and grazing, is one never made by good 
husbandmen. In many parts, of the United States, the 
distinction between tillage and grazing is well understood, 
ai\d their separation beneficially practised; but in most, 
sundrv circumstances not necessary to beadduced^ have 
united these occupations ; a union indispensibly necessa- 
IT to a certain extent for tillage^ and incapable of being 
cUspensed with. It is therefore necessary for me to prove, 
that the system of enclosing arable lands, for the purpose 
ctf excluding grazing, is not inconsistent with the stocky 
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necessary for meat) labour and manure^ bejond whichy^ 
the occupation of tillage forbids their extension. 

if meadows and well turfed pastures, are best for graz* 
ing, and if by excluding grazing from arable land, its pro- 
duct is vastly increased, it follows, that we can effect 
this union not only without injury to either of the ob- 
jects, but so as to advance the interest of both, by allot- 
ting proper portions of the farm to each, and managing 
suco portions according to the principles indispensably 
dictated by the ends intended to be produced. Whereas , 
the principles necessary to produce stocks or grain, being 
not only jdiflbrent, b<H exactly opposed, since we must 
produce grass for one eiad, and destroy it for the other, by 
applying both to the same land, a warfare ensues whicn 
cripples, and finally kills both the combatants. 

'Ay thus appropriating particular portions of a farm, w& 
may manage each portipn according iia the principled necea-* 
sary to make it more productive; and the lureductiveness of 
eacn, will advance that of tlie other. The better crops of 

frain we raiae» the^more oflTal is produced, and this oflQU, 
y furnishing litter and food for stocks, raises stocks suf« 
ficient to reduce it to manure ; the chief means for improv* 
ing our pasture, meadow and arable land. An increase 
of stocks must follow an increase of manure, because U 
begets an increase of their food and litter, just ai^ their de- 
crease is an inevitable consequence of the diminution of 
manure. 

We see that some of the states, Virginia for instance, 

can no longer raise meat, cheese or teams sufficient for 

home ponsumption, and the cause of this phenomenon will 

illustrate my reasoning. Nq state, and probably no asri* 

cultural country, ever went more thoroughly into the plan 

of grazing arable land, of neglecting meadows ai|d perma* 

nent pastures, and of endowing their stocks wit)> the pri« 

I vilege of unlimited grazing ; and the end is ruin to the 

^ stocks themselves, as a consolation for ruin to the lands. 

The indiscriminate grazing is the very cause, which is 

impoverishing both the husbandman and grazier, and the 

greedy project of succeeding in both characters, by extort* 

ing from the earth a double contribution, has defeated oilr 

success in eithen 
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Such a project is as fatal to a country, whose climate 
and soil are not natural! j adapted to the production of 
grass, as an obstinate culture ot rice'and cotton, would be 
to the Btate of Massachusetts.* If therefore we are to be 
brought to the proposed computation, the election between 
tillage and stocks is settled by the consideration of soil ami 
climate, as they may be favourable to grass, bread stuff or 
other 4)roduct8, because,, however we may sometimes be 
able to force nature, her spontaneous eftbrts on .our side 
are the best sureties for success. 

Let any gentleman for instance, of the bread stujf coun- 
try of the United States, K^ompare the profit he would de- 
rive from doubling his crops of grain, with that he^ gains 
by keeping the largest stocks Witiiin his powers .He will 
discern, that such an accession of annual income, will ge* 
nerally even exceed the whole value of his stocks, instead 
of their profit : and if the enclosing system,, aided by the 
-means heretofore explained, will rapidly double his crops 
of grain, the preference between that and its^ rival is de- 
termined ; and the object of grazing at the expense of til- 
lage in an impoverished country, ought to be abandoned. 
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Xf we impoverish our land by grazing or tillage, both stocks 
and crops, whatever they be, will gradually diminish; 
gradually, become less profitable ; and finally, insufficient 
to afiR)rd a maintenance, it is true that some bottom 
lands exist, so rich, as to bear, and even improve under 
tillage and grazing, if i^ed clover is the grass used, and 
*^it IS suffered to get well in flower before the ^tock^ ai^e 
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turned on it. But thiB is oviring to the extreme fiitaess 
of the soil, its ability to cover itself with a luxurient coat 
of clover, the accession of vegetable matter by a gt^at 
portion being trodden on and rejected by the cattle, and 
the entire acquisition of its tap root, containing from the 
size it acquires in such land, no inconsiderable quantity 
of the same matter. — ^Besides, land of this quality is so 
rare, as to constitute an anomahr entireljr foreign tm 
any system of agriculture proper for the United States. 
Very few of us have ever seen it, and still fewer would 
profit from any system btiilt upon its qualities* Nay, 
it is a kind of land which hardly reauires a system, and 
would be as prosperous under a baa one, as the general 
agricultural state of the country would be under the best. 
It is necessarv however to su^;est this anomalous case, 
lest we should be led to reason ^om it, for the purpose of 
deciding a difierent c&se. The most zealous amor patriee 
will confess that the United States have infinitely less 
lieed for a system to improve rich than for one to improve 
poor land $ and instead df being blinded by its wishes> 
should be enligtitened by truth, as the only mode of grati*' 
fying one of the most amiable of human passions. 

The expanse of our territory, generally, is now in a 
state so far from bein^ able to improve under the double 
ibaxation of tilkif^ and grazing, as .to require a revolutioa 
of our habits to improve under either ; and the time has 
-come, when it is equally necessary to discover some 
mode of raising meat as well as bread, without impover- 
ishing our lauds. 

It IS easy by a good system so wonderfully to alter the 
case, as to jpake stocks profitable simply from their ma- 
nure, ex^sive of the labour, meat, tallow, leather, milk 
and ^b^er, they yield 5 and to draw from, them not only 
-4he entire means for theii: own support, but a surplus for 
enriching the soil. The mode ot doing this has been 
heretofore explained, but ii^ order to combine with it the 
subject now under consideration, with more perspicuity, 
I will take up and consider separately, the mode of 
ibanaging each species of our domestick animals, usually 
comprised by the term^' stock," upon a tillage farm 
wlucn retjttires the nurture of ei^clpsiAg* 
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The working; animals constitute a species of stock 
comprising horses^ mules and oxen.— -The two former 
ought to inhabit a lot having a stable and stream, and to 
be excluded wholly from grazing. For two months of the 
year, clover cut daily, and exposed to six hours sun, to 
prevent the animal from being hpven, should be their hay.. 
it will >add to their health at the seiEison it comes in« 
After it fails, the best fodder or hay, preserved for the 
hottest season, succeeds it. Corn stalks serve them from 
tiie first of November, whilst they last^ and are sticceed- 
ed by the inferiour tops, blades or hay. By littering the 
stables and yards well in winter, they wiH make manure 
sufficing to enrich more land than will produce th^rcorn; 
as this enrichment is not exhausted by one crop; and as 
elover, proper cultivation, and enclosing, will^preserve^' 
and farther improve the land, the working stock exclusive^ 
of its labour, subscribes largely to the renovation of the 
soil instead of its impoverishment by pasturing. The 
considerations of saving the labour of collecting the work* 
ing animals from pastures, and avoiding the loss of the 
morning, so material in a warm climate, are inferiour,. 
but additional recommendations of the same system. 

The oxen in summer should be penned and fed sepa- 
rately from the other cattle, and in winter the same sepa- 
ration should take place, with a more comfortable cover*. 
They will furnish the same supply of manure as-the hors<- 
e» and mules in winter, and more in summer from the 
removal of their pen, calculated to stand not beyond tea 
days. Whilst not at work, they ma^ be pastured with^ 
tiie other cattl^ 
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M.HE horned cattle are liappilj able to encoQater the 
hardships inflicted on them by the impoverishment of our 
country. These will be gradually decreased by enrich- 
ing it Their food for half the year consists of the coarse 
ofral of bread grain in much of the greater portion of the 
United States, and a system which will increase snch 
orops, will increase their food during that season of the 
year, when they suffer most, and perish in great numbers, 
besides affording them a chance from its ^eater plenty^ 
of participating more copiously of the gram itself. Saclt 
an iucrease of staple crops, begets capital and releases 
labour, for draining improvements ; ana speedily points at 
swamps and marshes of a soil, capable m general of be- 
ing made one hundred fold more productive in grass, 
than our exhausted fields. Meadows thus grow out of the 
enclosing system, if that system increases the staple 
crops, and are a retribution with accumulating interest 
tu the stock, for the loss of naked fields. This retribii* 
tion extends to both fall and winter. Meadows should 
be cut for hay, and grazed with horned cattle^ after the 
second crop has arrived to . its most luxurient state. So 
far from being deteriorated by it, they are improved, pro* 
duce cleaner and larger crops of hay, are longer defend* 
ed against the intrusion of weeds, bushes and coarslk 
grasses, and finally, when tillage becomes necessary for 
cleansing them, their state for receiving it will be better, 
and the crop ei^anced. 

By the increased offal of increased crops, and by the' 
hay of these meadows, stocks will be better provided for 
during the winter, than under the unlimited grazing sys^^ 
tem; to which add the grazing of the aft«r math of the 
nieadows, and this superiour provision is extended to 
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about eight months of the .year. Between three and four 
months of spring and summer, pasturage only remains 
to be supplied. An abundant resource for this is one 
effect of unlimited grazing, and our greatest agrarian ca- 
lamity. Vast tracts of exhausted country are every 
where turned out, or left unenclosed, to recover what 
heart they can in their own way ; and their progress in 
that effi>rt is accelerated by enclosing them as pastura&e 
for cattle alone, or at least excluding hogs. Such fields 
pres^oitly produce shrubs and coarse grass, and lands 
never cleared, may be enclosed with them, as auxiliaries- 
Together, they will constitute a pasture for cattle,. far 
beUer in the spring and summer, tnan that generally af- 
forded by arable lands, which in the maiz.e country of 
the Uni^d States, are particularly scanty of grass until 
towards the fall, and tnen the superiour resouroe of the 
meadow grazing is provided by the system <^ enclosing. 

It would be too alarming, to subjoin to these reason- 
ings (and probably by its strangeness might destroy them 
alQ me idea of manuring a spacious highland meadow, 
as a &rther auxiliArT i» toe iitclosiiig system ; and there- 
fore, it will be deferred until crops are trebled by it*. 
But it is indispensably necessary to point out in what 
way this system is prepared, to satisfy those cravings 
whidi cannoi be deferred. 

As crops increase in a warm and poor country, no de* 
partment will more suddenly experience an improvement 
than that of the table. As to beef, it is received from the 
after math of. the meadow, by the pumpkin, and Indian 
corn, the corn stalks succeed the pumpkins, and it is fin* 
ished in March on corn and hay. In the interim the 
knife is at work and the manure is accumulating. During 
the moderate weather, after leaving the meadow, for the 
pumpkins, the beeves are penned on successive spots and 
not uttered^ the plough succeeding the removal <^ the pen. 
When tiie.stalks come in they are placed in their station-^ 
arj winter^s habitation, and copiously littered. And 
with proper management, the manure thus ra^ed over- 
pays the expense of fattening them. The additional ad- 
vantage of milk and butter is derived from fattening for 
beef tiie old. cows yielding milk, through the winter.' 
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Thej may be often made fine meats and will at least be a 
valuable acquisition to tbe stock of salt provisions for the 
labourers, instead of being devoted to their common fate 
in a premature age, bjr want of food. 

The best and cheapest mode of raising calves, and of 
fattening, lambs,. I have ever tried, is also suggested bj 
' the enclosing system. It is that of folding^em on red 
clover from about the twentieth of April, or from the clo- 
ver's becoming three or four inches high ; the calves until 
frost. Small common fence rails, ana the common crook- 
ed fences, make folds with less labour and stand better 
' than any I have tried. This pen ouglit never to hiind 
longer than three days, in which time it ought to be graz- 
ed clean. If it atand's longer, the erass is injured by trea- 
ding. When it is to be removed, the halves and sheep are 
confined in a corner next to the new pen, by using some 
of the top raila. An acre of fine clover, unless it is dis- 
abled by drought, will graze ten calves, ten ewes and 
ten lamhs, through the grass season, allowing fpr tbe gra- 
dual removal of the sheep, all of which ought to be killed. 
To make them good meat, they mutst be aHowed other 
food. Wash of corn meal, or well boiled corn itself^ is 
the best and cheapest I have tried. The acre will be 
frequently fed over without destroying the clover, and 
the land will be improved. Calves will mak»a reimburse- 
ment urith a profit for this mode of raising themi by their 
superiour value beyond those raised in the common way^ 
and by surrendering at an early age their mother's milk. 
And its economv is increased by selecting annoally the ojd 
ewed^and their lambs for fattening, comprising,. so many, 
as that a portion of the latter and all the former may be 
bestowed on the slaves. By harvest, lambs have grown 
too large and coarse for the table, and the ewes have be- 
come good mutton. The mother should die within three 
days of the lamb, or she falls off. Both furnish a supply 
of excellent food at that labourious season f and as to 
have good lambs we must make their mothers fat, the lux- 
ury of the master bestows a luxury on the slaves, without 
an additional expense, aifd undoubtedly with more econo- 
my, than to devote such sheep f,o their usual destiny* 
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These old ewes thus managed, yield fine lambs, much 
wool, good mutton, and hides able to bear tannini; for the 
purpose of making pads for the back bands §f the plougti 
iiorses to pass through* * ^ 
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It is with reluctance that I am about to express my opin- 
ion as to this stock, lest they may discredit those upon / 
subjects concerning; which I have had more experience, i 
For sixteen years I have laboured to estimate their value 
and character, upon a small scale, having a iiock only -of 
from one to four nundred, daily attended by a shepherd ; 
and my conclusions are, that they require and consume 
far more food, in proportion to their size, than any other \ 
stock, that they are more liable to disease and death, and ^ 
tliat they cannot be made a profitable object, throughout the ■ 
whole extent of the warm diy climate, and sandy soil of the 
United States, but by banishing tillage from vast tracts of 
country. I'hese opinions are by no means intended how- 
ever to exclude them as a luxury for the table,' capable of 
being made to repay a considerable portion of the expense 
it causes. 

It is probable that the hot constitution of sheep, pro- 
duces a rapid digestion, and that insatiable appetite, by 
which the fact is accounted for, oftheir flourishing only to 
any extent in fine meadows or extensive wildernesses, if 
this voraciousness is not gratified, the animal perishes or 
dwindles ; if it is, he depopulates the country he inhabits. 
The sheep of Spain have probably kept out of existence, 
or sent out of it, more people than the wild beasts of the 
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Few animals do us more real mischief, and suffer more 
unmerited reproach than these.-^Tbey are Ihe cause of 
dead wood fences, which render more labour unproduct- 
ive, than any item of the long ^noulturai catalogue of 
practices, portrayed in the miserable countenance w our 
country. A consumptiQn of labour In making ephemeral 
fences, which might be employed in making food, cloth- 
ing or lasting improvements, is a check upon population 
even greater than the English and Spanish sheep system $ 
but if we add to it, the impoverishment of land, and 
waste of berbiage, by the eradicating license legally 
conferred on hogs, it will require but a small portion of 
prophetick skill to anticipate the impeachment of our 
'Agricultural system, to be gradually pronounced by tiie 
census. We shall however long struggle a^instthe ad- 
monitions of this unerring logician, by assigning to the 
allurements of a wilderness, emigrations resulting from a 
policy and a system, incapable of withstanding these 
allurements, compared with all the benefits of our culti- 
vation. Our system of agriculture is felt as a ^eater 
evil than no sjrstem.; A country wanting people with ac- 
tual tillage on its side^ is robbed of a great portion of 
the few it has, by one exposed to every evil except our 
agricultural system,— But we ascribe the expulsions cans* 
ed by its impoverishment to the attractions of putrefying 
forests, of an exposure to all weather, of innumerable 
kardships, and of Indian scalping knives, and lose the 
faculty of seeing their cause where we tread, by ascribing 
it to imaginary notions. 

The destruction of wood and timber, produced by the 
mode of raising hogs according to law, exclusive of the 
depopulation it advances, is itself a calamity grievous in 
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all quarters, but ruinous to those tinpossessed of coal for 
fuel, and stone for fencing. This destruction increases 
in a ratio correspondent to the diminution of our means 
to bear it; becauiie the young wood and timber used for 
fences, fuel and building, is more subject to decay than 
the old; and a perseverance in prejudice cannot be more 
amply displayed, Jhan by aoi expectation of resisting 
with tender samplings, a practice which has demolished the 
tottsh forests of o&. 

All the calamities arisiBg from fences of dead wood, 
are ascribed to^ these ill4ated animals, as if they had 
themselves forced upon us the system which has produced 
these calamities ; just as the impoverishment of our lands 
is ascribed to Indiaa Corn, as if that had dictated the 
system of agriculture by which it is effected. But it 
is neither new, nor unnatural, ta mistake our best bene* 
factors for eui^ worst enemies. 

Yet a sinde question re6tteslAe cftlumnr. Did the 
hogs enact me laws, by which they are turned loose, 
without rings in the nose, or yokes on the neck to root 
out the herbage, and assail the enclosures ? Had they 
been legislators, self interest (allowing them wisdom) 
would have su^s ted to them a mode oi coming at sub- 
iststence^ infinitely better thaaone, by which they are ex- 
posed to disasters, hunger,, poverty and assassination. 

Excluding from the af^ment all the mischiefs^fiowing 
from the system of raising hogs introduced by law, and 
confining the question simply to the mutual interest of 
the hog and his owner in the points of comfort, profit and 
plenty, we gain conviction of its imperfection, by plac- 
ing it on its strongest ground. 

Meat is the eim iri view. No animal furnishes better 
than the hog^ If there is any other which will fuf ni^h 
more at less expense, in a^dry^ country, or which posses- 
ses more congruity with Indian corn, where that is the 
chief fund for subsistence, itou^t to be preferred ; if not, 
the hog deserves more attention than he has hitherto 
received. In the maize country, the existence of no such 
animal is admitted, by the general resourse to the hog as 
the chief resource for meat; and the first question is, 
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whether he is made to aaswer the purpose for which tie 
has been thus selected* 

The fact is too tiotorious to require proof. The maize 
Atlantiek districts raise an insufficiency of meat for their 
own consumption, hj means of an animal selected on 
account of his pecuhar fitness for the object A failure 
in the object with the best means of attaining it, is the 
strongest evidence of the misapplication of those means* 

^rhough this supply of meat from hogs isinsuffident, it 
is yet considerable, and far exceeding the quantity fur^ 
nished by ail other animals. But it is still considered by 
a pecuniary computation as an unprofitable business to 
raise them. If there is any foundation for this opinion, 
drawn from a computation which excludes ad the mis* 
chiefs arising from dead fences, it determines the mode 
of raising them foi be excessively erroneous. 

This pecuniary loss must arise from the mode of raiS'^ 
ing them, in those districts where hogs are ihe best re« 
source for meat, unless we suppose that nature has treat* 
ed these districts with such severity, as to provi<k no ani- 
mal to supply a moderate comfort, ^except at an expense 
which must exclude a great number oi people from its 
use. And as this supposition cannot be minutted^ the 
^vil can only be sought for in tUs mode, where it will be 
found in the disasters of the h^, the inattention of their 
ownerst the badness and insufficiency of their food, and 
the mean quality of their meat. I shall therefore attempt 
in the next number, to point out a different one, more 
profitable to the owner, more comfortable to the animal, 
and entirely exempt from the ruinous vice of operating 
as an exclusion of live fences* 
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IN o domestick^animal multiplies equally, ^rows as rapid- 
ly, is as thrifty, makes as good salt meat, is as hardy, as ' 
healthy, as docile, or eats as little in proportion to size 
as th^e hog^ A mode of raising him which takes advantage 
of all these qualities, designating him&s the best resource 
for meat, is a- subject worthy of particular attention, and 
would be a great improvements My experience is inconsi* 
derable^ and my knowledge limited in relation to it. But 
i shait ;^ve the resultof the former, without deviating 
into conjecture, or recurring to books. Indeed, as neither 
distillenes nor dairies, constitute any resource for the 
country within my view, little aid could be extracted 
from the latter. 

Indian corn, clover and pumpkins, are my only re- 
sources for raising hogs. They are raised witnin the en- 
, closure of a farm having no ^ross fences, regulai'ly con- 
fined in a pen of ni;^hts, and suffered to run at large tn 
the day, in that portion of the farm designed for Indian 
corn the succeeding year. The farm is divided into four 
shifts, the greater part of each being left in red clover 
after wheat, so that a shift during the last year of its rest, 
is well covered* The injury to ctover by hogs from graz- 
ing, is infinitely less than that from any other animal. No 
number necessary for domestick consumption will mate- 
rially affect the field exposed to in this mode. Twenty 
sheep would injure it more than an hundred hoes. And 
to prevent rqoting, iron rings of the size and shape of a 
large one for the finger, are constantly kept in the carti- 
lage of the nose; ^ 

until the pumpkins cowe in, the boss subsist by graz- 
ing, with an allovirancel of shattered Indian corn, suffi- 
dng to keep the sows having pig0) in tolerable heart ; 
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other hogB will become very fat upon the same allowance: 
As soon as the pumpkins are ripe, the ivhole family are 
confined to the pen, and fed with as many as they will 
eat, cut up in troufi;hs, besides a full meal of sound corn 
daily, raw or boiled as their appetite fluctuates. And those 
for slaughter are fed with corn about ten days afder the 
pumpkins are .expended, to harden and flavour the meat. 

By removing the pen with regularity, and ploughing it 
up, as in the case ox cattle, hogs will in my judgment ma- 
nure land to the value of the whole expense of raising 
them ; and instead of contributing to the ruin of the coun- 
try by eradicating herbitge, and compelling farmers to 
reject live fences ; contribute to its renovation by their 
manure. 

The whole stock exceeding nine months old, e:|cept a 
male and two or three females, is killed annually^ If a 
species is selected which breeds young, and gains its 
growth quickly, the litters between the first of June and 
tlie first of March, will furnish an abundance of progeny 
for the second killing time. Their mothers will make fat 
and small, and the males Cut and large meat for the first. 
These pigs are accelerated in growth, by being suffered to 
share in all the luxuries of the large hogs, unless it may 
happen to be necessary to wean a litter occasionally, to 
gam time for recovering the flesh of its mother. And the 
annual clearance of nearly dl the old hogs, is a matter 
of considerable economy, because the expense is thereby 
diminished to a great extent, for above half the year, bj 
having young ones only to sustain. 

The mischiefs from hogs allowed such license, is the 
chief objection to be expected to this mode of raising 
them. I know not of any agriculUiral, mechanical or 
acientifical object of much value, attainable without effort 
er skill. Some degree of both, and but a small one, is 
necessary to avoid tins objection. The hogs nught whilst 
youn^, to be made quite gentle. Pigs are as docile as 
puppies. They will not be inclined to waflder far froitk 
their feeding pen in a field of red clover, if care is taken 
to secure for them an access to water ; and a small boy 
with a whip will find it an easy task to discipline them out 
j>S any such inclination. No temptation solicits them a^ 
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most seasons of the year, and should they occasionally 
light upon onef so irresistible as to render them troable- 
some, they must be confined in their pen, until it is pastj 
or they are weaned from it. 

Hoffs are sufficiently hardy to bear the weather, with-^ 
out injury, for eight months of the year; a warm cover is 
necessary for them^durine the other fbtir. This is easily 
made and removed by lour forks let two feet into the 
earth, the two in front eight feet, and the two in rear two 
feet above it, having a secure voof of stalks and straw 
laid on poles, and the rear and two sides made perfectly 
close by two courses of rails, one pressing against the 
forks, and the other against stakes two feet from them all 
around, with the interval filled ti^ht with straw. The front 
is open to the South, and a diameter of ten feet each 
way, will form a comfortable cover for a large stock^ 
hogs. 

Small warm huts of a similar construction for the se- 
parate use of each sow about to pig in cold weather, is a 
precaution most useful, and much neglected. Without 
it, the greater pari of the litters will be lost. And such 
losses diminish considerably the profit arising from a sjrs- 
tem, an article of which is to compensate by number &r 
Vie size of hogs brought old to the knife. 
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\|/HE reftder will discern, that I consider agriculture a^ 
a felo de se^- As leading herself to the altar* and inflict- 
ing her own death, not with the despatch dictated bj hir^ 
manitj even in killinff a hog, but by repeated strokes up^ 
{ on every part of her body. By.law8.qi Jhgr ow^njn^ 

she has quartered upon herselftribes of factitious capita*- 
, lilts.- By-law»t>HiW5wn making, slie has adopted the 
police of mingling free blaok» and slaves, mutually excit- 
ing eachtotber to rebellion^ teaching one class the trade 
of living upon herself by theft without labour, and in-^ 
stilling into the other a hatred^of her duties* ^e spon- 
taneously hires overseers, not to improve, but to exhaust 
-her land, with the wisdom of a saint who should expect 
to advance true religion, by hiring a priesthood to preach 
' and practice idolatcy* And she closes her system by a 
mode of raising hogs, which burdens her defective labour 
with the incumbrance of dead and decaying fences ; 
which aids the overseers in substituting a wrong for a 
right culture ; and which hasialready caused a deficien- 
cy of meat, requiring supplies from the western country ^ - 
supplies destined to fail by an imitation of the system o{ 
agriculture,, which rendered them necessary. ^ 

As these evils united^ are obviously killing our lands^ 
any one will cripple them, and therefore a successful el^ 
fort to remove any one, is not unimportant. If legisla- 
tures should persevere in wounding agriculture by endow- 
ing hogs with a right of unlimited emigration, to and fro, 
and exposing them to the usual conseq^uences of licenti- 
ousness namely, poverty, disease and death ; yet agri- 
culture may be so far favoured, as to procure some small 
alleviation of the pains and penalties thus inflicted on 
her. If hogs were prohibited from goiftg at large, except 
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with a ring in the cartila^ of the nose, and a yoke with 
three projecting wings of six inches lon^;, one at top and 
one at each side, these pains and penalties would he vast- 
ly diminished. The nng, -besides putting an end to the 
eradication of herbage, would counteract the use of the 
Dose as a wedge able to pierce the best live fences, and 
the wings would powerfully contribute to the same end. 

But uiis reuieay would reach a portion only of the evil 
we are considering, and will leave in foil operation the 

£ resent expensive and insufficient mode of raising meat* 
ly pi'ohibiting hogs from running at large^ we should be 
compelled to recur to a new mode, which might possibly 
be more adequate to our wants* To form a correct opin- ' 
ion, it behoves as to reflect upon the present mode of 
raising hogs, and to contrast it with that proposed, or 
with more promising suggestions* Our subject is closed 
with a specimen of this mode of reasoning* 

By the present mode of raising hogSt vast quantitiea 
of wood ana timber are annually destroyed $ by the pro- 
posed, none will be destroyed. - 

By the present mode, much labour is lost in making 
mouldering fences; by tiie proposed, the inhibttton on 
live fences being removed, much will be saved. 

By the present mode one half of the pigs and hogs 
perish, and a considerable portion of tlie residue are 
stolen ; so that less than half come to the knife ; by the 
proposed, few will perish, fewer will be stolen^ and a 
double supply of meat, may be expected. 

By the present mode a great proportion of the meat is 
lean and dry $ by the proposed, most of it will be fat and 
juicy. 

By the present mode, corn, generally hard, being 
chiefly relied on to raise and fatten hogs, much is used 
and much is wasted ; by the proposed, the use of the 
pumpkins and: clover, vastly lessens the use of corn, and 
diminishes the expense, whilst it increases the meat. 

By the present mode, no return for the food is made 
b^ the h<tt, but that^of his carcase; by the proposed, he 
will pay lor it, and In my opinion, more than pay for it, 
by his manure. If this is wholly true, his meatpaid for 
by the present mode at a price so exorbitant, as to induce 
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some farmers to bojy rather than to raise it, will be gotten 
for nothing; if partially, this single consideration may at 
least reduce the cost, far below the usual price. 

The value of the clover to hogs is demonstrated by the 
fact, that (sows giving suck excepted) thej will thrive 
and grow on it alone it allowed to run at lam ; and yet 
make but a small impression on the crop* "nie addition 
of com recommended, is necessary for these «ows, and 
highly improves the other bogs, it is indispensable to 
gentle ana lore all to the pen at night. Clover cut and 
given green to hogs in a pen, will be eaten greedily, and 
yet the hogs will Gull oft*, and would I think finally perish; 
nor is it by any means so efficacious, united with other 
food; as if gathered by the animal himself— [Note E.] 
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JL fiis idea, according to the theory of manupes advanc- 
ed in several former numbers of these essays, must con- 
tain much errour, and all its truth must be limitted to the 
simple facts, that the cultivation of one crop will clean 
ana pulverize the ground for the reception of another, 
and tnat some crops will produce these effects better than 
others, either as requiring more cultivation, like tobacco ; 
as killing; grass and weeds by shade, like the pea and 
pumpkin; 'or as rendering the earth more friable, like 
the potatoe. But an opinion that the eartii can be enrich- 
ed by an annual succession of crops, will blast every hope 
of its improvement, if this can onfy be effected by ma- 
nure ; because all will prefer the ease and profit of an<- 
nual tillage^ as a mode of fertilizing the earta>. to the la*- 
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botir and uelay of resting land, reducing tough swards, 
and raisii^ and applying manure* 

In England, a thorough jnaBuringof ground already 
rich, every nve or six yearS} is allowed by all authors 
to be indispensably necessary to fulfil ihe promises of a 
succession of crops; what then have we to hope from a 
succession of crops applied to ground- already poor with^- 
out this sex-ennial manuring f la ^ur gardens a succes- 
sion of crops is seldom considered as a necessary aid t5 
annual manuring. Draw from the earth as you will, it 
never fails, if replenished annually with atmospherical 
matter ; let your rotation of crops be what it will, it 
never lasts, if this replenishment is withheld, Industrie 
ous effort, and not lazy theory, can only save our ruining 
country* 

Trust net to the delusive promises of a rotation of 
crops for restoring our soiL It will a^ravate the etil it 
pretends to remove. It is a remedy which will be greedi- 
ly seized upon by the annual prime ministers of a South- 
ern farm, whose tenure is precarious, and whose object 
is sudden income; and they will with joy abandon the la- 
bour of manuring and improviBg for prospective, to gain 
the bribe of immediate profit. 

This disposition is so ruinous already, that I have 
known an owner with very imperfect management, to ma* 
nure annually ten times more with equal means at the 
place of his residence, than on a farm some miles distant I 
entrusted to an overseer. Money wages is one mode of /^ 
curing an evil sufficient withouj; an ally to ruin our coun- ^ 
try. But to give this remedy effect, the apocryphal opin- ' 
ion of recovering our land^% a succession of crops, ought 
to be driven oUt by the n^bre solid reliance upon manuring 
and enclosing / 

Our funds for manuring are sufficient to employ all our 
energies, and if our energies were employed sufficiently 
to exclude all worn out land from cultivation, and to pro* 
duce the sex-ennial suppl v of manure, without which a 
rotation of crops will be delusive, and pernicious effects 
would follow, as far surpassing in usefulness those of mere 
rotation theory, as the Atlantick ocean surpasses in ex- 
tent the lake of Geneva. Many of these funds of manure, 
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r^j to pay'the drafts of radustrj, have been heretofore 
iioticed; moreperhapi are overlooked* They are scat- 
tered every where around us ; and Providejice has blest 
our shallow §oil with a capacity of suddenly throwing up 
thickets, constituting a bountiful provision for manuring 
and curing galls and gullies. I have tried this vegetable 
manure liy strewing the whole surface, by packing it green 
in lar^e furrows aini covering it irith the plough, by pack- 
ing it in such furrows. in the same state, and leaving it to 
be covered with the plough three years afterwards, and 
by covering it as soon as the leaves were perfectiy dry, 
sowing it previously with plaster. Each experiment of 
which the result is determined, is highly gratifying. The 
last on nearljT a caput mortuum of a galled and ^-avelly 
hill side, exhibits good corn planted over the bushes, as 
soon as they were covered. It is in vain to begin at the 
wroi^ end to improve our system of agriculture. Fertili- 
ty of soil alone can give success to ingenious theories. 
These applied to barronness at best resemble only the 
beautiful calculations of a speculator, who demonstrates 

~ a mode of makiug £ftj thousand dollars from a capital of 
an hundred thousand, to a man worth only an hundred 

. cents. The capital must precede the profit. 

'Manuring only ^an recover this capital, so much of 
which is already wasted hj bad husbandry. It is the^ 
great object ^o be impressed, and all its modes should be 
tried. When that has provided a fund for experiment, 
and an excitem^it to ingenuity, by presenting to industry 
and genius a fertile area, the time will have aciived for 
exploring the more recondite principles of agriculture, 
and descending to the diminutives of improvement. 

The efect of manuring and enclosing united, in stop- 
ping gullies and curing galls, is an hundred fold greater, 
than the most ingenious mechanical contrivance. Land 
filled with roots, covered with litter, aided by buried 
bushes forming, covered drains, (H*otected against the 
wounds of swine and hoofs, and replenished sex-enniaily 
with the coarse manure, of the farm and stable yards, will 

V not wash. — Under such management, the bottoms of the 
gullies will throw up a growth capable of arresting what- 
ever matters the waters shall convey from the higher 
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lands, soon become the richest parts of the field, and 
thenceforth eraduall j fill up. 1 have long cultivated con* 
«iderable gullies created by the three shifts, grazing and 
unmanuring system, and cured in this mode, which pro- 
duce the best crops, are secured against washing by tneir 
gre^t fertility, and are gradually disappearing by deepen- 
ing their soil. 

A succession of crops is utterly incompetent to the 
ends so necessary to our lands, as it will not produce their 
renovation i and the portion of truth the theory possess- 
es, if it has any, is so inconsiderable, that it will produce 
the most ruinous errotirs, if it leads us to believe, that 
our efforts to manure them may be safely diminished or 
supetseded, by any rotation of crops^ however skilful. 
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jlhis subject, 80 extremely material to a country re* 
Quiring to be raised from the dead, by vast and repeated 
aoses of the only genuine terrene elixir, testifies in every 
quarter of the United States, to the scantiness of our 
agricultural knowledge ; and is one of the presages, that 
it is doomed to live and die an infant. If it id an idiot, 
its case is hopeless; but if it is only a dunce, it must in 
time discern the vast saving of labour to be applied to 
draining and manuring, the vast saving of wood and tim- 
ber for fuel and building, and the vast accession to arable, 
by rendering less woodland necessary, as acquisitions 
arising from live fences. 

In tne '^ Memoirs of the Agricultural Society of Phila* 
delphiay" several modes of raising live hedges, suitable 

IS 
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Berent awls and climates, are stated and explained, 
volumea of these memoirB have been pnbliBhed, cwi- 
g more valuable information upon the aulnect of agri- 
t, than ao; native book i have seen ; and if we have 
ish for the wit, learning and experience, with which 
ibound, but little good can be expected from these 
leratessajs. To sav much upon a subject, copious- 
idled in a book whicl every tanner ought to have, 
insinuate the existence of^s ^iieral apathy towards 
linent talents which have presided over, and greatly 
buted to its composition ; to say nothing, would be 
ect of a subject of the utmost importance, 
cral plants are mentioned in these memoirs as pro- 
r making live fences, but 1 shall confine my observa- 
to one, because my knowledge experimentally, does 
[tend to the others. The cedar is peculiarly fitted 
! purpose, throughout a great district of the United 
. It throws out bowfl near the ground, pliant and 
e of being easily, woven in to any form. They 
lily however become stiiT. Clipping will make ce- 
dges extremely thick. No animal will injure them 
wsing. Manured and cnldv&ted, thev come rapid- 
Mrfection. The plants are freauently to be found 
at abundance withsut the trouble of raising them, 
ever-green they are preferable to deciduous jdants; 
ey live better tnan any you ng trees 1 have ever tried, 
d as follows ; 

n December to the nuddle of March, the smallest 
are to he taken up in a sod uf a square conformable 
size of tlie spade used, as deep as possible, which 
to be deposited unbroken in a hole as deep made 
milar spade ; the earth coming out of it being used 
ip (he crevices between tlie sod and the hole Tor its 
ion. I plant these cedars on the out and inside of 
g;ht fence, on the ridge uf a ditch, the plants in each 
ing two feet apart both in the direction uf and across 
Ige ; but so that the plants on one side of the fence 
i opposite to the centre of the vacancies between 
on me other. Each row will be one foot from the 
«o that the top of the ridge wilt be about eight incheB 
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higher than the position of the plants. They should be topt 
at a foot high, and not suffered to gain above three or four 
raches yeanj in height, such boughs excepted as can be 
workea into the fence at the ground. Of these great use 
may be made towards thickening the hedge, by bending 
them to the ground, and covering them well with earth 
in the middle, leaving them Rowing to the stem, and 
Hieir extremities exposed. Thus tliey invariably take 
root and fill up gaps. If these hedges are cultivated pro- 
perly, and the land is strong, they will form an elegant 
Jive ever-green fence, in a shorter time, than is necessary ^ 
to raise a thorn fence in England, according to the books. 

But will they keep out hogs P I am told by travellers 
that few or none ot the hedges in England will do so. 
Yet hedges are both the chief agricultural ornament, and 
most valuable improvement of that well cultivated coun- 
try« But hos;s are not there turned loose bv law to assail 
them. I do however think that a cedar hedge is far mora, 
capable of forming a fence against hogs than the thorn, 
because one, as a tree, will acquire more strength or stub* 
bornness than the other, a shrub, can ever reach ; and be- 
cause the cedar is capable of being worked into a closer 
texture than the thorn. 

Yet the wedge-like snout of the hog, the hardiness of 
his nature, and the toughness of his hide, certainly exhi- 
bit him as a dangerous foe to live fences ; and the resour- 
ces of ringing and yoking to control his powers and his 
disposition, ought to be adverted to, for the sake of an im- 
provement so momentous.-— These will not shock our pre- 
judices nor violate our habits, and are supported by a con- 
sideration of weiglit, far inferiour to the importance of 
hedging ; and yet lisht as it is, of weight sufficient to jus- 
tify the recommendation. If hedges are not protected 
against hogs, at least four rows of plants, and a double 
width of ndee or bank will be necessary ; there must be a 
double sizecf ditch to furnish this earth ; a double portion 
of land will be occupied by the hed^e and ditch ; and 
inore than double labour, owing to the inconvenience aris- 
ing from great breadth, will be always required to keep the 
hedge in order. Something less than moieties in all these 
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cased wiH suffice for hedges capable of fencing out every 
other animal, if the legal rights of hogs are onlj modifieo^ 
and besides tfie narrow hedges will be far more beautifii!. 

[Note F.] 



NUMBER $i>. 



ORCIIABDS* 



JLk our warm and dry climate, I consider lire fences 
as the matrix for apple orchards. These are the only 
species of orchards at a distance from cities, capable of 
producing sufficient profit and comfort, to become a consi- 
derable object to a farmer. Distilling from fruit is precari- 
ous, troublesome, triffing and out of his province. But the 
apple will furnish some food for his hogs, a luxury for his 
family in winter, and a healthy liquor for bimseli and his 
labourers all the year. Independent of any surplus«of 
cyder he ma^ spare, it is an object of solid profit, and 
easy acquisition. In the Southern states, the premature 
decay and death of apple trees, is the chief obstacle to its 
attainment. And this my experience tells me is gener- 
ally occasioned by a stroke of the sun on the body of 
the tree. — Hedges in a great variety of positions will af- 
ford shelter to trees against this stroke. 

This conclusion has been drawn from many facts, but a 
single case only shall be stated. — Some years past the 
following 'experiment was tried. An area of above an 
acre was enclosed by a cedar hedge, in the form of a 
square, with each side presented to a cardinal point of the 
compass. Soon after, a young apple orchard was planted 
on the outside around the hedge three feet from it, and at 
twenty feet distance between the trees. The hedge shad- 
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ed the bodies of the trees when it could do so, and has 
been for some years thick and high. Not a single tree 
has decayed or died on the North or East side of it, many 
have on the West, and several on the South ; and the ge- 
neral thriftines»of the trees on the North and East aspects, 
greatly exceeds that on the two others. 

If the result of this experiment can be depended on* 
for unitinglive fences and orchards, the same culture will 
answer for both, and a vast saving of land, a great sav* 
ing of trees, a great accession of comforts and [irofit, and 
a useful and ornamental border of reads will ensue.. 
The same experiment tends to recommend low or short 
bodies,. as some preservative for fruit trees against strokes 
of the sun* 

Nf xt td this cause of the death of apple trees, the resi- 
dence under, and subsistence upon the nark of the bodies 
and roots below the surface of the ground^ during winter, 
of the field rat, has been the most common. The remedy 
against this animal, perhaps the mole also, and probably 
against the whole family of insects, b to dig away so 
much of the earth from the roots near the body, to re* ^ 
main open during the winter^ as will make the place too° 
uncomfortable a residenee for them, during that season, 
in which they are most apt to feed on the bark. 

A saving of much time and trouble, and an aequisitien 
of sounder trees would result from an easy practice, to- 
which I have of late years conformed. By earthing up 
the young grafts gradually as they graw, to about six 
inches above the junction of the slip and the stalky roots 
will invariable ^oot out above this junctioni, and by cut^ 
ting off the stalk <^st, above 4$^ when th^ young tree is 
transplanted, you get rid q( the defects in its constitution > 
sometimes occasioned by the <^ration of engrafting, 
and what is infinitely more important, alt^^ tl^ scion^ 
sprotttiog up from its roots^ durine the whole life of the 
tree, wiR be of the true fruit, and furnish spontaneously 
and permanently healthier orchards^than can he obtained 
by the labour and art of engrafting, 

. Good cyder would be a national saving of wealth, by 
expelling foreign liquors; and oflife,^b}r expelling the 
use of ardent spirits.— The cyder counties of En^atid 
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are said to exhibit the healthiest population of the king- 
dom. Even hard cjder would be a useful beverage to 
our slaves. Reduced to vinegar it is considered as a 
luxurj, and allowed to be wholesome* But the extreme 
ignorance of mankind in making cjder is demonstrated, 
bj an uncertainty whether the manufacture shall turn but 
to be sweet, hard or sour. It often happens that things 
of most value are not perfected, because perfection is 
easily attainable. A tliouaand times more ingenuity has 
been expended on steam engines, than would have sufficed 
for discovering the best modes of agriculture ; and the 
art of making cyder it in its infancy, whilst that of mak- 
ing wine iias been brought to maturity. Yet the former 
liquor would furnish infinitely more comfort, at infinitely 
less expense to mankind, tnan the latter, if the art of 
making it had been equally perfected. 

It is probable that a similarity exists in the best pro- 
cess for making both liquors, and that useful hints may 
be collected from the details as to wine, towards form- 
ing a process for making cyder. From this source I have 
.extracted a practice, though undoubtedly imperfect, yet 
tolerably sufficing for famuyjpurposes. It is this: . 

When the ferpientatioti of the must is half over, so 
that it is considerably sweeter than it ought to remain, it 
is drawn off (throwing away the sediment at the bottom 
of the cask) and boiled moderately about one hour in a 
copper, during which the impurities rising to the top are 
taken off by a skimmer with holes in it, to let the cyder 
through. Twelve eggs for each thirty three gallons, yolk s 
and whites, are beat up, pouring gently to them some of 
the boiling cyder, until the mixture amounts to about a 
gallon. This mixture is gradually poured into the boil- 
ing cyder and well mixed with it by stirring- It then 
boils gently five minutes longer, when it is returned hot 
into the cask. In eight or ten days it is drawn off, leav- 
ing the sediment to be thrown away, and put into a clean 
«ask, with six quarts of rum or brandy to thirty-three 
gallons. The cask is made completely full and stopt 
dose. For this pwpose a sufficient provision of cyder 
must be liiade. The cyder is bottled in the spring. 
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The chief object in makiiig cyder, must be J^e man- 
agement of the fermentation, so as to avail ourselves of 
the spirituous, and avoid the' acetous.' In the fall it is 
accomplished by the above process. But cyder is subject 
to a second fermentation in the spring like wine, which 
often demolishes bottler or ends in acidity. To manage 
this so as to make it keep good in casks, is an object 
highly desirable, but which I have not attempted to ac- 
complish. Perhaps it is attainable by racking it off- ilk 
the spring and making a second addition of spirit. The 
simple process abov^ stated, will carry it well through 
the winter, and furnidh good bottled cyder ; but it promis- 
es nothing more. — By cutting off the corks even vwith the 
bottle, and dipping its mouth in boiling pitch, it is as 
completely closed, as the best waxed t^tUled claret or 
burgundy. 
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DRAINING. 



Jl REjuDicES have assailed, and will continue to assail, 
every species of improvement, and theory instead of ex- 
perience will often sow opinion. It is frequently be- 
lieved, that draining, clearing and reducing to cultivation 
marshes, bogs and swamps, will add to the insalubrity 
of the air, because vegetables feed upon certain qualities 
of it, unfit for animal respiration ;' and thus render it 
purer for that purpiose. But why should we load the 
atmosphere with poison, because vegetables will absot*b a 
portion of it P Countries kept damp by endless forests, 
though abounding in the utmost degree witli these absorb- 
ents of atmospherical miasma^ are peculiarly un whole* 
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tome ; and first settlers onexceptionably become victims 
to the fact. It proves that the air may be contaminated 
beyond the purifying power of an entire vegetable wilder- 
ness, and that a reliatice for its salubrity upon the eaters 
of poison, would be equivalent to a reliance upon the 
eaters of carrion for its purification, if shambles were as 
extensive as bog3. After having made the air as pure as 
possible by every means in sur power, the v^etable 
chymistry by absorption, is a means provided by provi- 
dence, for its last filter ; but to infer from this natural 
operation, that our efforts to render it purer by draining 
are pernicious, would be an equivalent inference to the 
idea, that the cultivation of the earth is pernicious be* 
cause it is capable of spontaneous productions. 

Campania and some other flat and marshy districts of 
Italy, are recorded in historv as having been made so 
healthy and delightful in the nourishing period of the Ro* 
man Empire by draining, as to have been selected by the 
opulent for country retirement, and splendid palaces. 
The drains neglected by the barbarous cMiquerours of 
Italy, have never been re-established by its modern inha- 
bitants ; and the swamps and marshes have restored to 
these districts an uninhabitable atmosphere, by having 
their waters, their trees, and their verdure restored ta 
them. 

As new countries are cleared and plou^ed, they be- 
oome more healthy. The draining effects of these tw» 
operations exceed those of any other, and by drying the 
earth very extensively, furnisn the strongest evidence for 
ascertaining the effects of driuning wetter lands* If the 
healthiness of a country, is increased by these modes of 
draining, it will not be diminished by auxiliary modes. 

The connexion between draining or drying the earthy 
and human subsistence, furnishes a kind of ailment, 
neither logical nor demonstrative, and yet of conclusive 
force to my mind, Can it be believed that the author of 
creation, has committed the egre^ous blunder, of ex^ 
posing man to the alternative of eatinff bad food, or of 
Dreathing bad air ? If not, draining whether by the sun^ 
the plough or the spade, being indispensable to avoid the* 
firsti cannot wreck him on the second evil. 
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From the great im))rovement made in the health of the 
Eastern parts of the' Union, if we may trust in recent 
history, by opening the lands to the sun, and with the 
plough; I long since concluded, that this improvement 
would be vastly extended by resorting to every Qther spe- 
cies of draining. And having removed some years past 
to a farm, reported to be extremely liable to bilious fe- 
vers, I threw several small streams into deep ditches, 
dried a wet road leading to the house, by open or covered 
drains, and cleared and drained some acres of sjpringy 
swamp, closely covered with swamp wood, lying four or 
five hundred yards south of the house. The multitude of 
springs in this swamp, made deep, central, and ilouble 
lateriu ditches, entering into it every six yards necessary 
throughout the ground. The labour was great, but the 
wet tnicket is now a clean dry meadow, rerhaps an at<: 
tachment to a theory may have caused me to imagine, that 
the improvement in the healthiness of my family and the 
draining improvements, have kept pace with each other ; 
but I am under no delusion in asserting, that the healthi- 
ness of no part of the world, according to the tables of 
mortality which I have seen, has equalled it. 

A very large proportion of the country on the Eastern 
waters consists of level lahd, swamps, bogs and marshes. 
The first is chiefly cleared and exhausted ; the two last 
are chiefly in a natural state ; and all generate poison for 
want of proper draining by the plough, by ditches, and 
by dams^ instead of producing the richest crops of every 
kind for man and beast, of any otlfer part of tne country, 
without infecting the air. 

The swamps, bogs and marshes, constitute on6 of our 
best resources for recovering the exhausted high lands, as 
furnishing employment for labour, and funds for manure ; 
to the farmer, they offer a certainty of profit, in exchange 
for the frequency of loss ; and to the worn out land, an 
intermission of its tortures, and a cure for its wounds. 

If the bounties of draining include an improvement in 
salubritj, in subsistence, in profit, and of exhausted lands, 
they ought to excite an ardour which wtU presently leave 
behind the few and plain remarks which I shall make 
upon the subject ; or at least to awaken great districts of 
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country to thft facts, that their best lands, these capable 
of TietdiBg the most profit, if not those, only capable, of 
yielding any or much profit ; Iannis able tfrBup[Kirt more 
people than those at present under culture, lie wholly 
Qseless ; eiceptit m&y be useful to kill people who are 
employed in Killing land, and thus shelter the sarvivors- 
if soma measure against the evils of penury. 
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X HE simitlest mode of drunine is by the plon^, and 
yet even this is rare. Considerable districts of flat, «ttff 
and close land, are soured by stagnant water and baked 
by the sun, for want of this plain operation ; so as to in- 
crease labour, diminish crc^s and taint the au-. Some- 
times this rigid land, though intended fbr Indian com, is 
left unbroken thro' the winter, and retains its excessive 
moisture, for want of a declivity to dischatge it; at others^ 
bein^ fallowed level, the water becomes a menstruum for 
melbng down the soil into a brick like cover, which is ge- 
nerally rendered excessively hard by the sun, before the 
water is evaporated sufficiently to admit the plough. If 
the glutinous quality of water had not heen demonstrated 
in the familiar operation of brick making, it ought to have 
nstantly ^rceived in tiie case under consideration, 
loil holds it upon the surface with such surprising 
iveness, as often to shew it in a rut or some other 
aperture, at a time when the crop is suffering by 
ht. Being tiaturally adapted to extract and retain 
iuten in water, a surface is formed which obstructs 
ition, and suspends the water excessively exposed 
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io evapdration ; so that the crops soflkr more than those 
«f any other kinds of land, b«th from its excess and de- 
ficiency, under the flat culture habit. 

For both these misfortunes, draining is the only reme- 
dy, and in most caaes it can be efected by the plough. 
This will make ridges and farrows, diflfenng in their levd 
in proportion to the breadth of the former. The wider 
iiie riage, the deeper the furrow may be made $ and in 
hd»es calculated for Indian cwn, of five feet and an half 
wide, the bottom of the fiirrew may easily be made fif- 
teen inches lower than the top of the ridge. Land of the 
nature described, from the worst, is capable by skilful 
ploiigh-draininss, of bein^ converted into the best of our 
soils. If a habit had existed of draining wet meadow 
lapds, fii*8t by cutting lines 4if dkches from North to 
South over the whole surface 4»f 4he meadow, and then by 
filling them all up, in cutting the same number from £ast 
to West, and so cutting and filling ditches alternately ; all 
the arguments in favour of this mode of draining mea- 
dov¥S, would apply against the only practicable mode of 
draining ^^rnfidas by the plough ; for the latter object 
can only be efieoted by abolishing the habit of cross plough^ 
ing. 

The difierence of the level between the ridge and the 
furrow^ in almost every case, enables us to seize upon 
(»ome descent in the field (as the smallest will suffice) by 
which to dispose of the superfluous moisture. However 
distant, a descent comes at last, and adjoining land-hol- 
disrs would find a mutual benefit by uniting in the opera- 
t.oQ, because stagnant water on the higher field, does, an 
injury to the lower, only capable of being removed by al* 
io\ving it a passage. 

. Supposing however the unusual case of a perfect level, 
essential benefit will yet accrue from the proposed mode 
of draining by the plough. The climate of the country 
under consideration is £y no means a wet one, and tliere- 
fore, even in this case an instance would rarely happen of 
a. fall of rain sp excessive, as to drench the earth, nil the 
proposed furrows, and overflow the ridges ; because the 
earth of ^hese ridges having been retrieved from a saturi- 
tf of moisture, keeping it in wuatejr constantly unsuscep- 
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tible of an addition, and having been rendered friable by 
lying in ridges exposed to frost, will absorb infinitely more 
than the same earth in its flat compact state ; because the 
deep furrows having passed below the crust caused by the 
union between the earth of the surface, and the gluyness 
of the water, will therieby have opened new channels for 
absorption; and because the capacity of the; furrows if 
properly constructed, will generally or invariably be ade« 
^uate to the Quantity of superfluous water. 

An infalUbie mode however of perfecting the operation 
of draining by the plough, exists m subjoining to it a dry 
' ditch, which in no case ' need be above eighteen inches 
deep, and twenty-four wide, to be placed on the side of 
the field most proper for conveying off the water. If there 
is any descent, this ditch must run at its foot $ if none, it 
must receive the water nearest to some descent, to which 
the ditch must be continued. In boUvcases every furrow 
of the field must deliver its water into the ditch. 

Those readers who have seen large flats of close, wet 
land on tlie Eastern water courses, employed in killing 
teams, poisoning the air, and disappointing the hopes <» 
the husbandman, will not consider the su^estions of this 
number, as useless. Our agriculture is hardly prepared 
for the plainest improvements, and an attempt to intro- 
dnce those of a complicated nature, would of course be 
unsuccesstul. The double paradox however contended 
for, having been tlie result of experience, may safely be 
referred to the same tribunal, witn a word or two to soli- 
cit a £iir trial. It is asserted that the flat surface in the 
kind of soil I have been speakins of, will produce the 
evils, both of too much and too little moisture ; and that 
the high ridges and deep furrows earnestly recommended, 
will prevent both. In addition to the previous^ observa- 
tions m this number, applying to the reconciliation of these 
apparent contradictions, the reader will be pleased to ce- 
collect those in a former one, designed to prove that eva- 
poration will be greater from a flat than from a ridged sur- 
face, and therefore in winter when it is too slow, the fur- 
rows may carry oS' the superfluous water, and in summer 
when it is too rapid, the ridges may obstruct it 



If l^^nty iaiches of rain falls ia the year, wluch would 
l^etain moisture in droughts longest; a level iron nan of 
an huhdred acres area^ or an hundred acres of earth of a 
^l absorbing all that fell ? The soil I have been speaking 
of, flat and undrained, is somewhat of the nature of the 
pan; drained by ridges and deep furrows, it is converted 
mto one more absorbsnt. 
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jPhb next species of draining to be considered is nearly 
as simple, as asefiil, and as much n^lected, &s that we 
have just past-~A great ^rt of the country below the 
mountains is of a sand v soil, and abounds with a multi- 
tude of creeks, b<^ and rivulets, generally furnishing fine 
land up to thetr very springs, if they were drained. But 
insteaa of doing this, the labour of the country has been 
applied with great perseverance and success, to draining 
the hills of their barren sands, for the purpose of pouring 
them upon these rich tallies. To arrest and repair so ruin<». 
ous an evil, would be the means of bringing under cul- 
ture an immense body of land, infinitely more fertile thaa 
that in cultivation ; and if health and plenty are bad mo^ 
tives for the undertaking, this fertility ought to suggest 
the folly of neglecting the smallest slipe of these wet 
lands, from pecuniary considerations only. 

If however the wonderful manner in which the Eastena 
States are watered, is adverted tO) the verv great (quanti- 
ty of these wetlands will strike the mind, and disclose 
to it at once a capacity as great for causing unbe»ftlthiness, 
as tn pno^ttcing profit 5 and as in reaping the. good we re^ 
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' move the evil, an admiration of hairian naitace is awaken- 
ed, when we see it brave the worst climates, and court 
death abroad for the sake of wealth, rather than acquire 
It at home bj highly improving a tolerable one, and cour- 
tina long lite. 

There is hardly a habitation in modt of the Eastern 
States, however distant from the larger rivers, without the 
L atmospherical influence of this vast mass of creeks, bogs 

r and rivulets \ and accordingly their eifect is almost every 

f where in some degree, experienced. Few of their chan- 

nels retain any appearance of their natural state, being 
\ every where obstructed by sands, boss, bushes and rub- 

bish, so. as to form innumerable putrid puddles, pools and 
bogs; upon the occurrence of every drought ; to several 
of which, all our summers and autumns are liable. By- 
stopping and spreading the waters of our creeks and ri- 
vulets, they soon cease to flow in droughts, and the wa- 
ter which might be earned off in a healthy current at all 
times, in wet seasons, poisons the earth, and in dry, the 
air, because then evaporation becomes its only channel. 

Every rational being will acknowledge, that nothing 
can be more ridiculous thaii \si kill ourselves for the sake 
of remaining poor, and nothing wiser than to lengthen 
our lives for the sake of becoming daily more comfortable. 
The latter objects will both be certainly accomplished by' 
draining our creeks, rivulets and bogs, so as to bestow on 
them unobstructed currents* and to cultivate their borders. 
■7-In sandy countries, where they, are most extensive, va- 
luable and peruiciouS) their last quality is most easily re- 
moved, as 1 shall endeavour to shew. 

Side and straight ditches, where ditching is necessary^ 
ought generally tolbe abandoned, and the stream trained 
nearly to its natural course, avoiding acute angles, and 
aiming at gentle sinuosities. The loose texture of a san- 
Aj soO su^ests these precautions. In consequence of it, 
side ditches are speedily iilled up. \ Straight ditches give 
an impetus to the current, exposing a crumbling soil to a 
constant abrasion, and devoting the point upon which it 
expends its greatest fury, to great injury. Acute angles 
create strong c6rrents and are unable to withstand weak 
ones.^ The lowest ground is naturally the beat foir drains* 



And gentle bends check the impetuosity of currents. 
From adhering to the lowest ground or natural course of 
the stream, we may avail ourselves to great extent of the 
stream itself towards perfecting the drain, by periodical- 
ly removing such obstructions as»it is unable to remove, 
or discloses in cutting a ditch for itself. These in the san- 
dy countries, consist generally of old wood, occasionally 
of veins of some more rigid spepies of earth ; the first to 
be removed, the latter to be cut through. In cutting ditch- 
(fes, widening channels, pairing off points, cleaning and 
deepening orains of any kind, one of the most obvious, 
and most common errours, is to leave the earth on their 
borders, so as to dam out a considerable portion of the wa- 
ter the drain was intended to receive, and to destroy all 
.the crop within its influence. This earth ought unexcep- 
tionably to be employedln curing hollows, leaving tiie 
edges of the drain every where lower than the adjacent 
ground. By this means floods will seldomer occur, and 
more rapidly return to the channel ; because as the water 
is every where trickling into the drain as the rain falls^ it 
has more time to dispose of it, and for the same reason, 
an excess will sooner be reduced. Both the rapid and 
complete reduction of floods is of great importance to 
crops, few of which will sustain much injury from a very 
short immersion'. They are ruined for want of a remedy 
aa;aittst stagnant water. Drains in the lowest ground, 
>ivith edges lower than the ground designed to be dried, 
aided by rid^s and furrows, emptying into the drains^ 
will afibrd this remedy, in the most perfect manner/ 
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As all our streams have others falling into them^. andai^ 
attended with a multitude of springs breaking outsat the 
termination of the high land, some substitute for the side 
ditches so unsuccessful] j trtedf for the purpose of inter *- 
ceptins these riik and springs, is indispensable* I have 
tried three with entire success, at an expense of labour 
infinitely less than that so frequently lost by adherii^ to 
side ditches, in such cases as we are considering. lithe 
tributary stream rises beyond the ground we are draining, 
it is managed by the same principles as the chief stream, 
so far upwards, as is necessary. If it rises in a bold v 
spring at the junction of ^he hill's with the fiat we are re- 
claiming, a channel is made for it in the lowest ground, 
and by the shortest distance, to the central drain, as nar- 
row as the spade will allow, never more than eighteen in- 
ches deep, with perpendicular sides, which in these 
narrow cuts last much longer than, slopes, because they 
are not equally exposed to frosts. If springs ooze in a 
Gontinued line at tne junction of the hill and fiat^ a side 
cut as narrow as possible and deep enough to intersect 
them all, with a direct cut as above to the main drain, is 
one remedy. The labour of these cuts is trifiing. The 
last however, like all ditches above the lowest ground in 
sandy soils, is liable to be filled up. To obviate this in- 
convenience (which in these small cuts is not very great) 
I have frequently tried covered drains, constructed as fol- 
lows, with invariable success. 

A ditch at least four feet deep is cut so als completely 
to intersect the whole line of these oozing springs, to the 
depth of about three feet, and it is continued to the open 
drain into which it must discharge its water, by the rout 
afibrding the most convenient fall for that purpose. The 
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ditch is cut gradually narrower from the top to the bottom^ 
where it is not above eight inches wide. A row of poles 
of such a size as nearly, but not entirely to touch , is laid 
on each side of the ditch at bottom.-— Green or seasoned 
brush, without leaves, trimmed to lie closcy is then packed 
into the ditch, with the small ends downwards, and touch-* 
ing the poles, beginning at the upper end of the ditch. 
The inclination of the brush must be up stream,- at an an- 

Sle of about forty-five degrees with the bottom of the 
itch ; it -must be packed as close with the hand as ^ssi- 
ble, and cut into lengths proper for the end of filling the 
ditch within ten inches of the top.-*The brush is then to 
be covered with four inches of dry sound leaves of any 
kind, and the whole of the earth to be returned upon the 
ditch and well rammed. It will press down the brush and 
leaves low enough to admit of any species of culture with* 
out disturbing tnem. The oozing water will be received 
by the former, and must trickle through the apertures 
caused by having its small ends at bottom, and by the 
poles, down to the open dizain, and the soured ground will 
lose every boggy appearance. 

This mode ot draining seems in description to be more 
troublesome, than I have found it to be in practice. Un- 
less its duration could be ascertained, we cannot certain- 
ly pronounce as to its cheapness. The oldest I have had am 
opportunity of intending to, was constructed about ten 
years past« Its objects were to render a road dry, and 
about two acres of soured barren land better^ by sinking a 
line of oozing springs l^ng collaterally with the road^ 
which made it a quaemire in wet weather, and rendered the 
two acres barren.*— Ilie road has been ever since dry and 
firm, and the land, of the best in the field. I cannot help 
thinking that a well constructed drain of this kind, will 
last a century. Where stones can be had, they may be 
made to last forever, but I doubt whether brick work 
would be equal to the brush. 

But this is like shooting speculation a century beyond 

hope. It is superfluous to invent modes of preserving 

• spues, whilst we are destroying districts. I will therefore 

returd to the subject, as it relates to draining the vast 

body of land lying on creeks and small rivets* There is 

14» 
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SO species of draining so cheap or bentficiai, as Vherfe 
th^re is water sufficient to perform a chief part of the work. 
Most streams can perform some of it. In either casoy the 
remoYal of obstructions of wood or loose stone, requires 
infinitely less labour, tiian to dig an equivalent canal -, and 
the water thus aided, will continue to deepen its channel, 
until ltd efforts are controlled bj withholding the assis- 
tance. The earth it scoops out of the channel, becomes 
an alluvion for curins an abundance of chasms and ine-> 
qualities, the fruit of torrents and obstructions.*— And bj 
correcting some ancles, and deepening the channels of tlie 
creeks, and small rivers, a very large quantity of the best 
land now yielding foul air, may be brought at a triffing ex- 
pense to yield fine crops. 

, For the introduction of this mode of draining, the 
clieapest, the most practicable* and the most profiwl^ a 
law is necessary. I do not know that Coke's summa ra- 
tio provides for the case, and the absurdities to be found 
in the code, upon which this exalted encomium is pro« 
nounced, are records. of human folly sufficient to shake a 
c^onfidenoe in the good sense and justice of an entire na- 
tion, however plain the case may be. A proprietor below 
maj perhaps be found, blind to the clear moral obligations 
which require him to remove the obstructions against A% 
drainingof a proprietor above; whilst one above maybe 
so lynx-eyed, as to see injuries to himself from draining 
land below. And yet the prosperity and the health of the 
whole nation is. at least as deeply aflSected by the object, as 
))y the establishment of roads ^ nor would a lower coufity 
which should stop all the roads leading from above, act aes 
unjustly or absurdly as those who stop the drains from 
above. It would not injure the climate, and by arresting 
sommodities, it would establish some mono|>oly beneficial 
to itself; but th^ obstructor of draining gains no excla- 
sive advSintage, and shares in the general calamity of a 
bad climate. 

Such laws are not novel. Pennsylvania is indebted to 
ihem for some of her finest farms. I much questton 
whether the state le^slatures have a power to pass any 
laws, equally beneficial. They might try the experiment, 
short of that requiring social embankmsuts, by only ios^ 
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po8tD| the simple- and easy oblinticm of keepiRg up k 
social carrent, sufficient tcr drain dl lands abo^e, in everj 
stream lying above tide water. Such laws might at first be 
limited to Uie removal of obstructions of wood or earthy 
until experience should decide, whether they might not 
be beneficially extended even to obstnietiona ef Btone* 
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\I;me residue of this subject containB in every view ita 
most important division, and unfortunately meets with 
less capacity to do it justice. The benefits arising from 
draining the kind of ground we have passed over, though 
great in themselves, are inconsiderable, compared with 
&08e which would result from draining the marshes and 
aunken grounds upon tide water. A new country anj 
climate would be gained by it. We know that the Dutch 
in both hemispheres, have reclaimed rich countries from 
the ocean^ whilst we ii^bandon them to the rivers ; but i 
do not reedlect to have heard of a book upon draining 
and banking. My whole experience is confined to a sin^ 
ale experiment, yet unfinished) the occurrences of which 
Z shall relate, so far as they may be useful. It is made 
on ground similar to the body of marsh and wet land, 
abounding on the tide rivers and creeks of the Eastern 
States, to an extent, sufficient if redaimed, to dispense 
wealth ^nd comfort, and uaredaimed, unwholesomenesa 
and death* ' 

About two hundred acres of such land, three fourths 
of which were subject to the tides, which fioctuaie to the 
^tent of about three feet^ and wHhin half a mile of a 



\ laryc river, is the subject of the expetimeBt. The ire^ 

* maming fourth, though a few inches above tide watei) 

h was sunken land, covered with the usual growth of such 

!| ground. A large portion was soft marsh, subject to com- 

|| mon tides^ and nearly as much a sheet of water, shallow 

at low ' tides« On one side of this area, has been con* 
structed a canal about eighteen feet wide, to conduct d 
creek sufficiently laree for two mills above ; and on th6^ 
other, one half as wide, to receive and convey several 
small streams, and a great number of springs. At the 
termination of the work, these canals are connected by a 
dam nearly two hundred vards long, one half crossing 
the soft marsh, and the otnep the space constituting tlie 
former bed of the creek. These canals are between four 
and five miles loiuj, and have been constructed cautiously 
and leisurely, to mminish the loss uf the adventure, should 
it prove unsuccessful. 

The experiment was commenced by cutting a ditch on 
tlie left side for the small canal, about four feet wide, 
and two^deep, near the dry land, but wholly in the soil 
of the wet.*>^It was found to yield too little earth te 
make a bank high and strong enough to resist either inun- 
dations tir high tides $ that the earth became so porous^ 
on drying, as to produce leaks and breaches i and that it 
was yet so adhesive as to admit of the burrowing of musk- 
rats,*^ with which the place abounded^ Thus the first 
attempt failed, and a considerable ditch became wholly 
useless. • 

As this spongy and fibrous soil extended to the base of 
the hills on both sides, the next attempt was made bj 
driving a double row of stakes and puncneons round and 
split, being six feet long, two feet into the wet erouncly 
about eighteen from the dry, fitted together as close as 

Sossible, and covering them with the same kind of soil, 
ugout of the canal tor conducting the creek, which af- 
forded earth when cut aboht one foot deep, to cover the 
'stakes. The result was, that the wooden wall under this 
spongy and fibrous earth, was no security agatost the 
ttiuskrats, and that the bank was pierced by them a|; 
pleasure. The labour in wood was theretbre lost^ bat 
sot the insttfiicient channel nor the ban)u 
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Th^ channel being about twelve inches deeper than thfi> 
adjacent sunken ^ound, would contain and conduct the 
creek except in inundations, apd as the bank hitherto 
described, was in everj view insufficient, chasms of fif* 
teen or twenty , feet wide were made in it at about three 
hundred vards apart, to let the water pass out when high* 
The crecK was turned into this canal, with a view of 
floating the sand from above, and depositing it alopg tiie 
bottom, conveniently for removal to the bank in order to 
oppose its friable nature to the architectural skill of the 
muskrats. 

At some convenient season once a year (for the experi- 
ment proceeded for vears^ the water of tbe creek being 
turned successively tbrouen these chasms above, left its 
bottom below of &*m sand, which was very easily raised 
upon the bank. By the pressure of this annual alluvion 
ot sand, upon the spongr soil, the channel of. the creek 
became deeper, and the alluvion was increased, so that 
finally the nrst embankment, being greatly raised and 
completely covered wiih the sand filtered by the water 
into a state for the object, became a fortib»ition proof 
^inst the skill of these troublesome animals. 

The chasms left for inundations being of the kind of 
soil described, were not liable \» be cut by the water into 
new channels, and their edges or banks, being higher 
than the bottom of the creek, very little sand could es*- 
cape throu^ them* ^ 

As the body of water on the left sidoy was too incon- 
siderable for the alluvion process, it became iieisessary to 
abandon the old ditch, and to commence a-new one, so 
far touching upon the base of the rising dry land) as to 
secure a sufficiency of sand for the bank} and yet to be 
able to penetrate to the springs, which created a perpe- 
tual pond and bog in a portion of the area to be drained* 
It is now cut throughout its whole course of about three 
miles, so deep as to have reached many of the springs, 
with a bank able to command inundations and tides* 
The bank was composed of sand only, (the wooden 
Ataccade having turned out to be useless) and being of 
considerable soe^ proved a complete barrier against thg;^ 
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muskratsy in the following cases excepted : In three ^ve^ 
ral places the bog or marsh, protruded into the dry lalid 
at right angles with the course of the ditch, in narrow 
liecks not worth the expense of including. Two of thesfe 
were about thirty yards wide, and the third near ten. 
All were crossed, and to save the trouble of getting sand 
for the bank,, a more careful trial was made of the stac- 
cade and spongy soil* They proved in all three places 
insufficient to confine the water, or resist the muskrats. 
A sandy soil lay on both sides of these guts, but still it 
would be considerable labbur to remove a quantity of k 
sufficient for the whole bank | to save this labour, a ditch 
was cut on the inner or lower side of the bank close to its 
base, three feet wide, and as many . deep, quite across 
the mouths of the two largest guts, and filled with tht 
adjacent sandy soil ; and this thread of sand was con- 
tinued on the back of the spongy part of the bank above 
high water mark in the canal. At the narrow gut the 
bank was well coated above ground with sand. At all 
three, success was complete. 

Before the ineffioacy of the stacCade was discovered, 
it was resorted to in making the dam across the creek 
and marsh. Stakes and puncheons of about nine feet 
long, were driven about three into the earth across both, 
in the centre of the intended dam, and in a triple row. 
Nine feet from this staccade on each, side, a close and 
strong wattled fence of green cedar was made, fur the 
purpose of holding the moist soil of the marsh, so far as 
the dam was to be compounded of it, and of arresting 
the sand, where it was to be made by an alluvion. By 
laying plank for the labourers on each side at fifteen feet 
distance from these wattlings, and working backwards 
towards them, cutting out the earth as deeply as the 
labourers could reach, marsh earth was easily obtained 
at low tides to raise the dam to a sufficient height, sa far 
as the marsh extended ; but though, it was eighteen fc^et 
wide, it proved unable to resist either the water or the 
muskrats. It therefore became necessary to cut a ditch 
along the whole length of this moiety of the dam, bind- 
ing on the centre or staccade, f^r feet widO] ami tvfd 
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ffeetdeeper tbait the summit of the marsh, and to fill it 
with a thread of well filtered alluvion sand. This remedjr 
has hitherto beeti sufficient, but nine months only having 
^a|»sed, since it was trie({, it is not entirely confided in^ 
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JL HE remaining moietv of the dam was entirely compos- 
ed of alluvion sand. For this object, the canal for the 
creek was made to terminate at a steep sandy hill, being 
cut close to its base. . Care was taken to keep the bottom 
of the cerek two feet above low water mark, for the sake 
of a current, which being directed into the two nine feet 
lanes, made by the staccade and the wattlings, gradually 
conveyed the sand into them, and forced the creek to re^ 
tire LAto a narrow channel. To accelerate the opera- 
tion, the sand of the hill was occasionally thrown into 
the creek, jind to lessen the labour of dicing it, the chan- 
nel, as the canal widened by drafts of sand from the hill^ 
was kept near its base. This was done by occasionally 
removing the stones and pebbles, generally Found in sandy 
soils, and left behind by the filti-ation, to>«the base of the 
bank, where they produced the indispensable eiid of pre- 
venting the attrition of the current. . 

As much saiid being thus conveyed and deposited as 
tiie descent would allow, two close parallel green cedar 
wattlings were^ made eighteen feet below the lowest hither- 
to mentioned, from the highland to the marsh ; the cut 
through the marsh on the lower side, made in raising that 
part of the dam, was converted into a channel fur the 
creek to tl.e opposite high land, and a short oanal v\as cut 
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through a neck of niarsh, to conduct it from tiience to 
tide water below. And thenceforth the sand was deposit- 
ed by the current along the whole extent of the dam, from 
whence it was occasionally with great ease removed upon 
it, by taking off the creek in low tides and dry seasons, 
in which there is no difficulty. 

In carrying the staccade across the creek, great care 
was taken to make its top one foot higher than Uie highest 
tides, and on covering it with the sand, the aperture left 
for the tides was closed. The dam was however twice 
broken hj high tides, before it was conjectured, that the 
sand by its weight, had compressed the porous marsh soil 
of which the bottom of the creek was composed, and low- 
ered the whole staccade with it. Upon a strict attention 
to this idea, however, it was concluded, that such a corn- 
pressure, in proportion to weieht and compressibility took 
place throughout the dam ana banks ; ana that though it 
required occasional additions to both, to preserve thek 
level at least two feet above the highest tides and inunda- 
tions, its effect of obstructing the percolation of the sur- 
rounding water into the space to be drained, adi:nitted bj 
the nature of tiie soil to a great extent, was a full retribu- 
tion for the labour thus expended. 

The dam and banks being closed quite around, to get 
rid of the internal water, constituted the remaining dffi- 
t^ulty. It was necessary to construct a gate to discharge 
it at 4ow tides. A tide gate in the centre of the dam was 
unsuccessfully tried. And finally a trunk made of tw^ 
inch oak plank, sixteen feet long, with a cavity three feet 
wide and one deep, answered tiie end much letter than 
Any other experiment The water on the inside passes 
along the dam, parallel to the water on the oat, in the 
channel cut for raising the dam across the marsh, to tJnt 
small canal near the junction of its bank with the dam. 
At this spot the foundation is an unctuous fullers earth. 
The place being made by bay-dams, was dug out to the 
precise level of low water, and the trunk accurately laid 
down upon it. Plank one fopt wide was sunk quite around 
it edgeways, so as to lap two inches on the bottom of the 
trunk, and the whole was covered with earth, and well 
rammed to within two feet of the endS| so as to discbarge 



the water into the small canal. At eack aperture of the 
trunk, is a door made of a single plank, fitted to the out- 
sidej havina four folds of coarse woollen cloth, dipped in 
hot tar, nailed on so as to fit the months of the box, fixed ^ 
by strong hinges made for the purpose,- and latched under 
water by the help of a long handle attached to the latch. 
The defect hitherto discovered^ is, that the trunk is not 
long enough by about six ieet^ 

This species of trunk was first tried to save t(ie water 
of a small branch for grinding gypsum, in a simple tub 
mill, built for that nurpose. Only one door, and no latch 
was necessary. Tne pressure of the water in the pond 
was such, tliat when high, a strong chain attached well to 
the door, worked with a small lever, was necessary to 
open it A hole of two inches diameter, kept closed with 
a large peg, to be pulled otit by a pole fastened to it, was 
resorted to for diminishing the resistance of tbe water, 
and caused the door to open more easily. And the end 
of saving the water was very well effected. 

Uwas discovered that the interval water to be voided 
by tlie trunk, was vastly increased by springs passing un- 
der the canals, for which there was no remedy but to 
deepen them.— -This remedy was applied to the small one' 
with such effect, that its continuance, until the bottom in 
its whole course shall be brought to a level with the water 
at low tide» is confidently considered as a certain cure for ^ 
the evil. The number and size of the spring discovered, 
were beyond expectation, and the interception of the re- 
sidue is considered as certain. The large canal could not 
be deepened hitherto, because it has not quite finished the 
work of alluvion. But there will be no difiiculty in cut- 
ting off the springs beneath it, by a narrow ditch in the 
centre. For when this work is done, the obstructions^ 
to prevent the creek from deepening itself, will be remov- 
ed, and that operation will both lessen the work of pene- 
trating to the springs, and also bestow upon the bank a 
more perfect degree of strength. 

The efforts used to prevent the abrasion of the water in 
acute angles, eddies or strong currents, consisted of sin- 
gle or double wattles of green cedar, in proper declivities 
to resist water, and to retain earth | and of thi*owing all 
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stones and gravel washed from the base of th6 hills cut by 
{he eanal, to the base of the bank. The bank also, gene- 
rally, had covered itself before its apertures, for allowing 
a passage to inundations, were closed, with a strong tej^- 
inent otshrubs, weeds or grass ; and these several remedies 
against the attrition of the current have hitherto been ef- 
fectual. A portion of the land heretofore flooded b^ com- 
mon tid^s, IS quite dry, and will be this year cultivated. 
After widening the dam by alluvion, to about thirty feet, 
the creek will no longer be kept parallel with it, but will 
be sent straight on from the right bank. . And the bank is 
destined to the use of apple trees. 

The sandy soil approximating upon most or all of die 
marshes and sunken grounds of flie Eastern States, seems 
to be the providential provision of the means for reclaim- 
ing them ; and the nmltitude of currents passing through 
this soil, are like vehicles for conveying these means to 
the necessary positions. Thev are vehicles which disre- 
gard distance, travel constantly and never decay. Thej 
will calk the most porous soil, overwhelm the strongest 
vermin, and follow the slightest direction. Their emrts 
^av be aided by the plough, by removing obs^uctions, 
ana by tumbling into them sandy declivities with little 
labour, near to which they should be guided for &at pur- 
pose. 
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jlhb extent of countrv^t devoted to the cultivation of 
this {dant,. e(ititle8 it to a place in an agricultural epheme- 
ris, the oiject of which is, to kill baa habits, and to^ be 
killed itself by a complete sjstem. The preservableness 
6i tobacco, endowrlr"wiffi the rai^e capacitv of waiting 
for a market, and constituted a recommendation which 
induced me to cultivate it attentively during two years^—* 
Both crops succeeded beyond the medium calculation, and 
the experiments still exhibited results conclusively prov- 
ing the propriety of its abandonments These results were 
all with ease reduced to figures. It was easy to fix the 
value of labour bestowed on an acre of tobacco, and on 
its crop after severance ; a«d on an acre of corn or wheats 
with the preparation of its crop also for market. It was 
as easy to ascertain the produce of equal soils, and prices 
were settled by sales. Such estimates demonstrated the 
loss of growing tobacco, merely on the score of annual i^ 
profit, without taking into the account, the formidable - 
obstacle it constitutes to the improvement of land. 

^ This objection is not founded upon the erroneous opi- 
nion, that it is peculiarly an impoverisher. On the con- 
trary, my impression was, that it was less so, than any 
other crop I knew of, except cotton and the sweet pota- 
toes But upon its enormous consumption of labour, and 
its diminutive returns of manure. It would startle even 
an old planter, to see an exact account of the labour de^ 
voured by an acre of tobacco, and the preparation of the 
crop for market. Even supposing that crop to amount to 
the extraordinary quantity of one thousand pounds, he ( 
would find it seldom, if ever, producing a profit upon a | "^ 
fair calculation. He would be astonished to discover how 
often he had passed over the land, and the^ tobacco, through 
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his hands> in fatlowingi hilling, cutting off hills, plantings 
replantin£!;89 toppings, succourings, weedings, cuttingSj. 
picking up, removing out of the ground hj hand, hanging, 
striking, stripping, stemming, and prizing, and that the 
same labour, devoted to alniost any other emplojment| 
would have produced a better return by ordinary success, 
than tobacco does by the extravagant crop I havesupposed. 
Though its profit is small or nothing, its quality of starv-' 
ing every thing, exceeds that of every other crop. Jt 
starves the earth by producing but little litter, and jt 
starves its cultivators, by producing nothing^^at. Wha^t^ 
. ever plenty of splendour it mayhestbW on its'owner, the 
/• ^^soil it feeds on must necessarily become cadaverous, and 
J'*\^^'' its cultivators squalid. Nor can it possibly diffuse over 
^ / I the face of the earth, or the faces of its inhabitants, the 
^1 exuberance which flows from fertilization, nor the happU 
' ness which flows from plenty. 
^ A substitute is the object of inquiry, after we are con- 
vinced of the detrimental nature of any crop. When flour 
sells for as much as tobacco, by the pound, wheat would 
be a complete one, at any distance trom water cafriage ; 
but as that ia^ seldom the case, others must be sought after. 
The extent and population of the country, within reicU 
of navigable water, opens to the tobacco districts a wide 
market, for the disposal of many better substitutions* 
Horses, mules, beef and pork, would more than suffice 
to replace all the advantages lost by relinquishing the cul- 
I ture of tobacco ; and materials for manufacturing, with 
I manufacturing itself, would amply provide for ^ny possi- 
' ble deflciency- The market for live stock and meat, is so 
great and valuable in the bread stuff districts of the Eas- 
tern waters, as to attract supplies from quarters tar be- 
yond the narrow tobacco belt, with which thejr are imme- 
diately surrounded ; and if it is a question in the best 
cultivated countries, whether grazing and breeding live 
stock, even upon the margin of navigation, is not the 
most profitable agricultural employment; every doubt 
vanishes in comparing it with the culture of tobacco, in 
situations where the capacity of walking to market, will 
create a considerable item of that comparison. 
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The Bjsiem of agijiculiure, for a bread stuff farm, ac- 
cording to the experience I have had, requires live stock 
sufficient to consume and reduce to manure, every species 
of provender and litter ; in effecting which, a sufficiency 
of meat may be provided for the labourers, either without 
expense, or even producing a profit. But if I am right 
in concluding, that the live stock of such a farm ought to 
stop at that point, whenever its situation renders the ex- 
pense of transporting its grain to market trivial, it fol- 
lows, that a vast market would remain for the meat and 
Jive stock of thB tobacco district, consisting of towns, ar- 
tizans, al] who live by professions and the interest of mo- 
ney ; and of the bread stuff farmers themselves, as to hor- 
ses and mules,, the breeding of which is excluded by this 
system; and as to pork also, wherever a better mode of 
raising it than the present, shall not be adopted. 

Having had no experience of a farm devoted to raising 
live stock, my observations are conjectural. It seems to 
me that manuring might be carriecl much farther, where 
the whole produce was consumed on the land, than when 
a part of it was exported ; that the product might be there- 
fore more rapidly increased, and the space cultivated, 
diminished ; and that the herbaceous and succulent crops 
would so far banish the use of those more exhausting, as 
greatly to acceler^ite the improvment of the exhausted to- 
bacco district, and to insure an immediate or very near 
return of profit, exclusively of a return of comfort, f{ur 
exceeding that to which it has been accustomed. 
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THE ECONOMY OT AOftlOULTUBS. 

T/h£rb is bo subject less tmderstood, nor mi)re general- 
Ij mistaken than this ; nor any more essential to the pros* 
perity of a^culture. Sufficient to afford matter for an 
entire treatise, it cannot be embraced by a shxnrt chapter* 
But a short chapter may put minds upon the tract, able t<r 
unfold its involutions with every branch of agriculture^ 
and more specially to disclose its value. 
I Diminutions of comforts, necessaries and expensie, are 
\ too often mistaken for the means of producing the ends 
they obstruct ; and the rapacity which starves^ frequentiiy 
receives the just retribution of a disappointment, Se<- 
gotten by a vicious mode of avoiding it. — ^From the mas- 
ter down to the meanest utensil, the best capacity fbffbi* 
filling the contemplated ends, is invariably tiie best econof- 
my ; and the same reasoning which demonstratesrthe bad 
economy of a shattered loom, will demonstrate! the bad 
ciconomy of a shattered constitution, or an imperfect state 
of body. The cottagers v^o inflict upon themselves and 
their families the discomforts of cold nouses, bad bedding 
and insufficient clothing, to acquire wealth, destroy the 
vigour both of the mind and body, necessary for obtaining 
the contemplated end, at which of course, they can never 
arrive. The farmer who starves his slaves, is a still greats 
er suflferer. Ue loses the profits produced by healthy 
strength and alacrity ; and suffers the losses caused by 
disease, short life, weakness and dejection. A portion^ 
or the whole ^f the profit, arising from their increase is 
also lost. Moreover, he is exposed to various injuries 
from the vices inspired by severe privations^ and rejects 
the best sponsor for his happiness, as well as prosperity^ 
Jbj banishing the solace of labour. In like manner, the 
mtre perfect, the more profitabjie are working animals an4 
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impleMfntg^ and every BaTing by which the capacity oC 
either to fulfil their destiny m the best manner is dimi- 
nished, terminates with certainty in some portion of los&T) 
and not unfreqaently in extravagant waste. Even the 
object of manuring is yastiy affected by the plight of thos^ 
animals by which it is aided. 

' A pinching miserly system of a|[ricalture, may indeed 
keep a farmer out of a prisoit, but it will never lodge him 
in a palace. Great proni depends on great improvements 
of the soil, and great improvetnents can never be made by 
penarious eflbrti. The discrimination between useful and 
productive, and useless and barren expenses, contains the 
agricultural secret, for acquiring happiness and wealth. 
A good farmer will sow the first with an open hand, and 
eradicate every seed of the other. . 

Libemlit2;^onstitutes the economy of agriculture, and I 
pcrhapsTTisThlTsoIitary human occupation, to which the ^ 
adage, '^ the more we give, the more we shall receive,'' can I 
be justly ap{>lied. Liberality to the earth in manuring | 
and culture, is the fountain of its bounty to us. Liberali- ; 
ty to slaves and working animals, is tbe fountain of their 
i^rbfit. Liberality to domestick brutes, is the fountain of 
jX^anure. By ranging in proper modes a su£Sciency oT' 
meat for our labourers, we bestow a strength upon their 
bodies, and a fertility Upon the ground, either of which 
will recompense us for the expense of the meat, and the 
other will be a profit. The good work of a strong team, 
causes a profit Deyond the bad work of a weak one, after 
deducting the addittonal expense of feeding it; aiid it 
saves moreover half the labour of a driver, sunk in follow- 
ing a bad one. Liberality in warm houses produced 
healthy strength and comfort ; preserves the lives of a mul-^ 
titude of domestick animals ; causes all animals to thrive 
' on less food ; and secures from damage all kinds of crops. 
And liberality in the utensils of husbandry, saves labour to 
a vast extent, by providing the proper tools for doing the 
work both well and expeditiously. 

Foresight is another item in the econcmiy of agriculture. 
It consists in preparing work for all weather, and doing 
all work in proper weather, and at proper times. The 
climate 0f the United States makes the nrst easy, and the 
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second lesg diffiicult than in most countrie8.«-^RiiiiionB vio- 
lations of this important rule are yet frequent from tem- 
per and impatience.— Nothing 'is more common than a 
persistence in ploughing, making; haj, cutting wheat, and 
other works, when a small delay mis;ht have escaped a 
ffreatioss ; and the labour employed to destroy, would 
nave been employed to save* Crops of all kinds are often 
planted or sown at improper periods or unseasonably, in 
relation to the state. of the weather, to their detriment or 
destruction, from the want of an arrangement^of the work 
on a farm, calculated for doing every species of it precise- 
ly at the periods, and in the seasons, most likely to en- 
hance- its profit 

A third item in the economy of apiculture is not to kill 
time by doing the same thing twice over. However 
laboriously at work, we are doing nothing during one of 
the operations, and frequently worse than nothing, oa 
account of the double detriment of tools, teams and cloth- 
ing. The losses to farmers occasioned by this errour, are 
prodigious . under every defective system of agriculture, 
and under ours are enormously enhanced by the habit of 
sharing in the crop with an annual overseer. Shifts and 
contrivances innumerable are resorted to, for saving 

f>resent time, by bad and perishable work, at an enormous 
OSS of future time, until at length the several fragments 
of time thus destroyed, visibly appear spread over a farm, 
in the form of ruined houses, fences, orchards and soil ; 
demonstrating that every advantage of such shifts is the 
parent of many disadvanta^s, and that a habit of finish- 
ing every species of work in the best mode> is the best 
economy. 

The high importance of this article of agricultural 
economy, demands an illustration. — Let us suppose that 
dead wood fencing will consume ten per centum of a far- 
mer's time, which supposition devotes about 'thirty- sir 
days ir^the year to that object. It would cost him five 
whole years in fifty. If his farm afforded stone, and his 
force could in one whole yoar make his enclosures of that 
lasting material, he wouUi save four whole years by this 
Inore perfect operation 5 exclusive of the benefits &:ained 1)^ 
a longer life^ or transmitted to bis posterity* If his farm. 
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(!id not furnish stone^ as live fences can be made with in- 
finitely less labour than stone, his saving of tinift would be 
greater bj raising them» but the donation to posterity less^ 
from their more perishable nature. It seems to me that, 
the time necessary to rear and repair live fences^ is less 
than one tenth of that consumed by those of dead wood» 
By doing this article of work in a mode thus surpassing 
the present miserable fencing shifts in use, our farmers 
would gain the enormous pront of four years and an half 
in fifty, and an entire country, that of nine years in each 
hundred. Time constitutea profit or loss in agriculture, 
and niany other employments. Such an enormous loss is 
itself sufficient to bankrupt the soil of a fine country. 
Transformed into an equivalent gain, the difference of 
eighteen per centum to the same country might retrieve it* 
The case simply consists of the difference between paying 
and receiving enormous usury, for the sake of growing 
rich. 

I have selected a few items merely to attract the read- 
er's attention to the economy of agriculture, that his own 
sagacity may pursue the subject beyond the limits assigned 
to these essays. It is one highly necessary ta all practi- 
cal men, and worthy of the minute consideration oi tho 
most profound mind ; nor do I know one exhibiting to ex- 
perience and talents a strokiger invitation to make them- 
sfdves useful. 
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TU£ FliEASURES. Ot AGRIOULTURtiS 

< 

Xn free countries, are mofe, and in enslaved, fewer, than 
the pleasures of most other emplojments. The reason 
of it is. that agriculture both from its nature, and also as 
beingjgenejallj the jeiiaplqjaneiit. of a ireat. portioixjJS 
nation, cannot be united wlth. ,;yyer , lumaidfiCedL^^aJt 
exclusive intjejce^jU It must of course be enslaved^ 
wherever despotism exists, and its masters will enjoy 
more pleasures in that case, than it can ever reach. On 
the contrary, where power is not an exclusive, but a gene* 
ral interest, agriculrare can employ its own energies for 
the attainment of its own happiness. 

Under a free government it has before it, the inexhausti- 
ble sources of numan pleasure, of fittine ideas to sub- 
stances, and substances to ideas $ ana of a constant 
rotation of hop« and fruition. 

. Tl^C-¥l9lJ^Uy» frequency and exaotness-ef accomiauda- 
tions^etween our. id^as and operational. const^tute^jtbe 
most exc|uUiie source of mental pleasnre* Agriculture 
feeds(iy with endless supplies m the natures of sotIss 
plants,^ climates, manures, instruments of culture and 
domestick animals. Their combinations are inexhausti- 
ble, the novelty of results is endlessj discrimination and 
adaption are never idle, and an unsatiated interest re- 
ceives gratifications in quick succession. 

Beneyqlenceis so closely associated with tliis interest, 
that its eierHonln numberless instances, is necessary to 
foster it. Liberality in supplying its labourers with the 
comforts of life, is the best sponsor for the prosperity of 
agriculture, and the practice of almost every moral virtue 
is amply remunerated in this world, whilst it is also the 
hest surety for attaining the blessings of the next. Poe- 
try, in allowing more virtue to ag;ricultarejL than to any 
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other profession^ has abandoned her privile^ of fiction, 
aod yielded to the natural moral effect of the absence oi^ p 
temptation /^ Th e same fact is commemorated by religioii^ 
upon an occasion the most solemn, within the scope of 
the human iraa^nation. At the awful day of jud^mentJ 
the discrimination of the good from the wielded, is non 
made by the criterion of sects or of dogmds, but by oncTi 
which constitutes the daily employment andthegreati 
end of agriculture. The judge upon this occasion has]^ 
by anticipation pronounced* that to feed the hungry^iTi v* ;f ^ 
clothe the naked, and s^ive drink to the thirsty, are thel . .,i^ 
passports to future happiness ; and the divine intellifiencoj o !^' ^ 
which selected an agricultural state as a para,dise for itsj i^ 
first favourites, has here again prescribed the agricultural 
virtues as the means for the admission of their posterity! 
into heaven. 

With the pleasures of religion, agriculture unites those (^^ 
of ESiEJPiJSOS^ ^^^ among tke worthy competitors for * ' *^ 
pre-eminence in the practice of this cardinal virtue, a . -. . 
profound author assigns a high station to him who has 
made two blades ^ grass grow instead of on^ ; an idea . , "' . 
capable of a signal amplification, by a comparison between" Xi^^ 
a syslem of agriculture which doubles the fertility of a *' 

country, and a successful war which doubles its territory. 
By the first the territory iSelf is also substantially doub- 
led, without wasting the lives, the wealth, or the liberty , 
of the nation which nas thus subdued sterility, and drawn » 
prosperity from a willing source. By the second, the 
blood pretended to be enriched, is -spilt ; the wealth pre- 
tendea to be increased, is wasted ; the liberty said to be 
secured, is immolated to the patriotism of a victorious 
army ; and desolation in every form ifi made to staik in 
the gj^littering garb ol false glory^ throughout some neigh- 
bouring country. Moral law decides the preference with 
uadeviadng consistency, in assigning to the nation, which 
elects true patriotism^ the, recompense of truth, and to 
the electors df the. false, the expiation of errour. To 
the respective agents, the same law assigns the remorses of 
a con^uerouf, and the ^ui^t conscience of the agri- 
xulturist. 
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;^. The caf^city of agricnlture for affording luxuries to 

•t the body 9 is hot less conspicuous than its capacity tor 

.[.* affording luxuries to the mind ; it being a science sin^- 

'^ larly possessing the double qualities of feeding witH 

'\ ' iinbounded liberality, both the moral appetites of the one, 

^ and the physical wants of the other. It can even feed a 

r -jnnrhid iove of monoy, whilst it is habituating us' to the 

^; ' practice of virtue ; and whilsHt prnvid^s f ^r th^.wq j^^^ of 

r. iii' the philosopher, it ^ffori^jSwi^lJ^ 

* / ^^ ; ^^unou^andyet usefRlj::esi^^ In short, by theex- 
. -^ ■ f' .v^*^ ercisel£~gives Both to the body and to the mind, it secures 

1 ' health and vigour to both ; and by combining a thorougfi 

* knowledge or the real affairs of life, with a necessity tor 
investi'. ating the arcana of nature, and the strongest 
invitations to the practice of morality, it becomes the 
best architect of a complete man. 

If this eulosy should succeed in awakenins the atten- 
tion of men of science to a skilful practice of agriculture, 
they will become models for individuals, and guardians 
for national happiness. The discoveries of the learned 
will be practisea by the ignorant ; and a system which 
sheds happiness, plenty and virtue all around, will be 
gradually substituted for one, which fosters vice, breeds 
want, and begets misery. 

Politicians (who ought to know the most, and generally 
know the least, of a science in which the United States 
are more deeply interested than in any other) will appear, 
of more practical knowledge, or at least of better 
theoretical instruction ; and £e hopeless habit of confid- 
ing our greatest interest to people most ignorant of it) 
will be^abandoned. ^ 

The errours of politicians ignorant of agriculture, or 
their projects designed to oppress it, can only rob it of its 
pleasures, and consign it to contempt and misery. This 
revolution of it8jijij,ui::al.&tftl£9 is invariably affected by 
\ war, armies, heavy taxes, or exclusive privileges. In 
Uwo cases alone, have nations ever gained any thing by 
war. Those of repelling invasion and emigrating into a 
more fruitful territory. In eveiy other case, the indus- 
trious of. all professions sufier by war, the effects of 
which in its modern form, are precisely the same to the 
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victorious and i)ie Tanqnished natioif; The least evil to 
be appretiended from victorious armies, is a permanent 
system of heavy taxation, than which, nothing can more 
vitallj wound or kill the pleasures of.ajgriculture. Of 
the same stamp, are exclusive priviie6;es in every form ; 
and to pillage or steal under the sanction of the statute 
books^ is no less fatal to the happiness of agriculture, 
than the hierarchical tyranny over the soul, under the 
pretended sanction of God, or the feudal tyranny over 
the body, under the equstUy fraudulent pretence of de- 
fending the nation. In a climate and soil, where good 
culture never fails to be^et ple^ty^ where bad cannot 
produce famine, begirt by nature against the risque of 
invasion, and favoured by the accident with the power of 
self government, agriculture can only lose its happiness 
by the folly or fraud of statesmen, or by its own 
ignorance* 
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THE RIGHTS OF AORICULTUEEt 

J.T is lamentable to confess, that this, to be a tr\ie, must 
be almost a negative number. — ^This most useful and vir- 
tuous interest, enjoys no rights, except in the United 
States 5 and there it enjoys no exclusive rights, whilst 
the few in which it shares are daily contracted by the 
various arts of ambition and avarice. Every where else, 
agriculture is a slave ; here she is only a dupe. Abroad 
she is condemned by avowed force to teed voluntuousness, 
avarice and ambition y here, she is deittded by flattery 
and craft, during fits of joy or of fury, to squander her 
property, to mortgage her labourers, and to shackle her 
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freedom. Abroad^ she suffers contempt, and is sensible 
of her degradation ; here, she is a blind Quixote, mount- 
ed on a wooden horse, and persuaded by the acclama- 
tions. of her foes, that she is soaring to the stars, whilst 
she is ready to tumble into the dust. 

Privileges are rearing by laws all around at her expense, 
and whilst she is taught to believe that they will only take 
from her a few inconsiderable slips, they will at length 



draw a spacious circumvallation, within which will ^£^^ 
dually grow u p », Dftwejc» . toood her contjcol^ Tricks, 
as well as inventions, are daily lortined with legal bul- 



warks, called charters^ to transfer her .wealth, and to 
secure frauds against her efforts. Capital in every form^ 
save that of agriculture, is fed by taxes and by bounties, 
whkh she must pay ; whilst not a single bounty is paid to 
her hj capital in any form $ and instead of being favoar- 
ed with some prizes in the lottery of society, she pays 
most, and is rewarded herself by the blanks of under- 
writing the projects of statesmen^ and bearing the bur- 
thens of government. 

The use of society, is to secure the fruits of his own 
industry and talents to each associator. Its abuse con* 
sists in artifice or force, for transferring those fruits from 
«ome partners to others. Of this abuse, that interest 
covering the majority «f partners is the victim. And 
tlie difficulty of discriminating laws, transferring such 
fruits for the benefit of society, from those having in view 
the Ratification of avarice and ambition, produces a 
sympathy and combination between these distinct kinds 
of law. As the members of the ^ivernment, and mem- 
bers of legal frauds, both extract power and income from 
the majority, the^ are apt to coalesce | and each party 
to favour the designs of its ally, in their operations upon 
the common enemy. Hence governments love to create 
exclusive rights, and exclusive rights cling to govern- 
ments. , The ligament of parent and child, binds them 
together, and the power creating these abuses, must make 
them props' for its support, or instruments for its subver- 
sion. Its election between these alternatives is c^ertain^ 
and society is thus unavoidably thrown into two divisions. 
One containing all those who pay^ and the other those 
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who receive contributions, required' either for publiqk 
use, or to foster private avarice or ambition. Good j^o- 
' vernment is graduated by this latter kind of contribution 
thus unfortunately allied to the former. The highest 
amount constitutes the worst, and the lowest, the best 
possible species ^f government. But as both are drawn 
from the majority of eyery society, whenever the agri- 
cultural interest covers that majority, this interest is the 
victim of the coalition ; and as it almost ^niver8ally does 
cover this majority, the agricultural interest is almost 
aniversally its slaves. 

The consequences to agriculture will be demonstrated 
by converting this coalition between government and its 
creatures, or of all who receive tolls given by law, into 
a political pope, ai^ placing in his mouth an address to 
agiiculture, m a parody of ErnulphHS*s form of exiBom- 

munication. 

**.May you be taxed in your lands, your slaves, your 
bouses, your carriages, your horses, your clothing, your ^ 
liquors, your coflfee, your tea, and your salt. May you be ; 
taxed by banks, by protecting duties, by embargoes, and / 
by charters of a thousand dinerent forms. May the ex* / 
emption of your exports from taxation be removed, and / 
may you then he taxed through your wheat, your cornj | 
your tobacco, your cotton, your rice, your inaigo, youi* i 
sugar, your hemp, your live stock, your beef, your pork, \ 
your tar, pitch and turpentine^ your onions, your cheese, \ 
and your potatoes. May you be taxed for the support of \ 



vw , away your Constitutional protection against 

ti'on for the benefit of capitalists. May you be taxed 
through every article produced by your (abour or neces* 
sary to your subsistence, comfort and pleasure, by exer- 
cises. And wbilst every species of your products, and 
of your consumptions are thus taxed, may your capital, 
being visible, be moreover taxed in various modes. May 
all these taxes whether plain or intricate, (after deduct* 
ing the small sum necessary to produce the genuine end 
of society) be employed in enriching capitalists, and buy* 
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/in^ soldiers, placemen and contractors, to make you sab- 
^ missive to usurpations, and as quiet under joar burthens, 
/ as a martyr tied to the stake, under the names. After 
/ jou have been taxed as far as you can pay, may you by 
.^ the bounty of God Almiffhty be moreover mortga^d op 
V ^^ J^°^ value or credit^ Tor the benefit of t)^ saia coali* 
\ tion of capitalists. And finally, may none of this good 
^> and useful coalition, to whom us given the wealth of this 
i world, as the kingdom of heaven is to the pope and his 
\ clergy, be taxed in their stock or principal held under any 
^ law or charter whatsoever; nor in their capital employed 
; in any manufacture or speculation, nor in any profit drawn 
from such principal stock or capita) \ nor thro' any of their 
sinecures, salaries, contracts or incomes ; but on the con- 
trary, may such stock, principal, capital, profits, sala- 
ries, contracts, and sinecures, oe constantly fostered by 
bounties in various injurious forms, to be paid by you, you 
damned dirtv working, productive bitch, asriculture.'* 
Throughout the world, agriculture, like one of Ernulpbus's 
contrite exoommunieanlsi responds, ameB| to this pious 
invocation. 

Throughout tiie world, agriculture has enjoyed, and in 
England, continues to enjoy, one of the rights in which 
she has a share in the United States ; that of a voice ia 
elections. — And throughout the world, this right has been 
unable to shield her against an anathema, which pre- 
scribes for her as perfect a hell, as the formula of Ernul- 
phus prescribes for his heretick. Let the agricultural in- 
terest of the United States, pause here and look around. 
Is a blind confidence in a right so universally ineifectual, 
a sufficient safeguard for its freedom and happiness P To 
me it seems, that an interest can never be long free, which 
blindly confides in a coalition, whose object it is to draw 
from that interest, power and wealth. That the major 
interest must be as cunning, as wise and as watchful, as 
the minor, or that the minor interest will enslave it. And 
that agriculture must as attentively keep her -eyes upon 
the coalition, to avoid its operations upon her, as the co- 
alition does upon agriculture, for the purpose of transfer- 
ing to its members portions of her power and wealthy 
whenever she slumbers. 
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Hence have arisen the political suggestions to te found ; 
in these essays." I cannot ^discern much good in an im- 
provement of agriculture, to get luxury, voluptuousness [ , 
aild tvranny for a few, and wretchedness for a multitude.*— • ^ 
The ^st cultivated country in the world, abounds most , In 
in paupers and thieves. Agpcutture niust be^a j^ditlciaii -^ ' 
tgavoid this fate 5 and thSeXnSTJIBRcine^er'pretensions 
toknowTecTge in this science, intend by persuading her 1 
to repose in a blind confidence^ built upon the frail right f 
of election, to expose her to it. How ean she even j^i* *; 
ciously elect, if she cannot or will not jndge of publick U 
measures, by the light of hei? owi^ interest? ^ ^ 

The moral consequence df this supineness or ignorance, 
is, that social happiness gradually becomes the dependant 
of a minority, and of course it is provided for^ by con- 
tinually , subtracting from the happiness of a majority. 
The visible immorality of this^ demonstrates the virtue, 
as well as wisdom of si^gestions designed to obstruct it. 
The remaining right in which agriculture participates, 
in common with all other interests, having any thing to 
expert, is bestowed by the constitutional prohibition of 
duties upon exports. This ri^ht originated in ^tate jea- 
lousies, and not from a disposition to favour agriculture^ 
but yet it is^her best^ security, for the preservation of thac ^ 
portion of our government, which wilt longest be sensi- 
ble of her elective influence ; and its relinquishment will 
be the most fatal wound which can be inflicted on her. 
The coalition [ have described will try every art in ber 
most unguarded moments, to snatch it from her, and it 
will be the last relinquishment it will need. To determine 
whether her elective influence can bear further wounds, 
let agriculture re-survey the legislation of our whole term 
of independence, and compare the catalogues she may se- 
lect, or laws fur creating or fostering privileges ana ex- 
clusive interests, with those for fostering herself; and let 
this comparison form the criterion for ascertaining her le- 
gi*>)atiye inl^uence. Thus tnly can she judiciously in- 
crease this influence, if it has settled too low, or dimi- 
ni>' it, if it has raided too high. There is no fair mode 
of ^ udging, except by the^e legislative acts. To infer, 
tliat the agric^tural interest inflaences legislatures, b^ 
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cause it chiefly elects them, would be like inferring, that 
the French nation influenceB the tribunate, because thej 
wholly elect it. Let affriculture therefore hold fast the 
solitary security she enjoys in common with her industri- 
ous associates, a^inst the ambition of usurbers, and the 
avarice of capitalists, nor be deluded into the absurd no- 
tion, that it is wise to relinquish the only peculium of in- 
dustry, for the sake of some temporary operation upon fo- 
reign nations, inevitably resulting upon herself in the 
form of retaliation, whilst the protection of exports 
against taxation, will be gone forever. 
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AGRICCLTVUE AlfD THE VILITIA,-^ 

«' X HE rocks of our salvation ; as they are called by iegLs- 
latures, presidents,- governours, and toa&t-makers, through- 
out the United States ; and hard rocks indeed they need 
he, to withstand the saws> wedges, and chisels, niiade by 
law, to cut, split and chip them to pieces. It is proba- 
ble that more talents were wasted upon the bank of the 
United States, at each of its epochs, than have been ex- 
pended for the improvement of these national fortresses, 
for securing wealth and independence, since the revolution. 
Edifice, after edifice, has teen raised upon their *vutnft ^ 
but the new structures resemble the venenibk fabricks 

* from whence they are torn, as the modern huts raided of 
its ruins resemble the ancient city of Palmyra. 
• A pernicious little army, (pernicious as constituting a 
veason for neglecting the militia) a species of marine pre 
paration, whose most striking features are decay, imbeci- 
fityand expense ^ and an awful unconstitutional precX: 
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dent, for resorting to a volunteer militia, officered by the 
President instead of tise States, have dismantled one for- 
tress, and all the arts to enrich capital and speculation le- 
§erdemain, by paper, at the. expense of property and in- 
ustry, a9 practised in England, are playing npon the 
other. , y/ 

When the future historian of ourrepublick, shall search 
for acts of patriotism-, and matter for biography, the con- 
trast between the heroes who have created, and the poli- 
ticians who have ruined a nation, will afford him ample 
room for exhausting the strongest phrases of eulogy and 
censure. The first was not effected by enfeebling the 
heart, nor will the second be avoided by impoverishing 
the soil and its cultivators \ by beguiling the militia of \\k 
power and importance, with substitutions founded in the 
pretext of diminishing its duty, but preparing the means 
of usurpation for some ambitious president; and by tax- 
ing agriculture in various crafty modes, under pretence 
of enriching it, but in fact to enrich capitalists at its ex- 
pense. 

The patriots of the revolution have chiefly retired to 
the enjoyment (tf a treasure, deposited beyond the schemes 
4)f craft, leaving to their successors two specious fields as 
productive of glory^ as the field of war was to them. Far 
ji-om exhausting the resources for gaining tiie transport- 
ing consciousness of havine benefitted our country, they 
left for these successors the creation of a proud miiitia \ * 
«nd a fertile country, as equally meriting national admira- ^ 
tion and gratitude, with the feats which secured our in- 
dependence, and placed prosperity within our reach. But 
of what avail is it, that one set of -patriots should have 
eut away the causes which enfeebled our militia, and im- 
poverished our agriculture, if another does not enable us 
to reap from their valour the rewards which excited it ? 
After wading through the calamities of war near to these ^ 
rewards, to reject them, one by neglect, and the other by ', 
the preference of a harpy which always eats and never ; i 
feeds, seems only consistent with the policy of the British , 
parliament, which excited the resistance of the r^volu-i 
tionary heroes. Had they been told that they were fight- \ 
ing to destroy the militia, and to miJce agriculture rood ^ 
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for charter and paoer capital, they woold have disceni' 
ed no reaion for noakiiiB tnemseUes food for powder- 
It would be easy to shew that agriculture nerer can ex- 
perience fair treatment without a soimd militia, but it ia 
a sabiect too'extensive and important to be «onBidered ia 
this li^t waj, and therefore thej are only exhibited in 
union, m the concluding essay, to remind tbe reader, that 
they are poliUcal twins, one irf whom Bever lives long free^ 
after the other dies. 

Executive, legislative and festive encomiums, of these 
twins, which ought to be called " Liberty and prosperi- 
''," thooKh the unhappy deluslona of fervour, produce 
le knavish effects of flattery ; they prevent us from ao- 
juiring a militia and an agriculture, which deserve praise, 
(false prabe always excludes real merit) and keep ua 
without laws for raising either to mediocrity, much less 
to perfection. I do not believe that these encomiums . 
are generally the artifices of deliberate vice and secret pur- 
pose, to impose upon the euthuiiastick and unwary, in pur- 
snance of the precedents so often exhibited by rapacious 
priests clothed in the garb of sanctity ; but yet rapacity 
may sometimes assume tbe language of patriotism, to 
keep the people blind to the dangers which threaten, and 
to the measures which can save tnem. 

The good homoiir of the festive board" wilt bear illusfa«-> 
tions of these assertions, with less discomfort than cold 
design, or deluded negligence; and therefore, however 
Inconsistent it may be with tbe j^avity and importance 
of our subject, an aversion for giving pain to any ont^ 
induces me to supply it with the loltowing toasts. 

THE MILrriA—The Rock of our Liberty. 
ned, undisciplined, and without uniformity, sub- 
Jted by an inefiectual navy, an ineffect'iut army, 
paper volunteers, officered by the president. 
:romzed even at the expense ot a gun boat. 
red and despit>ed. ~ 

It self contempt, instead of AproOd aad erect 
it — ATiiw cheers. 
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JlGRICULTURE....The fountain of our weaUh. 

A land killer. 

A payee of bounties and receiver of none!. 
' A beautifier of towns and a sacrifecer of the country. 
A cultivator for stock, without stock for cultivation. 
Giving its moocy to those who will give it flattery. 
A weight in the legislative scales of the United States, 
as much heavier than a feather, as a feather is heavier 
than nothing. 
Its labour steeped In an infusion of thievery, dissatis- 
faction and sedition, by a mixture of bond and free 
negroes^ 
Producing 40,000,000 dollars annually for exportation, 
bearing most taxes for publick benefit, and taxed in 
^ various modes for the private benefit of 300,000,000 
dollars worth of capitalists who pay no taxes. 
Out of a remnant of the 40,000,000 dollars exported, 
compelled by protecting duties to pay heavy bounties 
— 4ev the Encouragement of manufactures, already 
amounting to above 150,000,000 dollars annually.— 
J\Hne cheers more* 
A few words, at parting, to the reader, will close these 
essays. If he is of the courteous nature which loves to 
give and ixs fCbeive flattery j or if his Interest fugs him 
violently against them, he may disbelieve tlie plainest 
truths tney contain, or at least reject them as being told 
in too blunt a style. If he is iguorant of agriculture or a 
devotee of a party or an idol, he will rather presume, that 
our agriculture is perfect and undefrauded, than take the 
trouble of enabling himself to judge; or silently swallow 
the grossest errours, than give up nis superstition. These 
papers never contemplated the desperate hopeof obtain- 
ing the attention of any one of these characters.— -Half 
the profit of agriculture, must undoubtedly convince the 
several tribes of capitalists^ that it flourishes exceedingly •> 
The idolator will rather embrace the stake than truth, and 
the agriculturist who prefers ignorance to knowledge, 
though these hasty essays constituted a complete system 
of husbandry, would be as little benefitted by them, as a 
lawyer or a physician who practised by deputy, would be 
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bT the reports of Coke, or the dispensatof^^ of Cuilen. 
Yet to those who wotild think and inquire, opinions slow- 
ly and cautiously admitted, upon various views of nation- 
al interest, without a motive likely te mislead or deceive, 
might afibrd suggestions capable of becoming subservient 
to better talents, awakened to the d^cussion of subjects 
so momentous to national happiness. ^ To awaken such, 
was thc^^summit of the author!* design* [Note G.] 



COTTOK 

$ X KE cultivation of this crop,, so important to the United 
> Stated^ was not overlooked, but omitted, because it was 
I probably better understood bv others* But not havine 
seen any thing published in relation to it, and having pMd 
somelittention to it for many, years, it is not anv longer 
^ negleded. - The root of eotton sinks deep into> tW eaHir. 
—Hence it requires deep culture. This is not as attain- 
able by the hoe as by the plough. The best mode of ef- 
fecting it which I have tried, is to lay off the ground in 
four feet ridges, raising those ridgea as high as possible, 
and opening the middle furrows as deep as possible. This 
operation should take place in the fall or early in the win- 
ter, leAving the land in that state until it is time to plant 
the seed. Thea,these ridges should be reversed, making 
them very high upon the furrows. The exposure of the 
furrows to the atmosphere through the winter, will render 
the earth more friable at their bottoms, and more pervious 
to the roots of the cotton. Its benefit will be more or less, 
as the soil may be light or stiff; but the fertilizing quali- 
ties of the atmosphere will make it of some value, even 
to sandy soils. Further, the first deep ploughing in rais- 
ing the ridges, will bury whatever vegitable matter may 
tie oii the surface, reduce it by the spring to some degr^ ~ 
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«f putrescence, and ca^se it to be converted into food for 
the cotto^, through the sumQier. And the second will bu- 
ry the tieeds of grass or weeds so deeo) that many of them 
will fail to vegitate, and thereby the labour of cultiyatioii 
will be diminished, whilst the crop, bein^ less infested 
with those rivals for subsistence, will be increased. As 
the cotton-plant crows. until frost, it is geverally made 
more productive oy early planting. The quickest mode 
of planting I have tried, is to open the tops of the ridges 
with a small trowel hoe plough, drawn by two horses, uiat 
one may walk in each furrow, and a straight line may be 
made to receive the seedi This plough has a mould board 
^n each side, to raise and deposite on both sides of its fur- 
row, earth sufficient to coyer the seed. A line is carried 
fastened to a ahaif at each end, across the ridges, having 
marks of coloured stuff at the distances desired for the 
plant. The planters follow the line, ^ach taking one row, 
drop the seed at the marks, and cover it with the earth 
provided o^i each side bj the plough^ using the hand which 
deposites the seed for that purpose. This mode of planting 
is, however, only calculated for those districts wherein cot-* 
ton is cultivated on a smaH scale, merely for family use^ 
Whenever it is cultivated for exportation, a drill ploush 
ought undoubtedly to be resorted to. 1 have seeb one made 
so as to deposite Indian corn at such a distance and in such 
quantity as was required, openmg the furrow, placing and 
covering the corn ail at one operation. Such ploughs ought 
to be used upon the ridges I have described, previously 
bringing the <^otton seed by the use of ashes and Water, or 
by substituting gypsum ibr the ashes, and a little rubbing, 
into a state of easy seperation* I have tried gypsum in 
the proportion of a bushel to the same quantity of seedt 
and was satisfied of its benefits $ but the experiment was 
only made two or three times, on accpunt of the unfavour*^ 
able nature of the cUmate where i live, for the culture of 
eotton. If gypsum, as I believe, may be so' applied,' as 
gradually to enrich l^d, th^ it m^^t ultimately benefit 
^his plant. -If its effect in reducing vegetable mattiir into 
vegetable food constitutes the mode of its operation, then 
it IS peculiarly adapted to this reduction of the cotton 
stalksy whenever the same field is successively cultivated. 
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was made the best fodder I hare seen. But the weather 
was favourable. The ends of the blades were laid out-^ 
wards, aod the shocks bound at top bj a rope made of the 
blades. 
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^FTER all, in these topicks, which occupy the twelve 
first numbers of this book, must the remedy he found f«)tr 
the decreasing fertility of a great ponion of the United 
States, which if not arrested, must terminate in want< fa- 
mine, and depopulation. All classes of people have a ^eep 
interest in preventing these dreadful evils. The towns are 
already suifering from mean, dear, and insufficient sup- 
plies. The decay of agriculture, and a bad police, are cer- 
tainly the causes of these conspicuous effects. A bad po- 
lice produces a fraudulent traffick by slaves ; free people of 
colour, and a few bad citizens, discourages honest labour. 
and compels it to require compensation in its prices, for 
the risque of theft, or to shrink from the losses and vexa- 
tions it occasions. *So far as the evil is caused by this ^ad 
police, the remedy obviously lies in a better. A better 
can only be effected by laws, which by rendering the pro- 
ducts of labour more secure, would tend to its encourage- 
ment, and greatly advance the comfort, virtue, and happi- 
ness of the community Of this nature would be laws for 
protecting live fences Tliey would prevent wasteful tres- 
passes, produce judicious grazing, increase the qualitv and 
quantity of meats, as well as of vegetables, and vastly 
improve the cadaverous aspect of a great portion of the 
United states. 
But the root of the evil lies still deeper. Why is ft, 
' whilst our free form ol' gavernment has bestowed life and 
' energy on every other occupation^ that agriculture alone 
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lan^ishes ? Patriotism and beneyolence, conscious of this ^"^^ 
calamity, have unfortunately turned their eyes towards 
the local projects of roads and canals, w^ich however desir- 
able, are remedies incapable of reaching the true cause 
of the calamity ; and even capahle of aggravating it in 
some degree, by causing an unthrifty Expense, generally 
oppressive, for the sake of local advantages of uncompen- 
sating value. Such undertakings are naturally begotten 
by a previous flourishing state of agriculture, without 
which they would be destitute of the food necessary for 
their subsistence. Success even then must depend upon 
the interest, economy and industry of individuals. When i 
a republick becomes an undertaker of agricultural inj-/^ 
provements, the expenditure of the publick money termi-'^ 
nates in the same way, as if it should purchase and culti- " 
vate a great number of farms for the publick benefit. It "^' * 
only awakens efforts for salary, and results in loss and 'v 

disappointment. The honour or contempt arising from >^,,^.* 
such projects in free governments, is so widely divided, 
- as to leave little or no excitement for labour, and industry 
in their execution, save what arises from a competition for 
contr&cts, and a struggle for appropriations. Hence the 
example of a tyrant or a monarch, who reaps all he sows, 
and is therefore stimulated by his personal interest, popu- 
larity and £!;loryy is no precedent for us. He, indeed, by 
his power, cmi force nj^gEp, for a time out of her course, * 
raise cities in deserts aTtheexpense of his subjects, or erect 
stupendous works of art, without a benefit to mankind^ 
correspondent to their cost« But nature should be our 
guide* This has decreed that a good state of agriculture 
must precede that which it begets, it inevitably produces^, / 
by an easy birth, tlie best modes of transportation, by awa-< ^ 
kening the efforts of individuals. 

The bad state of agriculture on the navigable waters, 
demonstrates, that its cause does not lie in any inconve- 
niences of transportation, and therefore I can discern no 
other cause of sufficient force to produce this visible effect, 
except the combined weight of taxation, banking and pro- 
tecting duties, lying heavily upon agricultural effort. 'ITie ^ 
peculiar situation of our agriculture, in constituting almost 
the only source of national income, and in being obliged 
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to find foreien inarketg, leares it almost exclusively exp«V> 
•ed to these Iturdens, because the consumers of tlvat por- 
tion of its labours, from which its profit arises, live beyond 
their reach, and contribute nothing towards their allevia* 
tion. They contribute towards the alleviation of a>:;ricul- 
tuk*al burdens at home. Such is the case with the consu- 
mers of the corn, wheat, cotton, rice and tobacco, of the 
United States. The bounties paid by agricttlture to ma- 
nufacturers, probably exceed the amount of their contri- 
butions. And banking bein^ wholly suppoi'ted by produc- 
tive labour, whilst it also withdraws from taxation a great 
portion of the wealth of the nation, is itself a heavyltem 
of these burdens, instead of sharing in them. In this ac- 
cumulated pressure upon ag^riculture, is, in my opinion, to 
be found the true cause otits bad and declining state. I 
question whether there is an object of taxation so heavily 
burdened in proportion to its ability, in any other country. 
Its e5Lports are tne only resource for meeting the demands, 
upon it, direct and indirert, and such of its wants which 
must be supplied by monev. The computation in refer- 
ence to these in the preceding part of this book, is alrea- 
dy left far behind, by the rapid accumulation of Its burdens, 
to demonstrate which, the progress of taxation only, is ex- 
hibited by the following extracts from official reports, from 
its two extremes and its medium. 

By an estimate of the Secretary of the '\ 
treasurv (Mr. Hamilton,) of January 1, 1 
1791, the expenses of the federal govern- 1 
ment for that year, excluding interest on \ 8 740,232 
the national debt, and including the extra- 1 
ordinary expense of an existing Indian I 
war, amounted to 7 

By his estimate, dated Jan. 23, 1792,i 
including the interest of the national debt, v 3,688,043 
these expenses amounted to J 

By an estimate of the secretary of the^ 
treasury (Mr. Gallatin) dated October 24, f ^ -qq ^^q 
1 803, these expenses, excluding the inter- ( ' ' 
est of the publick debt, amounted to J 

By the same estimate including th^t in- } g ^q^ qq^ 
ecest, to \ o,juu,uu^ 



Br an estimate of the secretary of the") 
treasury, (Mr. Dallis) these expenses for V S 42,884,«69 
tfie yeaV 1816, amoanted to 3 

But dedacting atl articles supposed by 1 
him to be temporary, the permanent ex- > ld|2B8,869^ 
penses of the government amounted to j 

In 1 794 the exports of the United States 1 
of articles both foreign and.dome8tick, by. > 26^11,788 
the ofiicia) report, amounted to J 

From these documents it appears^ that the expenses df 
the federal eovernment were above fifty -seven times high- 
-er in 1816 than in 1791, and near seven times higher than 
in 1803. That the ordinary or permanent expenses of 
the government had trebled between 1791 and 1803 ; that 
in 1816, they were above twenty -two times higher than in 
^1 791, and near three times higher than in 1803. 

In 1794, excluding foreign articles^ re*exported, the na- 
tive were about S ^0,000,000 in value ; now they may 
amount to forty millions. And it may Be assumed as a 
fact, that the population of the United State:!) has about 
doubled since 1791 or 1794. If either the increase of 
people or of exports had graduated taxation, it ought in 
1816, to have exhibited only double the amount of the tax- 
es of 1792. But taxes are in all countries graduated by 
cunning, rapacity and ambition^ and in none, by these 
scales. 

The idea, however, of justifying an increase of taxation 
by an increase of either, is falacious. It makes people the 
property of governments and hot the wealth and strength 
of nations. When an increase of people, by producing a 
'greater division of publick burdens, diminishes the contri- 
bution uf every individual, — it is thus, and thus only, an 
increase of national wealth. Bat if the contributioQs of 
every individual, remain as high as before this increase of 
people, it inflicts an additional degree of poverty upcm the 
former inhabitants, upon whom the difficulty of subsistence 
is increased by an accession of population, to any givea 
space ; and this accession to the expense of subsistence^ 
brought by an accession to the population, is a real |os9 
to the former iohabitants« unless their burdens are ren- 
dered lighter, by being divided among more people. But 

17* 
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if the burdens of the former inhabitants are increased un^ 
der the pretext of an a<iditional population, this increase, 
added to the increased difficulty of living, converts an in- 
creased population, whicb ought to be a blessing, into a 
curse, and from being a cause of wealth, into an instru- 
ment of oppression, and the author of poverty. In like 
manner an accession to population, used as a pretext for 
increasing standing armies, produces national weakness, 
instead of national strength, by the expense of their maiur 
tenance, by their gradual transformation into a counter*, 
poise to the nation, and by fostering an unmilitary reli* 
ance upon them. Thus, hj using an increase of popula- 
tion as a pretext for increasing taxation and stanaing ar- 
mies, the maxim, ^' that it adds to the wealth and strength 
of nations," is completely reversed, by making it the 
•ause of poverty, and weakness. Let the facts to sustain 
this reversal, be glanced at. In 1791, our neighbouring 
enemies, the Indians, were much more numerous than ,at 
present, and our own population only half as much. What 
then can justify a great addition to our standing army, 
except that the nation is much weaker now than it was 
then ? With respect to taxation, it is still more evident, 
that an increase of population is made to produce nation- 
al poverty, when it is. considered to what an extent it 
has been used as a pretext for increasing it, whilst our ex- 
ports of native commodities and population, have preser- 
ved a close alliance with each other* The state of agri- 
culture, in consequence of a reversal of the old maxim, 
^^ that people are the wealth and strength of nations," into 
the new one, ^^that they are the property of governments," 
is our increase of taxation for the permanent expenses ol^ 
ffovernment, from ^3,688,043 to g 17,^88,669, in twenty 
four years. Add 4o this item, the state taxes« the boun- 
ties to banks and manufacturers, the increased difficulty 
of subsistence, and unavoidable private expenses, and it 
will be evident, that as the far greater part of the total 
must fall upon agriculture, the demands upon her have, at 
length, exceeded the whole amount of her share of the na- 
tional exports. From this cause, therefore, I deduce the 
bad state of agriculture in the United States. 
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Another idea has been urged as an auxiliary to that wc' 
have just examined, still more fallacious, and e(]uallv ra- 
iiious to agriculture ; namely, " that a deoreciation of mo- 
ney, makes it just to increase salaries ana taxation." Our r 
agriculture cannot reimburse itself for our local deprecia* I 
tion, because its prices are fixed chiefly by prices abroad* I 
All other interests can, because their prices are not regu« 
lated by foreign prices. As agriculture i» the chief victim 
of this local depreciation, instead of redress, to present 
her with a new calamity, because she is suffering a great 
one already, is manifestly unjust. Such a doctrine expo- 
ses our governments to great t.emptation. By producing 
a local and temporary depreciation of an artificial curren- 
cy, and making it a pretext for raising salaries, and then 
removing the device, they might make what stock-jobbers 
call ^^ a good speculation." An occasional temporary ad- 
vance abroad of agricultural prices, would also furnish 
them with frequent pretexts rf the sa«^e kind ; and as the 
salaries are never diminished because agricultural prices 
fall, the effect to agriculture, from nominal high prices, 
produced by a local depreciation, is a real increase of tax- 
ation, and from temporary high prices, a permanent in- 
crease of taxation ; so that hi^h prices of all kinds, instead 
of relieving her, are only in tne end ^ an aggravation of her 
oppressions. The ca3e of a famine displays their pretext 
for increasing salaries in its true countenance. A famine 
of bread, tobacco^ cotton, or rice abroad, or of specie at 
home, will cause an increase of price% Are such mmines, 

Particularly the last, good reasons for increasing salaries ? 
n like manner, prices will rise as the fertility of land di« 
'minishes. Does the remedy lie in taxing these lands high- 
er, the poorer they become P But if the fluctuation of pri- 
ces is a proper rule for graduating salaries, then a fair re* 
ciprocity between tlie government and the people, re% 
quire their reduction when prices fall, as well as their 
increase when prices rise, in order to comply with the 
rule Itself; yet governments never remember this preten- 
ded principle) when its application is in favour of me peo- 
ple. 

It is further said, that salaries ought to be graduated by 
a reference to the computed value w the acceptor's tim% 
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I " nd that hH;fa salaries obtain the tBMt merit and talents. 

'i S^ Under the first idea, every member of a t^slature ouglit 

j !! to hare a diRereot saiury, each man's time beinj; of dis- 

' ^ tinct valne ; or if the salaries are to be alike, however dif- 

^. "^ ferent each member's time may he in value to himself, then 

t to do justice to a few vhnge time may be of ^reat naliie, 

^ a manifest injustice must be done to itM pubUck, by ^v- 

ingequalsalanestoamultitudetfarbeyondthisvalue. And 

' i V - therefore if this idea shuBld regulate salaries, it is not ini- 

V '.J probable that thoae who pay themselves may highly re- 

V "^ spect tiie motive of compensatiag a few great men for 
^ thpir time, whilst it will also amply appreciate their own. 

; V J But this rule for compensations can never be observed. 

. ^ The publick service most detrimental to the personal and 

., : , > private affairs of individuals, is that of the militia. Com- 

\ i pare the risque of life and health, and the loss of time 

^ often necessary for the subsistence of a helpless family, 

^"^ ^ with the sacrince made even by the most eminent mem- 

~ ber of congress; or compare the mass of suffering in both 

, Y- these lines of publick service. Is.it not obvious th&t this 

>■ ^ rule for cumpeasations, neither baa nor can be fairly car- 

' ** ried into execution. 

I Whether high salaries invite talents and open the door 

V^i to merit, is a fact, depending upon history. From this, 

- 'truth seems to me to lie in the reverse of the proposition. 

i jTtiey appear rather to have excited rapadty, and opened 

^ *the da«r to arts for gratifying ambititn and selfishness. 

,\ The case of the British parliament is, I think, unfirtunute- 

ly cited to prove the affirmative of the proposition. And 

:^ to make it answer this purpose, an assertion that its 

sniberS receive no compensation, is coupled with the ci- 

ion. But the truth is, that these members <lo receive, 

pensions and offices, compensations ho enormous, as to 

reproduced a disregard for the direct moderate cum- 

iisation, and yet to have awakened all the energies and 

uds of avarice and ambition tu carry elections, and to 

juire the fruits of success. Has tne great profit aria- 

; from a seat in tlie huuse of commons, carried into 

it body merit and ulents, or artifice and coiTuption ? 

(he Englitiipariia'.ieiit should now endow themselves 

th a uij^hduect cumpcnsatiou, retaining the indirect 
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<r'ompensation of execiitive patronage, would it be purged 
of corruption, and regenerated into patriotism ? This 
would place it nearly m the state of our coni^ress. At 
borne it is such, whether more merit or talents have ap* 
peared in legislatures, as they have been more amply re- 
plenished with wages and patronage, the chance of draw- 
ing a prize from which, is often valued' even here more 
highly than tiie direct wages. As to the argument that | 
high wages open to the poor, the door of dignity, it is on- | 
ly the plausible pretext of those pleading i<ir an increase I 
of their own income, at the expense of the poor whom I 
fliey pretend to favour, ^ 

Another argument remains of itself sufficient to de- 
stroy the policy of high wages, and its effect, heavy taxa- 
tion, if all those hitherto urged, were feeble. They be- "*" 
get inveterate parties and factions, which successively re- 
sort to every plausible pretext for increasing their income 
and p#wer$ transmit to their successors precedents which, 
operate^ as salves for conscience, and poisons for patriot- 
ism, and universally terminate in the subversion of a free i*^ 

and moderate,^yernii\^jftt> ^ 

'ISome pnnciple, by whjich to settle the important ques- 
tion of wages, is still wanting, capable^ of guarding the 
people against temporary pretext, and individual selfish- 
ness ; and it seems to me to reside in the following ideas. 
Fublick servants are either publick property or mere 
hirelings. In the first character they Owe something to 
society beyond the. services purchased by wages. This 
debt is due for the multitude of benefits derived from so- 
ciety, and ouglit therefore to constitute a greater portion 
of their compensation, as the government is freer. To 
the militia it constitutes the chief compensation for 
their services. What can be more manifestly unjust, 
than to make social duty the chief compensation for the 
hard sufferings of militia services, and yet to bestow on 
civil services a compensation capable of exciting faction, 
avarice and ambition, and of gradually destroying those 
blessings purchased by the great body of the people by 
the greatest sacrifices, almost gratuitous? Ii publick 
servants are to be considered as mere hirelings, then th^ 
principle ought to be extended to military serVices, and 
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in both c&ses, the publick ami ita servants naehl tn be con- 
sidered as free eontractinj; parties, and in both the price 
of the commodity ought to be settled by the rate of the 
market, by a mutual agreement But as the militia are 
coerced, and as civil publick servants possess the valua- 
ble and eiclusive pnvilege of refusing to serve, is it 
not highly unjust to the nation, to give a price for the 
commodity, not only higher than the same thing, of a 
quality as good and even better can be bought at, fur the 
end of killing its free and easy government by a poison- 
ous plethora of expense and taxation. In ray opinion, 
high salaries, by awakening avarice, faction and intrigae, 
have a tendency to destroy a Bpnae uf duty, virtue, ho* 
" V'Dour and patriotism ; and that low salaries have univer- 
j sally produced the best publick servants- 1 cunclnde (hat 
' salaries ought to be G;raduated by the publick good, and 
not fur the benefit of individuals. 

Taxation ought to be governed by some principle, and 
; when understood, this principle ought to be enforced by 
: the people, to shield themselves against those frauds of 
' faction, avarice and ambition* used in modem times to 
', steal the liberties of nations, in lieu of the braver modes 
' resorted to by the tyi-ants of antiquity. 
'; What, it may be asked, have these remarks to do with 
i agriculture F The answer must depend upon Hie opinion 
: of the reader. Should he think with me, that the bur- 
i dens heaped upon it constitute a chief cause of its decay, 
*^ ; nothing can restore to it health and prosperity but its 
j own knowledge of this fact, by which it mav be induced 
Lo remove some of the pretisures under which it is lan- 
ijuisliing; and therefore none of the subjects of this book, 
:aii be more instrumentally connected with the prospe- 
rity of agriculture, tn England, the pressure upon agri- 
:uftureand manufactures is defended by armies and the 
litficulties of emigration, yet it is sorely felt; here, 
where the inferioritv of soil, renders it much less capa- 
>le of bearing this pressure, the same arts of taiabon 
ind paper frauds, will, 1 fear, produce still more calauiF* 
toiu coDsetjueuces. 
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pJote A.— Page S9.] 

Upow ft review of the foregoing essvys, oriyhially oflfefcd to the 
pubhck in a newspaper, wiuiout^ foreseeing thut they would ap- 
pear in a book, a few expressions have been expunged, lest their 
political doctrines should be ascribed to party motives.-These pro- 
ceedi d from an opinion, thai the inculcation of sound political 
principles, was the only mode of avoiding the evils incident to a 
blind zeal in favour of the projects of any set of men exercising 
power; or of preserving a consistency between professions. and 
actiong. To an union between pubhck interest and publick know- 
leHge, the world is indebted ibr the benefit it has derived from 
the Grecian and Roman republicks, and to the want of such an 
union, the regions which once sustained them, ibr their present 
state of slavery.— No association to inflict or to avoid oppres- 
sion, can succeed, if it is ignorant of the means for prtjcuring 
success in both objects- Political knowledge is as necessary to 
the people for one end, as to princes orders, factions, and usurp- 
ers for the other. Without it, the lords of the soil in the United i 
States, must gradually become the slaves of some legal aristocra- j 
cy } and, exposed by political ignorance to the rapine of an end- i 
less catalogue of exclusive factitious interests, would soon resem- 
ble monkeys stript by the superior intelligence of man, of dia- 
monds they had dug out of the earths As agriculture with its 
dependencies, almost covers the whole publick interest of the 
U. States, so degrading a consequence of its political ignorance, de* 
monstrates how intimate its coimexion ought to be with politicks. 
The first produces; the latter secures. Exclusive political 
knowledge, creates exclusive legal interests* A complete agri- 
cultural treatise, would coniprise the soundest agi*icultural prin- 
ciples* chymical, experimental and political ; and the inutility of 
the two nrst items might be more plausibly asserted, because 
th^ y only teach men how to labour, than that of the last, which 
teaches them how to live happily. 

Funding, legal enrichment of all kinds, and the perpetual effort 
of those who exercise power to increase it, may here, as every 
where else, enslave the majority ftnd the publick interest. Bv 
funding only, agr culture maybe soon made tributar}' to the deal- 
ers in credit, chiefly located by the nature of their employment in ' 
a few large cities. The dispersed situation of the agriculUind 
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jmnd of every pfeneral interest, renders itaihare or the Tut uqiii. 

lsit:(ini to be made by lUc credit tritde, triBn^ ; sod the circum-' 
^', stunce of its constituting ihe ch«f item of the general interest, 

irenders its »hareof the conilfibuiions tOBUpportit, enonnous. It 
JB u trikde tor getting piemiums and intereat without money, 
upon '.he credit of lh<>s«whopay bolhi and for inflicting an annuid 

' tribu'e on those who b. ve the credit, until they prove its good- 
ness by pay^iijf cuin for pxper. If ugriculture or the pubbck in- 
terest burmnFE ten millions in Paper noteE, furnished bj ihe 
partnership b-lween bunking and funding, at a premium of ten 
pi.1- cmluTTi. and an annual interest of six, in fifteen ye^B it pays 
a sum in spec.e, rquat to the debt, but both tlie debt and ailn..iil 
tribute still remain The publick interest eannot truiafbrm it- 
self inin un iiclusive interest for carr>ingon this credit trade, 
because it must be the payer not the receiver ; nor can it have 
kny thing^.of consequence to lend, because the projects requiring 
loans, ineapacita'.e >> for a lender, especially bo far as it ,a agri- 
oulturel, A liability lo pay, and an inability to lend, generate 
exactly the same relative situation, between these two interests, 
which subsists between two nations, when one is tributary to the 
other. TJpon the credit of this liability, that of the paper loan- 
ed to governments, depends. TJie government in fact gives the 
pablick credit to aaaociationa for vending paper slock, which 
these aaaaciationB sell back to the government for a good pre- 
mium and a perpetual interest, for which premium and interest 
the only consideration they pay, is an adherence lo the will of 
the donor, a^^inst the will of the publick intereat, hy which the 
donation is paid. The impoverishment produced by this api cies 
of tribute, is demonstrated by the difference in the price of pro- 
ducts in the paying and receivingdistricts, by their different agri- 
eulturttl appearances, and by emigrations. The efllcta of a tri- 
bute, collected in distant provinces, and expended at particular 
nlaces, are uniformly the same, inflicted eitbir by a tyrant or a 
atriot. Ought not agriculture to underatand this political ma- 

An amendment of the cooatitution for empowering the gene- 
il government to tax exports and to mak< local regulations, 
ornd comprise a boiindless power of sacrificing iigrieiiltiiral afi<i 
sporting districts to the interest of credit deahrs, to triuisito- 
t political projects of men in pow'er, and to the passioiis of non- 
iporting districts i and although the appajvnt favours to the 
itter would be delusive and entrapping, they would suffice lo 
i vide agriculture itself, into two partiea neutralising each other's 
efensive ability, and to subject both I ike all large intrt bo.lies, 
> less powerful, but more intelligent and active exrllisive .nte- 
:sta. Ought it not to understand political principles to meet 
ccurrences of this kind " 
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/ of every other formris to foster partial interiests, should not^ngri- 
4n culture be able to see the importance of maintaining the division 
( of power between the general and state governments? The lat- \ 
ter are her intimate associates and allies. The^neral govern- \ 
ment is already in a far greater degree,, tji^.^a^Oi^iate and ally of 
j^trOoage, ftmdihg, armies, arid of many other interests subsisting 
ypoaJier. ^ If it should by new powers be enabled to enlist, still 
^ more of such dangerous auxiliaries, . or to break over the bound- 
ary betureen general and local coiiperns, in a single place, the 
breach will produce consequences similar to those produced by 
that of the Tartars in the great wall of the Chinese. ^ A-*.^ 

A fanatical love or hatred o'f individuals or parties, is equalfyj 
Inconsistent with a free form of government. Political entJiusiJ /td ij^^. 
asm enslaves parties to leaders, as religions, enslaves sectaries to 
priests. — PolrticianS never love or hate from passion. All their 
enmities and connexions flow from interest, according to which 
tliey reconcile or break them, without any of those sensibilities 
excited in ig^rance by its own imaginary idols. As this idola- 
try is an universal cause of oppression, should the truth be con- 
cealed from agriculture, that she may become the victim of that 
-^nthusiasticlc confidence, which falsehood . and mystery only are 
able to inspire ? A political bigot is as certainly the slave of 
some party leader, as a: religious bigot is of some priest. 

These few cases are cited to shew, that agriculture without 
political knowledge, cannot expect justice, or retain liberty. The 
correctness of the political opinions expressed in these essaj^s is 
another question. The author has suggested such as his mind 
suggested to him, to awaken agriculture to the importance of 
this specidsof knowledge to its prosperity and happiness, that it 
may by its own understanding detect his errours or its apathy. 
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[Note B.— Page 47. J 

HX slave-holding states have been deterred from making agri- 
cultural improvements, and establishing kny tolerable system of 
police for the management t)f slaves, by the lazy and hopeless 
conclusion, that the destruction of their lands, and the irregulari- 
ties of their negroes, were incurable consequences of slavery. A 
refutation of these errours must precede the possibility of any 
considerable agricultural improvement.' The first, is occasionally 
detected by the rare efforts of individuals. But these can never 
make a wide and lasting impression, whilst they are deft ated by 
the second. This obstacle can only be removed by legislative 
power. Until a better police for the regulation «>f slaves is in- 
vented, ihan has hitherto existed, lio consider a'^le imprcvement 

18 
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ean possibly take place in a system of agriculture to be eteeuted 
by them. A bad police will forever draw back agrictalture with 
more force, than individual eiertions can drive it forward ; nor 
can the most violent efforts over-rule its baleful infiuence, any 
more than the destruction of a tyrant can over-rule bad principles 
•f government, and extract liberty from the causes of oppres- 
sion. The creation of a free neg^o class has been noticed as a 
great defect in this police ; but its defectiveness in relation to 
ue slaves themselves, was overlooked. Nothing effectual hjMt been 
done by law, for controlling the irregularities of the slaves or 
theerrours of their owners, by which a multitude of mischieis 
to themselves and others are produced, together with the ruin-' 
ous national misfortune of an impoverishing and depopulating 
system of agriculture. As the remedy for these evils lies only 
'within the reach of law, it is the duty of the government to find 
it. Should it require a farther limitation of the prerogatives of 
ownership, publick and private good will unite in their recom- 
mendation of such a measure. As the laws now stand, an owner, 
by withhc^ding from his slave even a necessary subsistence, may 
compel him to steal it from others, and' thereby increase the pro- 
fit of his labour ; or he might drive him into the resource of ab- 
sconding, and prowl. Dg like a wolf for food. Ought the prero- 
gatives of ownership to tnflict such unjust calamities upon a free 
people ? Are they not infinitely more grievous than the ancient 
royal prerogative of purveyance ? One grievance robbed openly, 
the other robs secretly $ one was subject to some legal regula- 
tion, the other is subject to noi\e ; one paid something, tlie other 
pays nothing. Can agriculture or industry flourish here under 
the burden of having an infinite number of roguish and runaway 
slaves living at free quarter upon them, when they could not in 
England bear the purveyance of a single king .' The slave him- 
self may have imbibed from a vicious disposition, a habit of in- 
discriminate theft, so ruinous aiid disheartening to industry; 
nor can any excuse justify his robberies from the innocent. The 
insufficiency of the laws to correct these evils,, will be discerned 
by comparing the number of such robberies, with the instance 
of their receiving any species of punishment The object of 
punishment is to deter by example, and not to gratify this pas-' 
sion of revenge. — But this trivial risque amounts almost to the 
encouragement of impunity, and leaves only to the publick *hat 
security against the lliefts of slaves, arising from their love of 
moral rectitude, without any apprehension of punishment. Agri- 
culture in the slave states, is every where languishing under 
this mortifying and consufning malady. She possesses no move- 
able which ajiie can call her own. Bleeding continually under 
these numberless scarifications, legislatures continue to act to- 
wards her, like surgeons who should desert a patient covered 
with wounds, because he was not quite dead. It would be bet- 
ter to cure her by protecting her property. A law, compiling 
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the sale of eveiy slave who should ran away or be convicted of 
theft, out of the state, or at a considerable distance from his place 
of residence, would operate consid«rably towards correcting theae 
great evils. If its execution was insured, as might easily be ef- 
fected, it would strongly influence both the master and the 
skve ; it would only retrench in a very small degree the prcroga* 
tives of ownership, for their common good, and it would render 
the remaining mass of those, prerogatives infinitely less detri- 
mental to national prosperity. 



[Note C— Page 81.] 

Tub foregoing essays having been written several years past, 
subsequent experience has made some change in a few of the 
author's opinions. Those m relation to the essential artidls of 
manuring are stated in this note. 

The extent of surface now manured uponjbe same farm, by a 
more careful employment of the s&me resources, has so far ex- 
ceeded his expectations, as to liave transferred his preference as 
means of improving' the soil from enclosing to manuring, without 
however lessening the value of the former in his opinion. A 
field of two hundred acres aided by both, produced last year a 
crop of Indian corn averaging jiftybusheis an acre, and another 
of eighty, aided only by enclosing and gypsum, a orop of twenty« 
five; The first being nearly double, and the second, one tbird be- 
yond their respective products when last in culture. Under a di- 
minution of the' stocks quoted, the surface manured last year ex- 
ceeded an hundred acres, a^id will this extend to one hundred 
and thirty. It is contemplated to extend it, until it reaches an- 
nually a space sufficient for the whole Indian corn crop of the 
farm. The regular increase of crop^ furnishes additfonal vegeta- 
ble matter ; the chief basis of this rapid improvement. Tull*8 
position ** Uiat ten cultivated acres, will not produce the means 
of manuring one*' is quite erroneous. Four acres already pro- 
duce ofial capable of manuring^ one, from the corn and wheat 
4)rops, exclusive of the bread stuff they produce for sale. By re- 
moving the cattle and sheep early in the spring from the farm 
pens, and forbearing to return them thither until late in the fall, 
the space manured by penning is greatly extended, and the ma- 
nure raised in the farm pens but little diminished, because its 
quantity is regulated by litter.— This is ■ in a small degree dimi- 
nished by extending the period of penning, and as both cattle 
and sheep will require some food, early in the spring and late in 
the fall in these pens, the litter arising from that food will ena 
ble the fanoer mote frc<]^uently to remove the pens at these sea- 
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9onst whilst a mlxtuve of various manures causes a grater i>cnev 
fit to soil. These pens on removal are fallowed in hig-h ridges 
^vt and an half feet wide, and those thus treated before the mid- 
«Ile of Aug^t, if ihelandis strong) cover themselves with a hea^ 
coat of grass, fumishiTig'a fine pabulum for a bushel of gypsum 
to the acre, to be sown thereon. This cover, by reversing* the 
ridges, is completely buried, and bestows on the ground a second 
valuable manuring. The hog pens are managed in the same way, 
excluding the litter, not because it would be useless, but because 
it is used otherwise.-— Pbr these, stiff cold soils are selected." 
Thus the same stocks have been brought to manure by penning^ 
nearly double the surface quoted. In the winter, all the farm 
pens are littered daily a.id copiously wtth com stalks Each ten 
ordinaiy sheep will by this means, exclusive of the summer's 
penning, raise mnnure sufficient for one acre ; and that raised 
In the stable and its yard, and in- the farm . pens of thecattle, 
calves and fattlings, has sufficed to produce the result stated in 
this note. Instead of applying the com cobs in the fbrtner mode, 

they ar6 weekly scattered in the pens or stable yard to ptesenre 

them from the fire, where they absorb a rich moisture to be bestow- 
ed npoh the earth as they g^radually decay ; thus constituting a va- 
luable addition to the manure, and saving the labour of their sepa^ 
ral^ rcm\>val, and more tedious application in the former mode.^ 
The augmentation of manure thus produced, requires a commence- 
ment of its removal early in March, and by appropriating a. 
small portion of the labour of the farm to this object for one. 
month before the commencement of com planting, that left tOr\ 
be subsequently carried out will be finished in gt>odtiine,-«^*f'h^^ * 
holes for depositing the man ure, are m ore judiciously arranged 
under the direction of a periSbn on h6rsebaclcf^(who^ elevation 
and sole attention to that object, will enable him accurately to 
distinguish the variations in the quality of the land, and to bestow 
the manure accordingly) than by the labourer who walks, mea« 
suires, and digs. By equalizing the fertility of a field, the crops 
are increased, because it bestows on the whole surface, a capacity 
to sustain the same quantity of seed, and renders unnecessary a 
multitude of discriminations too intricate to be correctly made* 
The rider pronounces aloud the number at which the -walker is 
to make each hole, extending or contracting the distance accord- 
ing to the variations of the soil ; and the walker counts aloud his 
own steps to this number, at which he digs a hole as a mark for 
depositing each Joad of manure^ To a farmer, this occupation 
furnishes an agreeable mental amusement. 

Two great errours in relation to the use of corn stal^ as ma^ 
nure, are prevalent. One, that they ought to be trodHen tS'pie^c 
ces; the other, that when it is too late to effect this, it is go 3d 
management to gather and lay them in the furrows, to remain un- 
covered for a year or two. When the stalk is saturated wi h , 
thb moisture of the farm pen, it has acquired all tl\e fertilising^. 
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principles it can bold, in that state. It acquires none from beings 
trodden. Its porous texture enables it speedily to' absorb what 
it can contain. After this is eifected, it is on'y necessary to bring 
'^ it into a putrescent s'^te. When tl>e stalks are all in, this is soon 
done, by covering' them With straw, chaff or tops. It will not 
require above ten days in the common March weather, after a 
rain. Thus they will be made sufficiently softand brittle to ra^se, 
spread and plough well in. Their richness ^as a manure will be 
discerned by their capacity to extract salts from th6 atmosphere 
whilst moist, after they are raised, in a qu^tity sufficient sud- 
denly to change their colour. The excessive waste or loss they 
sustain, left in furrows on the surface, arises from the same qua- 
lity by which the rich moisture of the farm pen throughout the 
winter, is absorbed and saved ; namely, their extreme porous- 
ness. — ^Their surface is dry, notfiirig evaporates, and nothing 
puns from them, if the depth of litter is as considerable as I 
make it. As absorbent^, no litter eq^s them ; but exposed on 
the surface, they suffer more than any other from^etaporation^-' 
A common question discloses another general drrour in rela- 
tion to manuring. When the surface manured is stated, an in- 
quiry after the number of stalks follows. We^ shall never suc- 
ceed to a gr^at extent, if we consider animal manure in any 
other light, than as a kind of sugar to s^^t^n the.cqpious re- 
pasts of vegetable, with which we ou^t to feed the esirth.--It 
may also, mingled with vegetable matter, dispose the mass at 
' particulai* periods of its putrescency, to extract salts from the 
atmosphere. But however useful it may he, the epithet " ani- 
mal" is only to be admitted connected with a recollection of its 
origin. This is vegetable matter, of which animal manure is on- 
ly a remnant, having undergone one or two secretions, and the 
diminution arising from animal persjiiration^r^egetablie matter 
^ therefore is the visible origin of manure. If atmosphere is its 
source, that can only be reduced to a visible substance by vege* 
/ table instrumentality. Manuring must consequently be regulated, 
^ BDt by the number of stocks, but by sKTl and industry in raising 
and applying vegetable matter. X Let us then banish from the 
agricultural dialect this mlsleacling question ; which blijids us 
by insinuating a falsehood ; and substitute fhrit one, which dis- 
closes truth, the thorough belief of which must precede agri- 
cultural improvement. The correct question is *? how many acres- 
do you manure for each labourer emj)loyed on the fkrm ?" It 
took me more years to reach one, than to exceed four, and my 
stalks were rather diminished, as the space manured increased* 
During the first period; the delusion of the first question mis- 
guided my efforts ; during the • second, they were directed to 
the raising, preserving and applying vegetable matter ip' the 
most beneficial mode 1 could. How far manuring maybe carried, 
is not to be foreseen, but I think I can dtacem through the rem- 
aant qf the ^list which long hid from me the i^Ua of its b^ing: 
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pushed to four acres for e»th Ulxmrer, a podsibUitf of its being 
extended to double that quantity. 

In this calculation J exclude gypsuiii, lime, marie and enclos- 
ing^. The more valuable auxiliaries they may be to our vegetable . 
resources* the more our success will be accelerated. Vegetable 
inattar only» can bestow on gypsum a boundless fertiKxing power, 
and perhaps it may be also a necessary associate of lime and marie, 
with neither of which I have been able to make any satisfactory 
experiments ; at least, the universal capacity of creating it every 
where in great quantities, establishes its vast superiority over 
every other species of manure ; and desi^ates it as the basis of 
agriculture. Applied in green bushes it is much more beneficial 
in curing galled declivities, than animal manure. I use it with 
great advantage for that purpose, and also for manuring level 
£md in the following mode. The brush is laid in furrows, made 
in cultivating com, as deep and wide as explained in these essays, 
moderately thick and then cut to make it lie close, that it may 
not be removed by the winds. There it remains uncovered f^r 
t^ree years. By applying the brush, the winter succeeding the 
culture of the land in com, in a course of four shifts, it is ready 
fer the plough at the proper time. Even the ridges, as well as 
the furrows, will be highly improved 1^ the brushy from the 
scattering power of air and moisture. These ridges on the fourth 
year,, are reversed to cover the brush, by this time in a putres^ 
cent state, and thus prepared to rot under ground. The objec- 
tions to the other modes of using brush wood, which I have tried, 
are these. Spread over the whole surface, it does not rot suffi- 
ciently in three 3rears to admit of being jploiighed in, without 
greatly encumbering the plough. Left sumciently long to avoid 
this Inconvenience, much time is lost without any retribution ; 
^nd much of the manure during the latter period of its decay, 
l>y evaporation. Drilled green and speedily covered with earth,' 
the wood will not rot under ground so as not 'to incommode 
the plou^ when the ridges are reversed in the fourth year after- 
wards. This preservation of the wood, diminishes or dela3rs ita 
(efficacy as a manure, drilled green, lying uncovered three^ 
Years, then covered by the plough without disturbing it, and ly- 
ing four years more until the ridges come in course to be levers- 
jtdl ibfi waoll is made useful as a manure, without producing 
these inconveniences. 1 have used all kinds of brush wood, but 
chiedy ptoe and cedar. The latter are preferable in a small de- 
gree to ctther ^^reen wood, when both are applied in the winter, 
.because of their leaves. A confidence in the benefit of this mod^ 
of manuring, has induced me this year to cut down a thicket 6a 
the broken ground of a creek aroiud a level field, and to' apply 
the brush to the furrows of the weakest parts. All wood of 
above two inches diameter, was used as fuel. The residue be- 
stowed a handsome dressing on double the surface it grew on. 
The land it came from waa not capabte of cultiyationi and the 
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growth was lean. Being enclosed. It will rapidly grow up thicker, 
arid afford periddical cuttings for the same purposes. I'he wood 
pays for the labour, and the manure necessarily disengaged from 
the fuel wood, is an additional- donation from such lands, (in- 
which We unfortunately abound) capable ol extending our means 
for manuring very considerably, and of conveniently improving 
iields inconveniently situated for folding* or farm peps. 



[Note D-— Page lOr.] 

Xnstead of laying the plough aside, until the first hand-hoeing 
of Indian com takes place, it is pi*obabIy better to run a deep 
I'urrow with a large plough drawn by two horses, and having a 
long mould board, on «ach side of the corn, immediatelv pre- 
ceding this hand-hoeing. As the com is very low, this furrow 
must he run so far from it, that the earth raised by the ihould 
board will not quite reach it, but be left on each side. So as to 
form a narrow trough on the ridge in which the corn stands, to 
be filled up by the hand-hoeing immediately following tliis furrow. 
The hoe will have little else to do, and two thirds of the labour 
usually attending this operation, will be saved. It is better per* 
formed. The deep furrow destroys all the grass in its range. 
In rowsi five and an half feel wide, the earth moved by the helve 
on the li^t of the share, meets anid covers the grass in the water 
furrows between the ridges. And the earth. thrown up by the 
share and the mould boai^ towards the com, is used to stifie the 
grass in the trough on the top of the ridge and about the young corn. 
A hand-hoeing in the usual way, is infinitely more laborious^ and 
in humid seasonSt from its shallowness, infinitely less effectual 
in destroying the grass, whence it is . often enabled suddenly to 
take root and to grow with renovated vigour ; somewhat similar 
to the effect of scarifications applied to green awards even of 
wheat. The deep ploughing of this sruggestibn, its acceleration 
of ^ first band-hoeing, and its suppression of the grass whilst 
it is young and weak by a cover of earth, will both obstruct this 
misfortune, and enable the com to reap great benefit from the 
genial weather which occurs in the early part of the summer, in- 
stead of often being destroyed by it. 

If Indian com is a crop of such value, aa it is supposed to be 
in these* essays, the selection of the best species is an object of 
importance. The little said of this, arose firom the ^lecessity of 
the different climates of the United States for different kinds.-^ 
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But tlie vast number of varieties abounding in the same latitudes, 
disclose a want of spirit for fixing so important a preference as 
that of the best over the whole rabble» by careful tezperiments. 
Those which I have made have inculcated the opinion, that the 
species which combines the three circumstances of produeing the 
most stalk, the largest cob, and the longest grain, is the best for 
the latitude of 38 degrees nor^th. The small flinty forward kind» 
producing from two to six ears on a stalk, 'inspired the most hope, 
and produced the most disappointment of any I have tried. Its 
superiority of weight was counterbalanced by many disadvanta- 
ges, tiarly kinds are unexceptionably dwarfish, and the latest I 
nave procured has the largest stalk. The length of the graia* 
supposing the cob to be equally long and large, decisively set- 
tles the superiority of farinaceous product. The longest and the 
thickest cob, if the length of the grain, is equal, produces the 
most com. The size of the stalk is important, if vegetable mat- 
ter possesses the high value contended lor in these essays, and if 
it is phiefty extracted from the aitmosphere. The size of th« 
plant produces some economy of labour, besides augmenting our 
drafts frem the fertilizing atmospherical treasury, because we can 
gather far more grain, stalk, blade, top, shuck, and cob in the 
same time, when the plant is large, than when it is small. I 
have discovered no good reason for a recent preference of yellow- 
to white cqm, except that a foreign fashion causes the former at 
this juncture to sell best, nor any benefit from several trials of 
planting ^eed saved from twin ears. In the before mentioned la- 
titude, com constantly pushes oiit barren shoots, or more than 
it can fill with grain, which probably serve to impoverish such^ 
as succeed. If so, "diere would be no advantage gained,^ could 
we increase their number by planting from twins. 
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HE mode of raising hogs has continued to attract my atten- 
tion, on account of the vast importance it derives from its con- 
nexion with live fences. If it can supply us witli meat, witliout 
obstructing an improvement, by which the agricultural state of 
the Union^ would be more benefitted than by any other, its tise- 
fulness would be great ; but if it will also supply us with mote 
meat than the present mode, no legislature will much longer suf- 
fer a state to languish under the evil of dead fencing, for the 
sake of diminishing both meat and bread. Sensible of the en-> 
thusiasm witli which human nature embraces all opinions it ar- 
dently wishes to realize, I have endeavoured in these essays t^ 
eonfine myself to Uie decisions of experience^ and to avoid the 
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delusions of hope. ^ My experience of the recoljntnended mode 
of raising ho^s, hks for several years resulted in a far mope 
plentiful supply of pork without purchasing, than I could pre- 
viously afford to obtain by purchasing. It has also as strongly 
convinced me, as I can be convinced without an exact experiment, 
that the expenses of raising it is reimbursed, or nearly so, by th6 
manure of the hogs j and that the alternative for publkk prefer- 
ence, really lies between an expensive and insufficient supply of 
pork, accompanied with dead fences i and an expenseless and 
sufficient supply of the same article, accompanied with livct. 
Tlje recommended mode of raising hogs is improved, by reserv- 
ing a sufficient number of breeding sows to insure the depend- 
ance upon those under one year old for keeping up the stock i by 
separating the large and small hogs in cold weather, to prevent 
the lattet from being smothered; by increasing the size of a pen 
for one hundred of different ages, to .an acrei by removisigit 
once a fortnight, when the hogs are constantly confined, or every 
ihur weeks, when penned of nights only, and instantly ploughing 
up the ground in high five feet and an half ridges, to be reversed 
when cultivated ; by soaking corn until it is sour, in a number of 
barrels sufficic^it to provide in succession, according to the warmth 
of the season, their chief food in this state ; by giving them thft 
sour water to drink as each barrel is emp|:ied ; by a small allow- 
ance of any vegetable food after the pumpkins are expended ; 
(they will eat cornstalks in tlie early part of the winter) by pen- 
ning them without rings if such food is scarce, on ground well 
oovered with any kind of grass]^ the roots of which will contri- 
bute to their heidth, whilst they prepare the land for the plough ; 
and by using them in the same, way to eradicate the garlick, than 
which no food is healthier. 
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HOB these essays were written, my experiments in cedar 
hedging have become two 6r three years older, and have remov- 
ed every doiibt of its cheapness, practicability and importance. 
They were commenced by planting a single row of cedars on the 
inside of a fence, two feet apart, about eight inches below the 
summit of the bank of a ditch. The errours of neglecting to 
cultivate the young plants, to crop or to manure them, and to 
plant a second row on the outside of the ferice, were for several 
years committed. Struggling with hungry rivals for a scanty 
food, they grew slbwly, were meager and spindling. The lower 
branches began to perish from omitting to check the perpendicu- 
lar growth by cropping, and the hope of training the cedar into 
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% hedge seemed almost desperate. T1ioiii{;1i the UaA is gensrslly 
poor, manuring (a small dressing with bushes excepted) has 
mtherto been Delected. But topping, clipping the lateral branch- 
efi, culture, and filing raps by bending into them and cover- 
ing boughs to take r^ot, leaving out their ends have been imper- 
fectly practised for two years. A.nother row of cedars has also 
been plantfcd on the outside of the fence. The old hedge has 
been so highly improved by these inconsiderable aids, as to have 
assumed a handsome appearance, and to promise a speedy exhi- 
bition of a large farm enclosed by alive fence. 

The cedar planted in a'g^d soil« well manured and properly 
cultivated, cropped at one yearns old and annually, so that it 
rises only as it spreads ; and clipped at the ends of its branches, 
those excepted, buried about their middle to fill gaps ; will thick- 
en near to the ground like box ; and after it is brought to the 
intended height, by raising the bank of the ditch, will be in close 
contact with lU M^ experiment has been more imperfectly 
made from the circumstance of its embracing at once a large 
farm ; made upon a smdller scale and more skilfully, an example 
would speedily appear, which would be ardently copied. 

Green pine or cedar brush has 'been uried as a di^ssing to the 
hedge as follows. The earth is shaved downwards on each face 
of the bank of the ditch, so as just to talie off the grass, and not 
to injure the roots of the young hedg^, and left in a ridge. The 
brush is laid in a line with the nedg^ eighteen inches wide, so as 
to cover the gfround. After it is in danger of being perforated 
by weeds or grass, the ridge of earth shaved down is thrown up- 
on it. To tne other benefits of this process, that of protecting 
the young oedars against the sun, which strikes the £ice of banks 
with g^at force, is to be added. In sorce situations this protec- 
tion is indispensable. By drawing dojrn and returning this mix- 
ture of earth and brush alternately, as the hedge lequlres weed- 
ing, it receives both manure and cultivation, at a very trivial ex- 
pense of labour. ' _ 

No doubt can exist, that the thin population of a great portion 
of the United States, proceeds frmn the poverty of the soil, 
whether it be natural or artificial. In the latter case* patriotism 
ought to sicken with the anticipation of the censare which pos- 
terity will see written in the face of the country. These words 
will be engraved on it. **Your ancestors, like Indians, proved 
their re^d for the children by scalping the mother.'' In the 
^fbrmer, is it wise« patriotick or pious, to neglect the mean « for its 
improvement ? Live fences attended with apple trees would, I 
have no doubt, more than double the population of the eastern 
sandy portions of the United States. Let the reader compute be- 
fore he decides upon this opinion, and test it by figures. The 
savings of wood, of labour, and of the expense in foreign liquors,- 
are items going to an mcrease of population, because these .sav« 
iags must be carried to some productive object for its suatenancov 



The conversion df the brush«rood notw lost in making dead fences^ 
.into manure, is a smaller item of the same nature. But the »in« 
gle advantage of securing to agriculture the benefit of making, a , 
permanent and constant use of atmospherical manure, ai-js. ng 
iM»n the security of live enclosures, alone suffices to sustain 
the opin4ea« By gradually spreading fertility over barrenness, 
enclosing, will increase population to an extent commensurate 
with its own progress. For a system of closing the pores o'^ the 
earth against the inhalation of those qualities of the atmosphere, ' 
by which its surface is fertilized, it wlU enable us to open them. 
Wealth instead of poverty; national strength instead of weak* 
ness ; md perhaps liberty instead of slavery, march in the tram, 
of permanent enclosures. But we are blinded against computa- 
tions founded in figures, by comparisons arising from superficial 
prejudices. Beggary admires the luxury of competence^ and 
mediocrity chuckles over her wealth, when she beholds poverty. 
So we draw opinions concerning the fertility and improvement of 
a whole country, from comparisons made among ourselves, always 
shedding darkness upon truth, becaase always influenced by sev- 
eral of the worst or weakest passions of human nature. To pro- 
vide prosperity for nations by the cooIcalctlTations of reason,, and /. 
not to devote posterity to wretchedness from the odious preju-**^ 
dices implanted by such shallow comparisons, constitutes the ' 
duty of legislatives, and the real virtue of patriots. The appall- 
ing difference between the average product of wheat in this coun- 
try and in England, ought to dissipate our delusion as to the 
present quality of our soil, to awaken our inquiries after the 
catises of an inferiority so deplorable, and to rouse all our capaei* 
ties in search of a remedy. Our wretched, expensive and ineffec- 
tual mode of enclosing, is in my view tl^e chief of those causes. , 
-No history has preserved, and no country exhibits, a good system / 
of agricultui*e in union with dead wood fences. Homer, in his 
description of a Phoeatian garden, imforms as, that ^reen fences 
were understood and used in his time. 

*' Four acres was the allotted space of ground* 
** Fenced with a green e -jlosure all around." 

He mentions stone and thorn inclosures, selects the green to ■ 
•adorn his most splendid horticultural scene, and is utteriy sikn; aj 
to dead wood ^.nces. - Were they exploded above three tlH)U3:iud 
years ago. to be now revived as an evidence of man's rotary dis* 
position ? But we need not dive into antiquity, nor travel over 
the globe to settle the question. At home we' see' the waste of 
soil graduated from north to south, by some inexplicable circum- 
stance, distinct frrtm original,fertility. The different modes of 
fencing is probably that circumstance. In Connecticut, I have 
«een many fields apparently so natiurally poor and stoney, that f 
could never account for their fertility, until I discovered the ad- 
vantages of permanent enclosures, and recollected that'diey were 
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AuiTounded by stone fences. Prejudice, sustained by conseience.is 
too strong to be subdued by reason, and too respectable on <u:count 
of its honesty, to deserve contempt Yet it ought to be |>ersuad- 
ed by its senses, and to be induced to foUow its own interest by 
the plainest evidence. Though at length convinced through its 
eyes, of the benefits arising from enclosing, it will not be convin- 
ced througii its mouth, that the old mode 9f raisinjg meat by 
ranges (a^^they ai*e called) is insufficient for the supply of a thin 
population, and that the effect of its conviction of one errour is 
defeated, by its persistence, in. another. Dead wooden fences are 
too transitory, loo subject to impertections arising from idleness 
or accident, and too easily impaired by thoughtless or malicious 
trespassers,' to guarantee to ^nation the benefits of an enclosing 
system. They are here to-diy and gone to-morrow. Live, pos- 
sess the rights and the respeot of a freehold. Attached to the 
soil, they soon efiace the unjust and ruinous prejudice, nurtured 
by their evanescent rival " tlut arable lands, when out of actual 
culture, ought to be turned into a common." This opinion, 
suggested by a national wish to obtain good and sufficient sup- 
plies of grass, and gratified throughout a great portion of the uni- 
on, us a wish for such supplies of horsesi would be gratified by 
throwing open every stable to all who wanted them) isjiindoubted-' 
ly entitled to denunciation as aprcjudice if prejudice exists among 
mankind. 

My wish for a better understanding was tiever stronger than 
in considering this subject, from a conviction that its gratifica- 
tion could never have been more useful to the publick. Through- 
out the world, countries enclosed by stone or live fences, and 
those enclosed by dead wood, exhibit the contrast between cada- 
verous decripitude and blooming youth. The richest county of 
' Virginia below the mountains, painted on the same canvass, 
would be a foil to the poorest of Connecticut. The incapacity oi 
the first, for rendering enclosing subservient to the improvement 
of land, by excluding ruinous or injudicious grazing; and the 
capacity of the latter to avail itself of this agricultural panacea, 
iaa chief cause of the contrast In I^itain, live fences are substi- 
tuted for stone, where the latter is not to be had, and often preferred 
Co it ; and are by wide experience demonstrated to be a souod spon- 
sor for an excellent state bf agricultufe : here, the demonstration 
that dead wooden fences ensures a bad state of agriculture is as 
wide. Does truth require more than two demonstrations? 

If permanent fences are indispensable for tlie purpose of chang- 
ing the state of our agriculture from bad to good, they are al- 
so necessary for the preservation of oUr happiness. The portion 
of liberty and happiness enjoyed under the expensive system of 
government existing n Britain, is owing to the productiveness of 
labotir ; and not to the operations of the paper, patronage, party^ 
and official conspiracy for pilfering that labour as the ingenious 
conspirato'rs pretend. Though her average product of wheat is 
thirty-five bushels, worth at least one hundred and five dollartf^ 
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she finds it better to eonvert so mueh of lier Und and Ubour to 
the still more profitable objecU of raising wool^ ebeese, n^eat,, 
with other agricultural products, and to . nianufacturiQg> as to 
have occasion for the importation of bread«stiliF. To this great 
productneness of labour it is owing, that she is the happiest and 
freest country of Europe, under the greatest load ot pecuniary ex- 
penditure. In the United States, agriculture roust for a^s gra- 
duate the productiveness of laboury in spite of the pro^cts of 
statesmen, and the fallacy of stock-jobbing. If we, rush into En« 
glish extravagance without gaining the productiveness in that 
occupation which must feed it, the majority of the people must 
be speedily ground down to a degree of poverty, below an abili* 
ty to preserve a free government, or to acquire personal happi- 
ness. Let us therefore provide the foundation, before we rear 
this splendid superstructure, by abolishing a mode of enclosing 
lands which produces nothing, consumes a great portion of our 
labour, "and by impoverishing the soil, daily diminishes the pro- 
ductiveness o^ the residue. 
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A DATS being necessarv for 'estimating the ophiions- contained ' . |^ 
in the foregoing essays, the reader is inforroed, that they appear- j^ j^ 
ed in the ephemera) eolumns of a newspaper, before the year ; 
1810, and that the notes were written in the beginning of the 
year 1814. Though the last number was better calculated for 
the place of its original appearance, (as well as some other parts 
of the work) than for that it now unexpectedly occupies, it is 
suffered to remain, because however light, it is true ; but lest its ^~; 
tone may infect its matter, it seems proper to advert to the same C^ ». . 
subject more seriously. ^ " '• 

Spcietyjs uiiayoidably made up j)f two interests only, in one of y 5 
whic1fr«r specfal and p.irticolar modifications j^f interest Are in- . ; 
oluded I namely, one subsisting by mdustrv ; the pt^r ^. .by ) sw» yt. 
Government is^ instituted for ihe happineSTor' the first interest, / <^^> 
but belonging itself to the second, it is perpetually drawn to-' *< 
Wards that by the strongest cords. Therefore, unless the first 
is able very accurately to distinguish between laws calculated to 
do it a benefit or an injury, it must be gradually sacrificed to the 
appetites of the second, because government, a member of the 
second, legislates. All men enjoying honour, power or wealth by i 
law, or striving to acquire either tUrough that channel, are like I 
coin struck with the same dies. The engravers, avarice and am- ^ 
bition» constantly mar|: the same etching, and th«^ aqna fortis, ' 
9elf-interest, indeliably imprints it on the human mind. Fr tm this 
fact, the preference of a republican government is deduced, as 

1» 
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being calcuUted for ctKckinr the natural disposition of legisb- 
ttires or the fi^Temnient, to favour the minor class, composed of 
legal or factitious interests, at the expense of the major class, 
composed of natural interests ( includmg all who subsist, not by 
mes&a of legal donations^ but by useful talents in every form, 
such as those employed in agriculture, manufiu^turmg, tuition, 
physick, and all trades and scientifick professions. The propen- 
sity of law to sacrifice the great or natural interest of nations, to 
the class of little or factitious interests^ arises frpmi wo causes ; 
one, the government bein^ the matrix of the latter, views her 
progeny with the eyes ot an owl, and considers them as beauti- 
ia\ ; the other, that although law can enable the small class to 
live on the g^reat one, it cannot enable the great class to live upon 
the small one ; uniting to produce this propensity in a degree so 
violent, that mankind nave pronounced it irresistible, except by 
a countervailing union between strong republican fetters upon 
government, and a degree of politicu knowledge in the major 
class, sufficient to prevent these fetters itom being broken by 
laws. The remedy is so rare, that many honest men doubt of its 
existence ; and have concluded in despair, that the major class 
or ffeneral interest of a nation* must inevitably become tlie slave 
of the minor or factitious interest in some mode. Others believe> 
that by exciting the general interest to watch, to think, and to 
judge for itselC its intellect will be brightened, ^nd its rights 
preserved But all ag^e, that neither any individual nor any 
interest dictated to by another, can prosper ; and that politicid 
ignorance universally implies political slavery. Election has no 
power beyond a charter or a commission, to prevent the elected 
fVom being transferred by his election' from the great class of 
the general interest, to the little class of factitious or legal inter- 
est ; on the contrary, the structure of republican government is 
raised upon the principle, tliat it necessarily transfers him from 
one to the other, at least in most instances. This is unanimous- 
ly admitted by the elected themselves. They separate into tw» 
parties, called inns and outs* The inns say that the outs are in- 
fluenced by a desire to get in, and the outs, that the inns are in- 
fluenced by a desire to keep in. Agreeiivg that both belong' to 
the minor class, and neither to the major class^ which can neither 
get in nor keep in ; these two members of the minor class vote 
in constant opposition, because thev stand in ^ach other's way, 
which could not possiblj, happen if they were gebuine members of 
the general interest class. How then can the major class expect 
jf happiness from this species of political gambling for a rich stake 
:- which it pays, and the gamblers alternately win, if it has no skill 
in the game ? 

Agriculture is the most powerful member of the class consti- 
tuting the general interest, but if her sons are too ignorant ta 
use this power with discretion; (like a body of elephants thrown 
ntn confusion in a battle) they rush in every direction, trampling 
dK)wn friends and foes for a i^ort time, and inevitably becoisne an 
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easy ptty to their enemies. As tbe most powerful individual 
constituting the major class of general interest, the political 
ignorance of agriculture, vould ot couree destroy the rights of 
the whole class. If she divides herself oetween ^ny of the mem. 
bers of the inferiour class, each of her moieties enlist under an 
aristocratical or monarchical power i whether it be called execu- 
tive, legislative, credit or charter, and the member obtaining the 
victory by her aid,1becomes her master. Just as in a division of 
her forces between a king and a nobility, the king or the nobility; 
and not agriculture, gains a victory, both over her^ and over all 
her weaker associates in the class of the general interest. 

As there are two classes of interest only m society, there are 
also only two political codes, each appropriated by nature to 
one class. The code of the minor class is constituted of in- 
trigues and stratagems to beguile the major class, and to ad- 
vance the separate interests of the individuals, parties and legal 
combinations, of whidi the minor class is compounded.—The i 
code of the major class consists of good' moral principles, bv/^ 
which the national rights and happiness can only be preserved.! 
The guilt of offensive war, and the virtue of defensive, are the 
essential qualities of the respective codes. One is compounded 
of the best« and the other of the worst qualities of human na- 
ture ; and the members of the general or natural interest of 
society, can never avoid oppression nor sustain a just and free 
government, unless they are skilled in both. 

As the extension of comdirt and happiness is the only good 
motive for writing^ an agricultural book, whatever would defeat 
the end belongs to the subject ; and as a legal profusion in over- 
atoeking- a nation with members of the minor cla<;s, is the soli- 
tary process for enslaving it, unless the major class understands 
the sublime branch of ethibks, namely, political m oralit y , it can- 
not counteract, this process. . Thus omy can it distinguish be- 
tween laws and projects calculated for benefitting or injuring the / 
nation. This science only can prevent the liberty, tne virtue, / 
the liappinessjt the bravery and the talents of the nation from 
bein^ extinguished. The treasury of the United States has been 
cited as a proper subject for its application. If the agricultu- 
ral and other members of tl^e- major class should discern that the 
president had become a king of the treasury, surrounded with 
nominal checks and balances appointed by himself ; if they 
should discern that the representatives, of the people were con^ 
vinced of a great Ywaste of publick money, and yet igpiorant 
of tne modes by which it was effected ; if they should recol" 
lect the consequences of such an errour in the English form of 
government i and if they knew that nations were enslaved by a 
corrupting application of their own treasure, would not the cor- 
rection of^the evil be founded in genuine political morality, and 
be plainly advenfe to the erroneou&and flagitious political code 
of the minor class. 

The intimate connexion between agriculture and the milil 
arises from their being both inttvests belonging to the major 
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I feneral class «f national interest, of sodbi niagi^tiidek ^1>^ ^^y 

I must live or perish, politically. togeUier ; and the rights of this 
whole class will be lost by the subjection of either. By transfer- 
ring the power of the purse from agriculture to the stockjobbers, 

^ or the power of the sword from the miliUa to a mercenary 
^ .f army, the destruction of a tree form of goviemaient naturally 
/ ensues. This single consequence suffices to refute two hundred 

- thousand artifices^ eternally practised by the sundry members 
of the minor class, to discredit the m4litia. They might be re- 
fitted by an hundred thousand facts. The most eminent periods 
of Greece and Rome, were inspired by an union between a mili- 
tia and a considerable degree of political knowledge in the ma- 
jor class* Thermopyle was defended, and Xerxes defeated by 
militia. Tlie Roman empire was created and destroyed by mili- 
tia. England and the Indians have often felt the militia of the 
United States. Europe was repulsed by the militia of France, 
and the career of France arrested h/ the militia of Spain. The 
pride, the habits and the interest of mercenary armies is however 
its historiogp'apher, and tlie hatred of government and parties, 
its patron. These convert its eulogy into a crime. " It is unftt'* 
say they, ** for the execution of the projects of statesmen, and 
hence diminishes the energy of the government." But it is the 
best security against fbrei|;n conquest, and the only security 
against domestick oppression from a combination among the 

• members of the minor interest ; nor will any project plainly 
calculated to advance the happiness or secure the liberty of the 
general interest ever fail of finding a complete security in the 
power of a militia* organized to sustain and not to betray that 
iDiterest. How often has the zeal, virtue and courage of a mili- 
tia, burst through the artifices or neglect of the minor interest 

, for suppressing all three, and demonstrated its natural alliance 
with political morality and national liberty. 
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